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* FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


HE firſt principles of man's nature a i! 80CTAL, 
But, the general weakneſs and ignorance of man- 


kind, have ever rendered them as little capable of li- 


ving together without GoveRNMENT, as they are of 
preſerving or enduring hfe without the mutual helps 


and conſolations of ſociety.” _ 8 
The firſt families by which the earth was peopled, 


ſoon multiplied into communities. Over the DOMES» 


TIC POWER of fathers aroſe the PUBLIC AUTHORITY 
of the ſtrong, the bold, and the wiſe, DSO TIC Mo- 
NARCHY was gradually eſtabliſhed amid inceflant wars 
and conqueſts, Where tribes yet unſubdued, were 


[crowded into contact with one another, and induſtry 


and warfare at the ſame time equally intermingled g 
thoſe tribes, for the moſt part, coaleſced into a RR- 
PUBLIC, here the members of Auch a ſtate ſpread 
through a territory of ſome extent, and already diſ- 


tinguiſhed from one another hy inequalities of power 


and property? their government became ARISTOCRA- 
Tic. Aſſembled. within the walls of a town, or in anar- 
row diſtrict, they compoſed rather a DEMocrACY. 
Barbarous war firſt produced SLAVERY; inhuman traf. 
fic fed and maintained it, Religion and philoſophy 
by degrees gave WRITTEN LAWS and ſtability to forms 


| Jof ſociety and government which nature or accident 


had created. ; = 1 
| Conqueſt was the firſt great object of Se. 
Kings and demagogues alike, breathed continual hoſ 


N 5 
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ility and war, The Republics of Greece exhauſted 
Tu | a” each 
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each itſelf, and waſted one another, till the Macedo- 
nian yoke was eaſily impoſed upon their necks. In 
Aſia one mighty deſpotiſm had ſtill riſen upon the ruins 
of another, till the Perfian empire was ſwallowed up in 
Macedonian. The Romans extended their ſway over 
Italy, and in conquering Italy, acquired habits of mi- 
litary diſcipline and activity, by which they were ena- 
bled to ſubdue the world. | | 
A grand ſyſtem of militarf government, gentle yet 
vigoreus ; the combination of all that was excellent in 
the laws or wiſe in the policy of the moft civilized na- 
tions, into one complex body of inſtitutions ; the dif- 
fufion of philoſophy and the perfection of religion, 
conſpired to prolong the duration of the Roman em- 
pire, for a period which no former Government, if ag 
extenſive and placed in fimilar circumſtances, could 
poſſibly have equalled. It was overwhelmed and dif- 
ſolved, when its military energy had been enervated, 
and its civil adminiſtration had become too languid, 
corrupt, and inefficient for the maintenance of order, 
or defence. | | 
Barbariſm and ſavage freedom ſettling on the ruins 
of this mighty political fabric, took that form of civil 
and military arrangements, Which has been denomina- 
ted FEUDAL. The ſubordination of an army was in 
it combined with the equal liberty of a democracy 


the ſufferings of ſlavery were alleviated, if not abolith- 


ed, and its deſpondency cheared ; a ſpecies of govern- 


ment complex and regulated, yet confiderably free 
and energetic, was eſtabliſhed over Europe. Religion, 


as well as military force, exalting its empire over the 
wreck of civility and knowledge, happily mitigated 


the ferocity, and reſtrained the turbulence of its col- 


league. . 


- Ere feodiſm and the papal hierarchy could be diſ. 
folved, knowledge, civility, and induſtry were to re- 


vive. The ſymptoms and the effects of their revival 
were various. Here it was gradual and productive of 


no convulſion; there it ſapped the ariſtocracy, and As, 
added new force to the monarchy; on this fide, theſ Welfa 
out-works of the hierarchy were melted away befor ally 
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the keen glance of knowledge: on that, they who had 
been conſigned to a ſort of milder ſlavery, were eman- 


- cipated and raiſed by induſtry, yet their ſuperiors not 
= alarmed or depreſſed. In Britain the commons were 
5 emancipated ſo gradually, that their ſpirits were hard- 


1 iy at any time maddened by the change. In Germany 
e power of the hierarchy was broken, but the milita- 
ry ariſtocracy rather ſtrengthened than injured by its 
ot decay. In France and in Spain, the monarchy gained ; 
the hierarchy did not loſe; the ariſtocracy fell; the 
people hardly appeared to riſe. 
ik. In the mean time, the eyes of knowledge, and the 
n, | arms of induſtry, ſeemed to be multiplied a thouſand 
fold. The wide baſis and maſſy ſtructure of Feodiſm, 
and of the Chriſtian Hierarchy, were ſingularly advan- 


if. | Panent ſtage for them to act upon; inſtead of thoſe 
ed, ſhifting quickſands, amidſt the fluctuations of which, 
id. || their labours and diſcoveries had been in ancient times, 
? | continually overwhelmed and loſt, Knowledge and 
induſtry acting in circumſtances thus favourable, aſto- 
niſhingly improved and exalted the ſocial and individu- 
al character of man in Europe. We have ſeen know- 
ledge make every where, the moſt ſucceſsful inroads 
into the empire of ignorance and unintelligent force. 
ey! We have ſecn it gradually redreſs the injuſtice, and 
ich- correct the impolicy of Feodiſm, without proceeding 
raſhly to break down the fabric. We have ſeen it 
free humanize the gloomy cruelty of ſuperſtition, calm the 
wildneſs of enthuſiaſm, and breathe into the popular 
forms of religion, a ſpirit by which they are rendered 
atedl leſs unworthy of the God whom we adore. We have 
ſeen it teach RULERS, that the practice of juſtice and 
beneficence, and a ready compliance with the reaſon- 
dit. able wiſhes of their ſubjects, ars their trueſt glory and 
happineſs ; ſubjects, that in the preſent imperfection af 
human nature, not unreſtrained licentiouſneſs, but a 
off condition regulated by equal, ſtable, and improveable 
andl laws, is the form of ſociety the moſt favourable to their 
welfare. Never before was mind ſo fully or ſo gene- 


* rally unfolded and expanded; or the influence of rea- 


th 


1g || tageous to their exertions ; preſenting a firm and per- 
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fon ſo powerful in the direction of the civil affairs of 
men. It feemed as if public Government were faſt 
advancing to the higheſt perfection of juſtice and poli- 
tical wiſdom ; while the improvement of the general 


: 
a 
t 
intelligence and virtue of individuals appeared to pro- t. 
miſe, that human fociety might at length perhaps ar- F 
ir 
tl 
tl 
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rive at a ſtate in which the forms of government ſhould 
be unneceſſary. If many evils yet remained; the tri- 
umph with which we could look back on all paſt Ages, 
proved that many had been aboliſhed. he 
But, a train of events have taken place in one of || la 
the greateſt kingdoms of Europe; by which thoſe fair m 
proſpects are overcaſt ; and it is rendered uncertain, I tie 
whether all the chaos of the republican diſorder and VI. 
| the deſpotic oppreſſion of ancient times, may not be tr: 
| ſuddenly renewed,—the civilizing labours of Know- ; 
| 2 * Induſtry interrupted, - and their works de- W! 
| rOyed. | 
| Whatever may be the fate of thoſe Gallic adventu- 1y, 
EL . rers, who are now beating about in a tempeſtuous and | the 
| unexplored political ocean, their ſafe arrival or their dy 
ſhipwreck muſt be momentous to poſterity, Whether Pee 
; future ages and experience ſhall reje& as chimerical or ver 
1 | adopt as ſalutary their principles of polity, ſo ſubver- 1nd 
| five of the preſent eſtabliſhed inſtitutions of ſociety, ff t | 
| their tranſactions will ſtill be important to ages yet to | His 
| come. If rejected, ſuch principles will be regarded 
18 in future, merely as the eruptions of the body politic, 
* and our poſterity will find an antidote for a diſeaſe, at 1 
which baffles the ſkill of the beſt of modern political] 
phyſicians. But if, on the contrary, the voyagersf ſum 
| ſhould arrive at the deſired port, and explore new and] in a 
flouriſhing political regions, then the perſeverance they him 
have evinced, and the difficulties they have encounter- N 
ed, will be, like thoſe of the diſcoverers of the Tranf-ſ tran 
_ atlantic regions, marks of their future glory; and their 
diſaſters and misfortunes will be accurately placed, as his r 
rocks and ſhoals, in the chart of the new political trou 
world, for the ſafer paſſage of future navigators. 
Whatever, in a word, may be the iſſue between the 
preſent contending powers, the modern hiſtory of 
| 1 | F Tances 
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France wilt ſoon become more intereſting to ſociety, 
and develope the ſecret ſprings of human action more 
accurately than the Greek or Roman ſtory ; the exer- 
tions of the French armies. will be more important 
than the conqueſts of Alexander; and the hiſtories of 
Robeſpierre, the Briſſotines, and the Jacobines, more 
intereſting than the factious efforts of the Gracchii, 
the conſpiracy of Cataline, or the death of Cæſar by 
the hand of Brutus. 7 | 

Although our avowed intention is only to recapitu- 
late the leading events of the French Revolution, it 
may not be altogether unneceſſary, to take a little no- 
tice of the ſituation of the country for ſome years pre- 
vious, that we may be enabled more accurately to 
trace the origin of this Wonderful Event. | 

The whole hiſtory of mankind does not farniſh us 
with one inſtance of a country ſo completely ſunk un- 
der De/poti/m, as France, Upon his own mandate on- 
ly, the King levied taxes to a greater amount, than 
the political contributions of the whole Germanic bo- 
dy. Extortion, ignorance, and poverty depreſſed the 


people, who, ſtrangers to their own rights, could ne- 


ver claim them. The King's officers could drag any 
individual from his bufineſs and his family, to labour 
at ſome public work, probably for ſtate magnificence. 
His income was more than half conſumed. by Taxes, 
which were cruelly oppreſſive. The Gabelle, or Salt 
Tax in a particular manner diſtreſſed the people 
at large.— No man had it in his power to fay, whe-- 


ther he ſhould eat falt—the quantity he ſhvuld con- 


ſume in his family—or when he ſhould purchaſe it 


in all theſe points the farmer of the revenue directed. 


him, „ | 
Nor was it in their property only the nation was 
trampled upon; their bodily. labour, we have juſt 
feen to be at the beck of their Sovereign; by whom or 
his miniſters, they could be impriſoned without con- 
troul. Lettres de cachet were invented and liberally: 
uſed, under the pretence of preſerving pubhe quiet; 
nay to ſuch lengths was this abuſe carried, that the 
very Miſtreſſes of the * ſold them; by theſe means 
| 3 | any 
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any man of property, for a trifling compenſation 


could carry his. revenge to the very utmoſt bounds. 
The nobility and clergy were ſharers in the unjuſt ra- 


pine of the court. The nobility were bribed to the 


ſupport of this immenſe fabric of corruption and mi- 
ſery, by a complete exemption from all public con- 


tributions; and their paſſions were gratified with the 


privilege of procuring letters de cachet, upon moſt 
occaſions, againſt thoſe who offended or diſpleaſed 


them. The clergy are ſaid to have been inveſted with 
nearly a fifth of the net produce of the whole king- 
dom, exclufive of eſtates of immenſe value. 


The adminiſtration of juſtice was well calculated to 
aſſimilate with the reſt of the ſyſtem. The criminal 
trials were generally ſecret, and the ftate trials always ſo. 
But the moſt complete abſurdity was, that men were 
not elevated to the bench of Juſtice for their talents 
or their integrity, but the ſeats on theſe venerable tri- 


bunals were publicly and notoriouſly fold to the high- 


eſt bidder; and it is affirmed, that the decifions of the 

courts were ſcarcely leſs venal. Ed 8 
Groſs and audacious as were theſe abuſes, the au- 

thority by which they were ſupported was too well 


guarded to be eafily overturned. A numerous mer- 


cenary army was always at the diſpoſal of the king 
and his favourites; a ſyſtem of police, at once the moft 


perfect and the moſt arbitrary that ever was deviſed, 


pervaded every part of the kingdom; and a hoſt of 
ſpies and infor mers, diſperſ-d throughout the nation, 


rendered more effectual ſervice to the caufe of deſpo- 


tiſm than even the Janizaries of the monarch. 

That fo ſtupendous an edifice of tyranny ſhould 
ever be brought to deſtruction, is the circumſtance 
which ought chiefly to excite our ſurpriſe. It was 
formed for duration, and muſt have been permanent, 
had not the »mbition of ſucceſſive monarehs counter- 
acted the arrangements of the corrupt, but ingenious 


authors of the ſyſtem. The paſſion for war, and the 


practice of funding, (which ſooner or later muſt effect 
a violent change in all the governments of Europe,) 


brought that of France to a premature deſtruction. 
| | | Speculative 
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Speculative men attribute too much to the diffuſion of 


knowledge, when they aſcribe to this cauſe the French 
Revolution. The diffuſion of knowledge may teach 
men to feel their wrongs, but it is the painful ſenſe of 
oppreſſion that will ſtimulate to reſent them. The 
people in all countries are timid, patient, ſubmiſſive z 
the ſlaves of habit, of intereſt, and of prejudice ; and 
will endure much rather than riſk every thing. 

The prodigality of Louis XIV. was united with a 
magnificence which dazzled Europe by its ſplendour, 
and gratified that national vanity which has been con- 
fidered for ages as characteriſtic of the French. He 
was ſucceeded by a prince who united in himſelf the 


oppofite vices of avarice and prodigality, While im- 


menſe ſums were expended on the fruitleſs wars of the 
court, and ſcarcely leſs on that ſyſtem of intrigue b 
which the cabinet of France affected to direct the af- 
fairs of Europe ; while the public treaſure was laviſhed 
upon proſtitutes and panders “; the king had a pri- 
vate treaſury of his own, in which he gratified his ava- 
rice with contemplating an accumulation of property, 
extorted by the moſt unjuſt means from the wretched 
peaſantry of France. Po 
Nature had formed the heart of Louis XVI. of the 
beſt materials, and from his firſt acceſſion to power he 
appeared to make the happineſs of his people, if not 
the principal at leaſt one of the great objects of his 
government : and had the ſtate of the finances not been 
irretrievably bad, the reforms in adminiſtration which 
he effected would have immortalized his name. By 
diſpoſition or by habit averſe to pomp and parade, 
he could part without reluctance with every thing 
which had no farther object than to gratify thoſe puerile 
paſſions Yet the character of Louis has been general- 
ly miſtaken, and one feature has been conſtantly over- 
looked. He was tenacious of power, and never part- 
ted with it but with extreme reluctance. This remark 
will meet with frequent confirmation in the courſe of 
E this 
* ce The pomp of the court of Louis XIV, fays M. 
Rabaut, . was par/imony when compared with that of 


b 


% 
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this hiſtory; and indeed the misfortunes of his con- 
cluding years appear to have been greatly aggravated, 


if not in a meaſure created, by the circumſtance, 


The diſgraceful ſyſtem which had darkened the an- 
nals of France during the latter years of his grand- 
father's reign, though it might be ſupported under an 


aged monarch, to whom habit had reconciled his ſub- 


jects, and whoſe declining years afforded a hope of a 
ſpeedy change, could not be endured under a young 
king; and Louis had the ſenſe to fee that a change of 
meaſures was neceflary, and the ſpirit to enter upon 
ſuch a change. | | 

.One of the moſt popular meaſures that was adopted, 
was the recal of the Count de Maurepas to court, 
whence he had been baniſhed three and twenty years. 
This nobleman had formerly been miniſter for the ma- 
rine department, a ſtation for which he was eminently 
qualified, and was, in all reſpects, conſidered as a man 


of great abilities. It is ſaid, that in ſome papers which 
the Dauphin, father to Louis the Sixteenth, left be- 
hind him for the uſe of his ſon, and which were only to 


be delivered to him on his acceſſion to the throne, M. 


de Maurepas was ſtrongly recommended, as being poſ- 


ſeſſed of ſuperior talents for preſiding in his council. 
Upon bis return to court, he declined reſuming the 
ſuperintendency of the marine, but accepted a ſeat in 


the privy- council; and continued, without any parti- 


cular title, to be the mover of all public affairs. 
Several ladies of high quality, who, from their ſer- 
vile aſſiduities to the late favourite, had long baſked 
in the ſmiles of the court, were: now banifhed from 
thence; while others who had obſerved a different 
line of conduct were recalled, and honoured with 
particular marks of royal favour. Matters, trivial in 
appearance, are uſefully attended to by princes when 
they contribute, in any degree, to gain the good-will 
and love of their people. Small conſiderations create 


great funds of gratitude and affection. The young 
monarch, in paſſing through Paris on his way to Mu- 


ette, was ſurrounded by incredible numbers of people, 
who rended the air with their acclamations of Long 
8 \ Y : „ ve 
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ce live the King!“ Stricken with theſe unſought teſti- 
monies of zeal and affection, he put his head out of 


the coach, and repeatedly exclaimed, © Long live my 


e people! your happineſs ſhall be the principal object 
of my care.“ | 
Though a change of conncil took place immediately 


after the acceſſion of Louis, ſome time was ſuffered to 


elapſe before the actual removal of the old miniſters. 


The Duke d'Aiguillon was the firſt to reſign his office 


of prime-minifter, who was ſpeedily followed by the 
diſmiſſion of the Chancellor de Maupeou, and the 
Abbe Terray, comptroller-general of the finances, who 
had juſtly incurred the deteſtation of the people. Yet 
even on this occaſion, when the moſt ſevere exertions 
of rigour would have been juſtifiable, the moderation 
of the king was confpicuous ; the puniſhment of Mau- 
peou was limited to the loſs of his employment ; he 
was permitted to retire to his eſtate in Normandy, and 


to enjoy without reſtraint the fruits of his iniquity, 


The Seals were delivered to M. de Mirominil, preſi- 
dent of the parliament of Rouen; the Count de Ver- 


gennes, who had filled with reputation the poſt of 


ainbaſſador at the courts of Conſtantinople and Stock- 
holm, was called to preſide over the foreign depart- 
ment; and the Count, afterwards Mareſhall de Muy, 
was nominated ſecretary of war. 

The joy that was excited by the removal of theſe 
unpopular miniſters, to whom were juſtly aſcribed the 


deſtruction of the parliaments, and all the other obnoxi- 


ous meaſures of the late reign, may be more eaſily con- 
ceived than expreſſed. Nor were the hopes leſs ardent 
that were formed with regard to the future management 
of public affairs. The diſmiſſion of the Duke d'Aiguil- 


lon had filled the partiſans of the Duke de Choiſeul 


with the higheſt exultation; they were ſanguine in 
their expectations that he would again be entruſted 
with the government of the nation; while thoſe who 
wiſhed for a continuance of peace and thoſe who were 
jealous of his power, were equally apprehenſive of that 
event. But neither the hopes of the former, nor the 
fears of the latter were realized ; he was, * 2 


j 
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to purchaſe Rights to exerciſe any Trade. 
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called to court, and honoured with the ſmiles of his 


ſovereign ; but the favour he enjoyed was only extend- 
ed to him as a private perſon, and he was carefully 


excluded from all participation in matters of ſtate, 


The popularity of the king was increaſed by the 


Publication of an edi, in which he engaged to pay 


unremitting attention to the management of the finan- 
ces; to reſtore the diſcharge of the public debt, which 
had been intercepted by his predeceſſor; and to make 
ample compenſation to ſuch as had ſuffered by that in- 
jurious meaſure. At the ſame time, various ſchemes 
of economy were adopted; and though theſe were 
more pleafing in their appearance than beneficial in 
their effects, the people received with tranſport plans 


which promiſed ſome futute attention to their happi- 


neſs, and, at leaſt, diſplayed a defire of releaſing them 
from their burdens. The price of bread, which had 
riſen exceſſively, was reduced by the prudent manage- 
ment of the new miniſters, and thoſe who, in the con- 
fuſion of the laft reign, had treaſured up the corn in 
their granaries, and thereby occaſioned an artificial 
ſcarcity, were now prevailed upon to bring it to 
market. | TE 
But ge ceconomy was not the characteriſtie of the 
Louis XVI. However moderate he himſelf 
was, the expenſive prodigality of the Queen and ſplen- 
did gaiety of the court, increaſed the embarraſſments 


of the French finances; which for a long time had been 


very great. A new Tax was a piece of ingenuity, 
more eſpecially, if ſuch, a Tax as could be diſguiſed. 
The farming of Taxes had for ſome time been import- 


ed from Italy; a ſyſtem which always tends to diſtreſs 
the people, and impoveriſh the public treaſury. 


The 


ſale of Offices increaſed alſo. It may appear wonder- 
ful.to a Briton to hear, that in France it was neceſſary 
A French 
Financier had at one time in his bureau thirty patents 
ready made out for peruke makers, which were ſold 


to perſons, many of them reſiding in the remoteſt pro- 
vinces. Every thing was ſold, by which means — h 
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public at large were indirectly taxed, as the Conſcience 
pays for all.” Trade and induſtry ſuffered in the cauſe. 

In the appointment of M. Turgot to the depart- 
ment of Finance, the king evinced his diſcernment or 
his docility. The commercial arrangements of the 
kingdom received the moſt valuable improvements un- 
der the guidance of this upright and able ſtateſmen; 
but his integrity was too inflexible, and his projects 
too extenſive, not to excite the ever wakeful jealouſy 
of the farmers general; and an accidental or artificial 
famine was made the inſtrument for depriving him of 
the public confidence. On his refignation he was ſuc- 
ceeded by a M. Clugny, on whoſe death M. Taboreau 
des Reaux was appointed to the vacant poſt; and in a 
ſhort time after, the king, whoſe attention appears to 
have been particularly directed to this object, aſſoci- 
ated with him M. Neckar, by birth a Swiſs, and the 
firft proteſtant, who, from the time of the revocation. 
of the edi& of Nantz, had ever been elevated to an 
official fituation of any conſequence in France. M. 
Neckar had rendered himſelf conſpicuous by ſeveral 
commercial plans, which he had ſucceſsfully recom- 
mended to the Mercantile part of the nation, and par- 
ticularly by the adjuſtment of ſome differences which 
had taken place between the India Company and the 
Crown. | 

In the meantime a circumftance occurred, which, to 
a country burdened with debts and taxes, could only 
be productive of total ruin. The year 1974 will be 
memorable for the unfortunate war between Great 
Britain and her North American colonies—a war ex- 
cited for the enforcing of a tax which would not have 
paid for collecting it; If any thing could exceed the im- 


IT 


- prudence of the Engliſh miniſtry in commencing the 


war, it was that of France in engaging in it—Such, 
however, were the infatuated politics of both nations. 


The old deteſtable prejudice taught the uninformed 
part of the people to regard a neighbouring nation as 


pro-ſtheir nat ural enemies, was not leſs prevalent in France 


; the 


ublic [while embarraſſed with a domeſtic diſpute, might in 


han in England; and the notion of diſtreſſing a rival 


War, 
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ſuch circumſtances be eaſily made popular. The old | a1 
ſtateſmen of France, accuſtomed to that meddling and p 
intriguing ſcheme of politics which is ever deſirous to N 
interfere in the internal concerns of other nations, | in 
could not overlook the opportunity which the Ameri- th 
can war afforded. The queen educated from infancy | yi 
in an hereditary hatred to the Engliſh nation, and flat - ¶ co 
tered by the glory which the French might atchieve in | ka 
the conteſt, ſoon embraced the American cauſe. The Ino 
enlightened part of the nation were actuated by a more ſan 

_ "generous enthuſiaſm. Among all who read, and all [ye 
who reflected in France, the cauſe of America appear- [pa 
ed the cauſe of Liberty; and the efforts of ſome of [for 
the moſt illuſtrious individuals anticipated the arrange- fdig 
ments of the court. The Marquis de la Fayette, a fclo 
young nobleman nearly allied to the illuſtrious houſe Jſuc 
of Noailles, of large property, and not leſs remarkable 
for his accompliſhments than his rank, fitted out, in 
an early ſtage of the diſpute, a veſſel at his own ex- 
pence, and embarked for America, where he after- 
wards obtained a high ſtation and conſiderable emi- 
tl nence and reputation in the continental army. 
lit! The court had no ſooner taken a decided part in 
ill! the American diſpute, than that continent was conſi- 
5 dered as the theatre of glory; and the young nobility 
of France were emulous to diſtinguiſn themſelves in 
| the conteſt, There they imbibed principles which 
* could only be fatal to a deſpotic government, while 
| the progreſs of the war irrecoverably deranged the fi- 
nances of the country. France indeed humbled her 
rival, but ſhe ruined herſelf; and her imprudence will 
ever remain a warning to nations againſt incautiouſly 
ruſhing into unneceſſary wars, and againſt that deſtruc- 
tive ſyſtem of politics, which involves the fate of king · Ir 
doms, in concerns which are unconnected with their 
internal ſafety and why | e 
Great as were M. Neckar's akiiities, ard unim- 
peachable as was his integrity, it may be doubted 
whether his mode of raiſing the ſupplies for the war 
was the moſt prudent or advantageous. According to 
| his plan, one loan was made to pay the intereſt of 
Es | . | another, 
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another, and no new taxes were levied upon the peo- 
ple. The popularity of ſuch a meaſure might, in M. 
Neckar's mind counterbalance its improvidence; and 
indeed ſubſequent events may induce us to ſuſpect 
that, levied as the taxes then were in France, the pri- 
vileged orders being wholly exempted, the people 
could ſcarcely bear any additional burdens. M. Nec- 
kar endeavoured to find reſources in a moſt rigid œco- 
nomy, and in ſeveral ſalutary reforms in the houſhold 
and in the different official departments: but his ſe- 
verity in this reſpect raiſed againſt him a formidable 
party in the court; and ſeveral of his propoſed re- 
forms being repreſented as inconſiſtent with the royal 
dignity, he was diſmiſſed from his office towards the 
cloſe of the year 1781. The return of peace in the 
ſucceeding year, though it relieved the nation from 
the apprehenſions of future embarraſſments, did not 
extricate the public treaſury from the exiſting difficul- 
ties. After M. Neckar, a ſeries of empirics admini- 
ſtered the finances, but with no ſalutary effect; and in 
he year 1783, the failure of the Caiſſe d' Eſcompte (or 
dank of diſcount) involved the commercial world equal- 
y with the court in perplexity and apprehenſion. This 
bank had been eſtabliſned in 1776, under the auſpices 
of M. Turgot, by a company of private adventurers. 
ts capital was C 500,000. ſterling, and its object was 
o diſcount commercial bills of ſhort dates, at four 
der cent. The company were alſo empowered to iſ- 
ue notes to the amount of their capital, which circu- 
ted among the mercantile people like the notes of 

e bank of England. As the ſtock had rifen above 
ar, the ſurpriſe and conſternation of the public were 
eatly excited by its ſudden ſtoppage. The ſcarcity 
f ſpecie was the cauſe aſſigned for this ſingular event; 
ut the true cauſe of the failure was the immenſe 
dans which it had iſſued to government. Several ex- 
edients were tried by the miniſtry to relieve the em- 
rraſſments of the bank, and by the ſtrong exertion 


e warf Government it was enabled to maintain a tottering 
ing to redit. | | 
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It was chiefly owing to the exertions of M. Calonne* 
that the Caiſſe d' Eſcompte was ennabled to ſupport it- 
ſelf. This gentleman was the third who had ſucceed- 
ed to the office of comptroller of the finances from the 
diſmiſſion of M. Neckar. He was corffeſſedly a man 
of ability, and had filled ſucceſſively the office of in- 
tendant of Metz, and of the province of Flanders 
and Artois. © The public however,“ ſays an ele- 

gant French writer, © ſaw with diſguſt and apprehen- 
ſion the wealth of the nation fall into the hands of a 
man who had dilapidated his own patrimony ; a man 
who, inconfiderate in his character, and immoral upon 
ſyſtem, had diſhonoured his talents by his vices, and 
his dignities by the baſeneſs of his conduct; who, while 
he exerciſed the office of Procureur General of the 
parliament of Douay, had degraded himſelf ſo far as 
to act as the ſpy of the miniſter, with reſpec to the 
Procureur General of the parliament of Brittany, and 
had the inſolence to fit as the judge of that reſpectable 
magiſtrate, whom he had calumniated; who grown grey 
In the intrigues of gallantry and of the court, loaded 
with a weight of ignominy and of debt, came with a 
flock of needy ſycophants to ſeize upon the treaſures 
of the nation, and to devour its revenues under the 
pretence of adminiſtering them.“ 8 

The firſt part of the career of M. Calonne, was not- 
withſtanding, brilliant; but it was only a brilliant de- 
ception. After reſtoring the credit of the Caiſſe d'Eſ. 
compte, one of his firſt meaſures was to eſtabliſh a 
Caiſſe d'Amortiſſiment, or ſinking fund, which by a 
kind of miniſterial juggle was in a certain courſe of 
years to diſcharge the whole national debt. While 
freſh loans were negoctated every year, the public was 
deluded by inflated panegyrics on this heaven born 
miniſter; and it was reported by his agents, that he 
had diſcovered the miraculous ſecret of diſcharging the 
debts and burdens of the nation by —borrowing ! 

While ſuch were the plans and the promiſes of the 
miniſter, the court was never known ſo brilliant and 
fo expenfive. The immenſe debts of the princes of the 
blood were liquidated, penſions were granted with a 

g N profuſe 
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profuſe hand, and every petty ſervice munificently 


requited. Rambouilla was purchaſed for the king; St 
Cloud for the queen: all was magnificence and ſplen- 
dour. A French writer compares the deluſion of the 
nation to a delightful viſion, or rather an enchant- 


ment ; We ſlept,” ſays he, in the gardens of Ar- 


mida ; but the awaking was as terrible as the dream 
had been flattering.” : 
It was impoſſible indeed that ſo miſerable a deception 


could long eſcape the penetration of a nation ſo quick- 


ſighted as the French. When the edict for regiſtering 


the loan of 1785 was preſented to the parliament of 
Paris, that aſſembly was alarmed to find that it amount- 


ed to the enormous ſum of £ 3, 3 30, ooo, ſterling, and 


the murmurs of the parliament were ſeconded by 


thoſe of the people. The king however inſiſted per- 


emptorily upon their compliance with his mandate; 


but when they regiſtered the edict, it was accompanied 


with a reſolution importing, . That public economy 


was the only genuine ſource of abundant revenue, the 
only means of providing for the neceſſities of the ſtate, 
and of reſtoring that credit which borrowing had re- 
duced to the brink of ruin.“ . 

As ſoon as the proceeding was known, the king re- 
quired the attendance of the grand dcputarion of par- 
hament ; he eraſed from their records the reſolution 
that had been adopted; and obſerved, that, though it 


was his pleaſure that the parliament ſhohld communi- 


cate, by its reſpectful repreſentations, whatever might 
intereſt the good of the public, yet he never would 


conſent that they ſhould fo far abuſe his confidence 


and clemency, as to erect themſelves into the cenſors 
of his adminiſtration ; he expected in future that they 
ſhould confine their expreflions within the limits of 
wiſdom and loyalty ; he declared himſelf ſatisfied with 
the conduct of the comptroller-general, and determi- 
ned on no account to ſuffer groundleſs apprehenſions to 
interfere with thoſe plans which had for their exclu- 
ſive object the good of the ſtate and the eaſe of the na- 
tion; and, more ſtrongly to mark his diſpleaſure at 
their expoſtulations, he directed the diſmiſſion from 
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farther ſervice, of one of their officers who had appear- 


ed moſt active in forwarding the late reſolution. 
Though Monſieur de Calonne could not fail to be 


highly flattered by the approbation and ſupport of his 
ſovereign, yet the oppoſition of the parliament, at a 
period when their aſſiſtance was peculiarly neceſſary, 


mortified him moſt ſenſibly. The alarming ſtate of 
the finances demanded the moſt ſerious attention. 
The taxes, though numerous, were wholly unequal 
to the ſupply of the current expences of the ſtate, and 
to the diſcharge of the intereſt of annuities rifing on 
various funds, The expenditure of courſe greatly ex- 


ceeded the revenue ; and, as new funds could not be 
raiſed, recourſe was had to the deſperate meaſure of 
withholding the payment of the annuities to the pub- 


lic creditors for a ſum'equal to the amount of the de- 
ficiency. The diſtreſs and calamity occaſioned there- 
by to numbers of people, excited great diſcontents 
and the murmurs were enereaſed by the undue pre- 
ference ſuppoſed to be given to thoſe claſſes whoſe 


payments were not ſtopped. 


The crown, with reſpect to all that lay within its 
own immediate cognizance and power, acted the 
nobleſt part during this ſtate of public embarraſſment 
and diſtreſs. Incapable of comprehending the com- 
plicated details, and the perplexed fituation of the 
national finances, the king endeavoured to alleviate 
the diſtreſſes of the people, by curtailing the expences 
of his court, houſhold, and even of his royal perſon. 
But though theſe reductions were ſo great as to trench 
deeply upon the long-eſtabliſhed ſplendour of the 
crown, and though the ſavings were accordingly very 
conſiderable, yet they failed of anſwering the patriotic 
2nd generous intention of the monarch, when plunged 
into the abyſs of public debts, demands, and neceſſi- 
ties. The free gifts granted by the clergy, and other 
public bodies, produced as little permanent effect; 
and, amidft the multitude of demands, conld ſcarcely 
afford relief to any pecuniary neceſſity of the court. 

The circumſtances, with the alarming clamour and 


tion 


diſcontent which they produced, rendered the adop-fi 
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ear- Þ tion of ſome ſpeedy and deciſive meaſure indiſpenſably 
requiſite. The crown, wearied out by the repeated 
be failure and diſappointment which it had experienced 
his in the ſchemes and undertakings of miniſters, and find- 
it a ing its difliculties every day encreaſing, and becoming 
ary, more inſupportable, determined at length to throw 
> of W itſelf upon the affection and wiſdom of the nation for 
ion. ſuccour and ſupport. Though this falutary meaſure 
qual was propoſed by M. de Calonne, it was adopted by 
and the king with ſo good a grace, that it ſeemed to flow 
on ¶ ſpontaneouſly from his own good diſpoſition and will; 
ex- and it would have proved a moſt happy circumſtance 
t be for France—had the known how to profit by it—that 
e of her preſent. monarch neither poſſeſſed the obſtinate, 
zub- & overbearing, arbitrary temper of fome of his predeceſ- 
de- fors, nor had configned his power into the hands of 
cre- & miſtreſſes and favourites, and ſuffered his mind to be 
nts; ¶ corrupted by the vanity and pleaſures of a voluptuous - 
pre- Court. | | 
hoſe The peeuniary difficulties of the ſtate have, in mary 
countries rendered it neceſſary for monarchs to appiy 
1 its Ito the collective reſources and collective councils of 
the the nation. The modification of regal authority, and 
nent fl the admiſſion of the public into a participation of that 
-om- authority, has generally been attended with conſe- 
the Bquences caſy and happy to both: Few kings, how- 
viate Jever, have had recourſe to this expedient until they 
nces had exhauſted every other means of ſupply; they moſt 
ſon. commonly conſulted their ſubjects after the adoption 
ench Jof irregular or violent meaſures for encreaſing the re- 
the venue they already poſſeſſed, and this loſt the merit 
very ot a generous reliance on the approbation and affec- 
; tion of their peop!e, ſeeming rather to be driven to 
them by neceſſity, than to be turned to them through 
choice, This was not the caſe with the preſent go- 
vernment of France. Little reſort, in compariſon 
with the exactions of former reigns, had been had to 
ompulſory loans, arbitrary extenſion of taxes, altera- 
tion in the value of the coin, or to any of thoſe modes 
of violence and chicane which had been ſo frequently 
adopted by the French monarchs, On the contrary 
T nd 33 i from 
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from the moment Lewis the Sixteenth turned his at- 
tention ſeriouſly to the improvement of his revenues, 
the object had been to eſtabliſh a baſis of public cre- 
dit. This was begun, as we have before fhewen, un- 
der the adminiſtration of M. Neckar, by a general ex- 
poſure of the finances. The public were ſolemnly 
called in to the council of the monarch, and deſired 
to judge for themſelves in a concern of ſuch great and 
general importance. A great ſtep, not to the forms 
but to the ſubſtanee of public liberty, and, perhaps, 
the greateſt advance that ever was made by a king to- 
wards the eſtabliſnment of a free conſtitution. With 
more or leſs regularity, this ſyſtem had been purſued 
ever ſince, until, by its natural operation, combined 
with the growing neceſſities of the government, it led 
to the calling of the aſſembly of the Notables, and 
from thence, to a more univerſal application to the 
ſenſe of the nation. N ; 
The proclamation for afſembling the notables was 
iſſued on the 29th of December 1786, and the- writs 
_ were directed to ſeven princes of the blood; nine dukes 
and peers of France; eight field marſhals; twenty-two 
nobles ; eight counſellors of ſtate ; four maſters of re- 
queſts ; eleven archbiſhops and biſhops ; thirty-ſeven 
heads of the law; twelve deputies of the pays d'etat ; 
the lieutenant civil; and twenty-five magiſtrates of 
different towns: in all one hundred and forty-four. 
The meeting was at firſt fixed for the 29th of Janu- 
ary 1787; but as the miniſter was not prepared, it was 
deferred to the th of February, and afterwards to a 
more diſtant period by the indifpoſition of M. Calonne 
himſelf and that of the Count de Vergennes, firſt ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, who died on the very day appointed for 
their meeting after theſe various procraſtinations. M. 
-de Vergennes was fucceeded by the Count de Mont- 
morin, a nobleman pf the firſt character, and who was 
leſs favourably diſpoſed to the views of the comptroller 
general than his predeceſſor. 5 
It has been ſhrewdly remarked, that M. Calonne 
convoked the notables not to diſcuſs but to admire 
his plans; and in the meaſures which he adopted 
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to ſecure their approbation we muſt applaud his in- 
genuity, if we cannot compliment him on his politi- 
cal integrity. The notables were divided into ſeven 
different bureaux, or ſections, over each of which a 
prince of the blood preſided. By the majority of the 
ſections every queſtion was to be decided: and thus the 
miniſter contrived that fort y- four ſuffrages ſhould con- 
ſtitute a majority of the whole; and we may reaſon- 
ably conclude that he had diſpoſed of his creatures in 
ſuch a manner that more than this number was entire- 
ly at his command. | | | 

All his precautions however were in vain. The 
notables met on the 26th of February—it was impoſ- 
fible to conceal the monſtrous deficit of 110 millions 
of livres. The miniſter attempted to throw the blame 
upon his predeceſſors; but M. Neckar had previouſly 
publiſhed his Compte Rendu, or general ſtate of the fi- 
nances on his diſmiſſion from office; and this at leaſt 
ſerved to eſtabliſn one fact, that the public affairs had 
not been improved in the hands of M. Calonne. In 
the archbiſhop of Toulouſe the miniſter found a for- 
midable opponent, and one ſtill more dangerous in the 
Count de Mirabeau, who had formerly been in habits 
of intimacy with the comptroller general. As M. Ca- 
lonne ſaw no remedy for the derangement of the finan- 
ces but the equalization of the taxes, his new plan ex- 
cited at once the jealouſy of the privileged orders. In 
the mean time the honeſt indignation of M. Miromef- 
nil the keeper of the ſeals. and the more ſubtle venge- 
ance of his rival the Baron de Breteuil, who was the 
favourite miniſter of the Queen, were actively employ- 
ed for his removal; and the ftorm of public reſentment 
increaſing in violence, he was at length obliged to re- 
fign a ſituation which by his duplicity he had diſgraced. 
Before his removal, he had the addreſs to procure - 
from the king the diſmiſſion of the Keeper of the ſeals, 
and to recommend his friend. M. Lamoignon to the 
vacant office. The Baron de Breteuil he attempted 
to remove but in vain—fince the party which ſupport- 
ed him was too powerful to be ſucceſsfully oppoſed. 
The aſſembly of the notables was ſoon after _—_ 
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The oppoſition of the Archbiſhop of Touloufe te War 
the plans of M. Calonne in the aſſembly of notables, Wth 
was rewarded with the office which the latter had juſt N 
vacated. But ſuch was the hopeleſs ſtate of France, Wm 
that the new comptroller general was ſcarcely appoint- Wit, 
ed, before he was engaged in: fimilar difficulties with W vc 
his predeceſſors. The King, diſappointed in all the 
hopes with which he had flattered himſeif from the Hor 
agency of the notables, had recourſe. to the ancient W fif 
mode of raiſing ſupplies by royal edi&t; and the new co 
taxes to be levied were a double poll. tax, a third twen- ar 
tieth, and a ſtamp-duty. The whole of theſe were de 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the parliament of Paris, on the MW ca 
ſtrong ground that they were more. than the people 
could bear; and the King was obliged to enforce the WW an 
regiſtering of the edits bythe exerciſe of his abſolute au- pa 
thority, and holding what was called, under the ancient ¶ at 
regimen, a bed of juſtice. Previous to this ceremony, ¶ vi 
however, the parliament made a ſpirited remonſtrance fl de 
againſt the edits; and on the following day a formal Wen 
proteſt was entered againſt the forcible violation, of on 
their records. 0 855 | | 
The parliament. for this offence was. baniſhed to wi 
Troyes; but purchaid its recall by conſenting to re- i th. 
giſter the edict. for the additional twentieth, Towards Not! 
the cloſe of the year, however, this ill · concerted har- lf git 
mony was again broken. The urgent neceſſities of the ¶ tr 
fate required extraordinary reſources. On the th of] 
November 1787, in a very full meeting of the parlia- the 
ment, the King entered the aſſembly, and propoſed a Hoff 
new edict⸗for the approbation, authoriſing a loan of for 
four hundred and Wey millions of livres, or near nine- ff ref 
teen millions ſterling; dn was accompanied with wa 
one of a more popular nature, viz. an edict for the re- the 
eſtabliſhment of the proteſtants in all their civil rights. thi 
A long and intereſting debate enſued upon theſe m- 
propoſals ; but the King, wearied with a conteſt of iſ 
nearly nine hours, and poſſibly chagrined at the free- yo 
dom of ſome of the principal ſpeakers, roſe at length ¶ pa 
and commanded the edicts to be regiſtered without ¶ the 
5 2 further oppoſition. To the aſtoniſhment of the King = 
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and the whole court party, this order was oppoſed by 
the Duke d' Orleans, the firſt prince of the blood; 
who conſidering the whole proceeding as an infringe- 
ment on the rights of the parliament, proteſted againſt 
it, and his proteſt was confirmed by the unanimous 
voice of the aſſembly, | 8 4 

The ſucceeding day the Duke d' Orleans received an 
order from court to confine himſelf to one of his ſeats 
fifteen leagues from Paris, where he was to receive no 
company except his own family; and MM. Freteau 
and Sabatiere, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
debate, were ſeized under the authority of lettres de 
cachet, and conveyed to different priſons. 

After much altercation between the parliament 
and the miniſtry, the King once more inclined to 
pacific meaſures, and the exiled members were ſet 
at liberty. But as the miniſtry were now fully con- 
vinced of the impractibility of the parliaments, they 
determined to aim a decifive blow at their very exiſt- 
ence. For this purpoſe two great projects were at 
once deviſed ; the firſt was the eſtabliſhment of a num- 
ber of grand bailliwicks throughout the kingdom, 
which were calculated to diminiſh the juriſdiction, 
the credit and the profits of the parliaments ; and the 
other was the creation of a cour pleniere, for the enre- 
giſtering of the royal edicts, which muſt virtually de- 
ſtroy all their conſequence in the ſtate. 

he cour pleniere was to be compoſed of princes of 
the blood, peers of France, magiſtrates, and milit 
officers, to be nominated by the King. The proj 
for its inſtitution was kept a profound ſecret ; the edict 
reſpecting it, as well as that of the grand bailliwicks, 
was to be preſented to the-different parliaments on 
the ſame day, in the beginning of May 1788; and for 
this purpoſe they were printed in the moſt private 
manner at Verſailles. 4 MOLE HHS 

The diligence and activity of M. d*Efpremenil, a 
young and enterprifing member of the parliament of 
Paris, detected the plot. He even procured copies of 
the edits, and communicated them to his colleagues; 
and he and another ſpirited member, M, —— 
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excited them by the moſt pointed and energetic elo- 


convene the notables, and appeared in per ſon in that 


cour pleniere ; but the notables received the propofal 


_ teſted with renewed vigour, and with unequivocal to- 15 


the King to recall M. Neckar, as the only remedy for 
the public diſcontent; he and M. Lamoignon ſoon af- 
ter reſigned their reſpective fituations : and the latter 


ſentiments of the people on the diſmiſſion of the mini- for 


_—_—_ 
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quence, to a vigorous reſiſtance. The King was now 
convinced that the moment was arrived when it was 
become neceſſary to employ force in ſupport of his 
deſpotic authority. A body of troops ſurrounded the 
hall of juſtice, and the two obnoxious magiſtrates, 
M M. d*Eſpremenil and Monſambert, were carried off| 
to the ftate priſon of the Iſle de St Marguerite, (ſo ce- 
lebrated for being the firſt priſon of that unfortunate 
victim of tyranny, the man in the iron maſk, ) in 
the preſence and amidſt the murmurs of the indignant 
people. 52 
The parliament remonſtrated with redoubled confi- 
dence; and the voice of the people ſeconded their 
complaints. The King again found it neceſſary to 


aſſembly in the beginning of May. The object was to 
propoſe for their approbation the eſtabliſhment of the 


with cold and filent reſpect; while the parliament pro- 


kens of rooted averſion. The general diſcontent reach- | 
ed even the peers of France; and the miniſter (now 5 


Taiſed from the ſee of Toulouſe to the lucrative arch- a 
biſhopric of Sens) began to look round him with ap- 


prehenfion and defpondency, and ſerioufly to meditate 
a retreat from office. 3 3 
It is to the credit of the archbiſhop that he adviſed 


terminated his chagrin by putting an end to his exiſt- Ich. 
ENCE, | | " x 5 Eh 

A tumult of rejoicing, conducted with little decency 2 
on the part of the populace, and terminated with blood ſhe 
by the interference of the military, ſerved to evince the 


ſters. But the acclamations with which M. Neckar th 


was received, could not eradicate from his mind the 
difficulties which he had to encounter. It was evident 


that all the former adminiſtrations had ſunk under the g. 
. | weight it 
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: elo-i eight of the public diſtreſs ; and that ſome mode was 
NOW go be deviſed which might give proper energy and ef- 
sec to the extraordinary means which muſt be em- 


1 ployed for its alleviation, The public ſentiment, 
— f a which a previous recommendation of the parliament 


f Paris had excited, pointed out to M. Neckar the 
dnly meaſure which he could ſafely employ. The 
oice of the people had long demanded the aſſembling 
pf the ſtates-general. In this, upon different motives, . 
all parties were agreed; and the court and the mini- 
er were obliged to give way, fince no other means 
appeared of ſatisfying the creditors of the nation. 

In the convoking of the ſtates, however, a variet 
pf oppoſite intereſts preſented themſelves to embarraſs 
and diſtreſs the miniſter. On the one hand, it Was 
obvious that the public affairs could only be regene- 
rated by deſtroying, if not in the whole, at leaſt in a 
onfiderable degree, the unreaſonable immunities of 


poſal he privileged orders. The equalization of the taxes 
1 vas the only meaſure by which the nation could be 
my made to endure the burden of the national debt; and 


on the other, ſhould the ſcale preponderate in fa- 
vour of the people, thoſe exceſſes to which popular 
counſels are always expoſed were to be apprehended 
and feared. On the great queſtion therefore, reſpec- _ 
ting the number of the deputies to be ſent by the 
viſed different orders to the meeting of the ſtates-general, 
opinions of individuals were divided according to the 
intereſt of the parties which they reſpectively eſpouſed ; 
and the miniſtry themſelves were far from decided, 
The general principles of equity ſeemed to dictate, 
that as the tiers etat, or commons, ſo infinitely exceed- 
ed in number the whole body of the two other orders, 
joodll the nobility and clergy, the number of their deputies 
| ſhould bear ſome proportion to the numbers whom 
they repreſented. On the contrary, it might eaſily be 
foreſeen that ſuch an arrangement virtually involved 
454 the ruin of the privileged orders, and perhaps the o- 
verthrow of the monarchy itſelf, On ſo momentous 

a queſtion the miniſter did not preſume to decide, and 
it was agreed once more to convoke the aſſembly * 
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the notables—though it was ſcarcely probable, that 


an aſſembly conſiſting entirely of privileged perſons 


— decide peremptorily againſt the privileged or- 
ders. ; | 
The proclamation convoking the notables was da- 
ted on the fifth of October 1788, and the aſſembly 


met on the ſixth of the following month. The mo- 


tives aſſigned by the proclamation were, that the king 
could have defired to have adopted the model of the 


_ laſt aſſembly of the ſtates-general, but that in various 


articles it could with difficulty be reconciled to the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, and that in others it had 
excited a diſſatisfaction, the grounds of which de- 
ſerved to be inveſtigated ; that the elections of the 
tiers etat had been confined to the towns called bon» 


nes villes, to the excluſion of many others which had 
fince grown confiderable z that the inhabitants of the 


open eountry had in moſt caſes ſent no deputies; that 
the repreſentatives of the towns were generally cho- 


ſen by the corporations, whoſe officers at preſent 


come in by purchaſe ; that almoſt all the repreſenta- 
tives of the tiers etat had been nobles; that the elec- 
tions had been made by bailliages, every one of. which 
had ſent nearly the ſame number of deputies, though 


they had been unequal in population and extent, and 


were now much more ſo; and the ſtates-general had 
divided themſelves into twelve ſections, called govern- 
ments, by a majority of which every queſtion was de- 


cided; but theſe governments were unequal, as-well 


as the bailliages, a majority of which conſtituted the 


vote of the government ; laſtly, that a great portion 
of the time of the laſt ſtates-general had been confum- 


ed in frivolous conteſts reſpecting their formation. 
Moved by theſe confiderations, the king had thought 
that the diſcuſſion of them ought not to be confined to 
his privy council; and he had called together- the 
ſame notables that had met in 1787, and whoſe nomi- 
nation had been _ for other purpoſes, that he 
might give the moſt ſtriking proof. of his impartiality. 
The month of November was memorably diſtin- 
guiſhed in almoſt every part of the kingdom by popur 
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lar meetings for the purpgſe of ſupporting the cauſe 


of the tiers etat, and addreſſes were preſented from 


the various towns and diſtricts of Normandy, Guienne, 
Orleannois and Lorraine, demanding the eſtabliſhment 


of particular ſtates to regulate the affairs of theſe pro- 


vinces, and a double repreſentation in the ſtates-gene- 


ral. In Guienne the remonſtrances were enforced by 


a conſiderable party from the other two orders. In 
Languedoc the inſtitution of provincial ſtates already 


exiſted, and the repreſentation of the commons was 


equal to the ſum of the other two; but the repreſen- 
tatives had by long eſtabliſhed practice derived their 
ſituation from the appointment of the crown, and not 


from the election of the people. Of conſequence the 


inhabitants at large were unwilling that they ſhould 
either engroſs or obtain an eminent ſhare in the farther 
prerogative of deputing to the ſtates-general. 

Brittany as well as Languedoc enjoyed the privilege 
of being regulated by its provincial ſtates ; but in this 


aſſembly the chief power was poſſeſſed by the nobility, ' 


and the commons had little influence. Brittany there- 
fore, diftinguiſhed by her numerous and haughty no- 
bility, and by the tumultuous ſpirit of her inhabitants, 
was a principal centre of rivalſhip and diſcontent. 
The various diſtricts aſſociated for the purpoſe of ob- 
taining a melioration of their conſtitution z and upon 
the firſt appearance of this ſpirit, it was exaſperated 
by the intemperate proceedings of the ariſtocracy. 
They early publiſhed a reſolution by which they pre- 
tended to eſtabliſh the following as inconteſtible max- 


ims: that it was the eſſence of the ſtates-general to be 


compoſed of three diſtinct orders, voting ſeparately, 
and each poſſeſſing the ſame influence as either of tile 
others; that the intereſts of each order were conſtitu- 
tionally ſecured by its negative on the determinations 
of the other two; that the nation itſelf, conſiſting of 
the three orders, ought never to deſtroy this parity o 
influence, every innovation upon which opened a door 
to tyranny, and could tend only to perpetuate anarchy 


and confuſion ; that the difference of population in the 


ſeyeral bailliages was a trifling inconvenience, which 
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the example of a neighbouring nation evinced to be 

ſcarcely worthy the attention of a free people; that 


the forms adopted in 1614 could be-changed only by 
the authority of the ſtates-general, an authority which 


the notables could not uſurp without expoſing them- 


ſelves to general condemnation, and even bringing into 
queſtion the legality of the future national afſembly ; 
laſtly, that that miniſter, who ſhould ſeek to ſow diſ- 
ſenfion among the different orders of the ſtate, could 
be regarded in no other light than as an enemy of the 


country.—Acting upon theſe intolerant principles, the 


nobleſſe applied to the military commander in Brittany 
to put an end to the aſſociations of the tiers etat; and 
ſome time after, the parliament of Rennes, having 
publiſhed a reſolution prohibiting the municipal ai- 


ſemblies, alſo called upon the military to put their re- 


ſolution in execution. Government did not think pro- 
per to comply with theſe requiſitions, _ 5 
While the principles of liberty victoriouſly diffu- 
ſed themſelves through every part of the kingdom, the 
people of Dauphine, who had hitherto been moſt for- 
ward in the cauſe, were not idle. In the midſt of va- 
rious pretenſions advanced by different bodies in the 
nation, the chambers of commerce in ſeveral cities, 
and particularly in Paris, imprefſed with that mono- 
polifing ſpirit which has hitherto been almoſt uniform- 
ly the offspring of mercantile habits, demanded the li- 
berty of ſending particular repreſentatives for the pro- 
tection of their trade. Like the reſt of their country- 
men, their admiration was excited by the patriotiſm 
of the Dauphinois, and they determined to conſult the 


' traders of Grenoble upon the juſtice of their claims. 
The anſwer they received was unfavourable to their 


views, © There is nothing,“ replied their correſpon. 
dents, „that can excuſe innovation, but the intereit 
of the whole. The innovation you demand, the con- 


ceding to commerce particular repreſentatives, would 


be an _— to the whole. Other profeſſions would 
not fail to ſolicit the ſame indulgence. The huſband- 
men and the artiſans, if it were to be the prize of nti- 


lity, would have an incontrovertible claim. The 


1 ſtat es · 


— — — 


ſtates· general would be an aſſembly from the different 


corporations of the kingdom; rivalſhip and-contention 


would reign triumphant, The good will of the whole 
would be forgotten; all wonld be intrigue, anarchy, 
and miſtruſt; and France would be trretrievablyruined.”” 

The ſtates of Dauphine were aſſembled in due form 


in the beginning of December, and on the nintb of 


that month they concluded their deliberations upon 
the repreſentation in the ſtates- general. They earneſt- 
ly recommended the union of provinces and orders, 
and the deliberating upon all public affairs in a ſingle 
houſe. If the orders were feparated, each would en- 
deavour to maintain thoſe abuſes that were thought fa- 
vourable to it, and the emergencies of the ſtate would be 
neglected; that patriotic enthufiaſm, which dictated 
the moſt generous ſacrifices, could not exiſt but among 
citizens occupied with the general good, and not with 
their particular intereſts. The notables would diſap- 
point all the faireſt hopes of the nation, if they propo- 
ſed the ſeparation of orders; and in that caſe they 
truſted the king would not heſitate to prefer the ſenti- 
ment of the nation to the advice of that aſſembly. 
They added, that all men had a right to-an equal par- 
ticipation of felicity; that it was not the provinces that 
ought to be repreſented, but their inhabitants ; that, 
whatever might be their comparative riches or extent, 
the firſt thing it became men to conſider was men; that, 
of conſequence, population was the only meaſure by 
which repreſentation ought to be apportioned; that, if 
one deputy were allotted: to every twenty thouſand 
perſons, Dauphine ought to ſend thirty-three, or rather 
thirty; and this was the quantity of repreſentation 


they demanded. In adopting this meaſure they ob- 


ſerved that they neglected their particular intereſts, 
fince, when the ſtates-general had voted by govern- 
ments, Dauphine had counted for a twelfth of the 
whole; but they hoped to be more truly happy, when 
the felicity ſhould be general. They hoped, too, that 
the other provinces would recogniſe the purity of their 
motives, and that there would be no rivalihip but in 
contending who ſhould contribute moſt to reſtore to 
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er they were intitled to enjay. | 
It was in the midſt of this efferveſcence of the com- 
mons of France, that the notables held their fittings; 


the nation and the 725 5 rank, glory and pow- 
; pt. 


and it is not to be doubted that the action of each 


mutually produced ſome effect upon the other. The 


aſſembly was opened as uſual by a ſpeech from the 
king, the keeper of the ſeals, and the direQor-general 


of the finances. It was obſerved by M. Neckar, that 
the king was not ignorant of the reſpe& that ought to 
be entertained for the ancient uſages of a monarchy; 
it was under their protection that every conftitutional 
right acquired a new degree of force; they ſecured the 
public tranquillity by oppoſing a barrier to the incon- 


ſiderate ardour of innovation. But the king was equal. 


ly penetrated with thoſe firſt principles of juſtice, that 
had neither epoch nor commencement, nor could have 
a conclufion ; principles, that obliged him to acquire, 
through the medium of a juſt repreſentation, a know. 
ledge of the ſentiments of his ſubjects. Circumſtances 
had greatly changed fince the meeting of the laſt ſtates- 
general: and, while the king would always particu- 
larly diftinguiſh the two firſt orders of the nation, he 
could not refuſe his eſteem to commerce and the arts, 
or deny an eminent ſhare in his regard to the peaceabk 
labours of agriculture. There were four confidera- 


tions which it was particularly proper to recommend 


to the attention of the notables; the compoſition of 
the ſtates general, the form of convoking them, the 
regulations that were to be preſcribed in the conduct 
of the elections, and the inſtructions which the depu- 
ties were to receive from their electors. The firſt and 
third of theſe articles ſeem to be principally intereſ- 
ting. Under the firſt M. Neckar recommended to the 
notables to conſider the total number of deputies, and 
the proportion to be aſſigned to each order. Under 
the third, what was to be admitted as the legal qual: 
fication of the elector and the elected; whether the 
tiers etat ſhould be authoriſed to ſelect a repreſenta- 
tive from the ſuperior orders; whether the orders in 


each diſtri ſhould proceed to the choice of their re- 


preſentatives 
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preſentatives ſeparately or united ; whether the elec- 
tions ſhould be conducted by poll or by ballot; and what 
principle ſhould be employed in determining the num- 
ber of repreſentatives each diſtrict thould be permitted 
to chooſe. Theſe queſtions. were afterwards modified 
by the notables. They did not directly admit into 
their liſt that of the total number of deputies ; and 
they inſerted the great and intereſting problem, whe-- 
ther the future fittings of the national aſſembly ſhould. 
be in one body or in ſeparate houſes, 

It was cuſtomary, upon occaſions ſimilar to this, 
for the heads of the different corps, the clergy, the 
nobleſſe and the parliaments, to addreſs the ſovereign 
in complimentary harangues, Accordingly M. d'Or- 
meſſon, who, upon the reſignation of M. d' Aligre, 
had ſucceeded in due courſe of ſeniority to the dignity 
of firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, embraced 
this occaſion of reminding the king, that that body 
had been among the firſt to urge the convocation of the 
ſtates general—a meaſure ſo ſalutary, as to have been 
no ſooner ſtarted, than it was reinforced by the una- 
nimous ſentiment of the nation; and he could not a- 
void at this time repeating, that the parliament had 
already ſolemnly pronounced the model of 1614 to be 
the only one that could conſiſtently be adopted, or 
that promiſed a ſalutary iſſue. 4 | 

The king diſtributed the notables, as had been done 
in the beginning of 1787, into ſe&ions, with this dif- 
ference only, that in the former inſtances they had 
been ſeven, and in the preſent they were fix. Of con- 
ſequence each of them conſiſted of twenty-five perſons, - 
and their preſidents were ſeverally, Monſieur next bro- 
ther to the King, the Count d' Artois the younger bro- 
ther, the Duke d*Orleans, the Prince of Cunde, the 
Duke of Bourbon his eldeſt fon, and the Prince of 
Conti. Though the exertions of the Duke d' Orleans 
and of the Marquis de la Fayette produced no ſtriking 
effects upon the preſent occaſion, it ſeems proper to 
record that the:former of theſe, finding the ſentiments 
of his own ſection little conformable to thoſe he enter- 
tained, thought proper to abſent himſelf from the not- 
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ables, except upon certain intereſting queſtions; and 
that the latter was a member of the ſection of the 
Count d' Artois. | 
It was early viſible that the notables were divided in 
their opinions, there being a ſmall but reſpectable mi- 
nority u ho embraced the cauſe of the people. The 
reſt were highly ariſtocratical in their ſentiments, and, 
beginning to be juſtly alarmed for the downfal of their 
uſurpation, exerted themſelves to the beſt of their 
power to reſiſt the ruin by which they were about to 
be overtaken. The ſections of the Count d*Artois and 
the Duke of Bourbon earneſtly recommended the mo- 
del of 1614, and ſuggeſted a doubt, whether there was 
any power ſhort of that of the ſtates-general, delibera- 
ting by orders, that could fuperinduce upon, it any 
material alteration. The ſections of the Duke d'Or- 
leans and the Princes Conde and Conti pleaded the 
ſame cauſe, though. in a manner leſs peremptory. The 
ſection of Monſieur, in which a majority of the mem- 
bers had embraced the fide of liberty, were fully per- 
ſuaded of the propriety of the King's introducing 
Whatever variation the welfare of the whole might ap- 
pear to require. 
The notables were nearly unanimous in the princt- 
ples that ought to regulate the forms of election. The 
great body of electors were to be diſtributed into com- 
munautes, whoſe function it was to ſelect a certain 
number of citizens to repreſent them in the ſecondary 
bailliage, the ſecondary bailliages to depute to the pri- 
mary ones, and theſe laſt to fix upon the national re- 
preſentatives in the general aſſembly. This chain of 
deputation was applicable only to the tiers etat ; the 
ſuperior orders were authoriſed immediately to eleR 
j their repreſentatives to the national ſenate. In thofe 
1 provinces that were in the habit of being regulated by 
| their provincial ſtates, the ſtates were to elect the re- 
| preſentatives, at leaft in ſuch of them as could prove 
that they were already in poſſeſſion of that privilege. 
In the ſection of Monficur, the queſtion of the pro- 
portional repreſentation of the three orders was de- 
cided in favour of doubling the tiers 6tat, by a majo- 
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rity of thirteen to twelve. In the ſections Artois, 
d'Orleans, and Conti, the ſame principle was main- 
tained by a minority of eight, eight and fix reſpective- 
ly. In the other two it was carried unanimouſly in 
favour of the ariſtocracy. The queſtion of the delibe- 
ration in one or more houſes was alſo variouſly de- 
cided. Three of the ſections ſeemed to confider the 
deliberation by orders as an eſſential part of the con- 
ſtitution; thoſe of d*Orleans and Bourbon required, 
that at leaſt the firſt deliberation ſhould be in the arif- 
tocratical form, the ſtates-general afterwards to adopt 
whatever form they thought proper; and the ſection 
of Monſieur declared the queſtion to be altogether out 
of their province to determine. Upon the queſtion 
whether the three orders ſhould deliberate ſeparately 
or united, in the election of deputies, the ſection of 
Monſieur pronounced entire liberty; and the other 
five preſcribed a ſeparate conſultation, unleſs in any 
particular diſtri it ſhould appear that precedent de- 
cided in favour of the contrary. 3 | 
From the compoſition of the ſtates-general they pro- 
ceeded to examine the rules of election. Under the 
head of qualifications the judgment of the ſections of 
Monfieur, d' Artois, and Bourbon was conſiderably 
liberal. The general ſpirit of that judgment was the 
proſcription of all qualification; becauſe there were, 
as they ſaid, but three orders in the ſtate, and it would 


be abſolutely ſubverſive of that principle to introduce 


ſubdiviſions; becauſe every Frenchman ought to hive 
ſome ſhare in deputing repreſentatives to the national 
aſſembly ; and becauſe the only meaſure of eligibility 
in the perſons choſen ought to be the confidence of 


their conſtituents. The ſection d' Artois, alone of the 
three, introduced as a modification, that the electors 


of the tiers etat muſt be in actual poſſeſſion of landed 
property. The remaining ſections endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh certain qualifications, though ail of them re- 
jected the idea of introducing either excluſion or pro- 
portion to the prejudice of the undignified clergy. 


The article, in the decifion of which the partifane 


of the commons had deeply intereſted themſelves, 
88 whether 
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whether the tiers etat ſhould be authoriſed to elect de- 
puties from either of the ſuperior orders, was by the 
ſections of Monſieur, Conde and Bourbon, determined, 
as theſe partiſans deſired, in the negative; and the 
ſection of Monſieur aſſigned this flattering reaſon, that 
it was unjuſt to ſuppole that the tiers etat could not 
in their own order diſcover candidates that were poſ- 
ſeſſed of every ſuitable requiſite. The decifions of the 


ſections d'Artois and d' Orleans were directly the re- 


verſe of each other, the former limiting the tiers etat 
in. the election of deputies to the bailliages, but pro- 
nouncing entire freedom in that to the ſtates- general; 
and the latter admitting nobles to repreſent the tiers 
- etat in the bailliages, but requiring that the repreſen- 
tative of the commons ſhould be himſelf a commoner 


in the laſt reſult. The ſection of Conti alone delivered 


a judgment conſonant to the enlarged principles of 
liberty. Ought not indeed the partiſans of the tiers 
etat to have recollected, that, if the people, when left 
to themſelves, were blind enough to elect their ene- 
mies to watch over their ſafety, they would be able 
neither to underſtand nor maintain liberty, even if they 
were put in poſſeſſion of it? | nu 
The more intereſting queſtion, whether the ſuperior 
bailliages, ſome of-which contained twelve thouſand, 


and others fix hundred thouſand inhabitants, ſhould 


ele the ſame number of deputies, was determined in 
the negative by the ſection of Monſieur, and in the 
affirmative by the other five. The inquiry reſpecting 
the mode of election by poll or by ballot, was by four 
of the ſections decided in favour of an open poll ; by 
the ſections d' Artois and d' Orleans a poll was pre- 
ſcribed in the primary aſſemblies; but it was affirmed 
to be of great moment, that the ultimate election of 
deputies to the ſtates- general ſhould be conducted by 
the mode of ballot. Finally, the five junior ſections 
anxiouſlſy expreſſed their readineſs to ſubmit to an e- 
qual participation of the burden of contributing to the 
public revenue; the ſection of Monſieur, which in all 
the moſt intereſting queſtions had declared in favour 
of the popular cauſe, diſdained to have recourſe to an 
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oſtentation of generoſity, which, after the proceedings 
they adopted, would have been altogether ſuperfluous. 
The proceedings of the notables were ariſtocratical, 
but moderate; and did not therefore ſatisfy the deſires 
of thoſe who began to be ſeriouſly alarmed for the im- 
prong revolution. The daring language of ſuch as 
om the preſs or in the municipal aſſemblies pleaded 
the cauſe of the democracy, inſpired them with horror. 


The Prince of Conti, in a general committee of the 


notables on the 28th of November, was the firſt to 


unfurl the ſtandard of ariſtocratical jealouſy. Upon 


this occaſion he read and delivered a note to Monfieur, 
preſident of the committee, declaring that he owed it 
to his conſcience, his birth, and the preſent criſis of 
public affairs, to enter his proteſt againſt the inunda- 
tion that exiſted of ſcandalous publications, that ſpread 
through every part of the kingdom trouble and divi- 
fion, The monarchy was attacked! a blow was aim- 
ed at its exiſtence ! and the moment was at hand! It 
was impoſſible that the king ſhould not at length open 
his eyes, and tbat his brothers ſhould not call upon 
him to do ſo. It was neceſſary to the ſtability of the 
throne, of the laws and of order, that all new ſyſtems 
ſhould be for ever proſcribed, and that the conſtitution 
and the ancient forms ſhould be preſerved in their in- 
tegrity. The note of the Prince of Conti was laid by 
Monfieur before the king, who returned it with an in- 
timation, that the ſubject of it was totally foreign to 
thoſe for the diſcuſſion of which the notables had been 
aſſembled ; that he therefore forbade the ſections to 
take it into their conſideration ; and that the princes 
of the blood ought to addreſs themſelves directly to 
him, when they had any thing to communicate which 
they conceived would be uſeful to him. | 
The notables were diſſolved on the 12th of Decem- 

ber, and two days after that event a memorial was 


preſented to the king by the princes of the blood who 


had ſat in that aſſembly, with the exception of Monſieur 
and the Duke d' Orleans, enforcing the repreſentation 
of the Prince of Conti. They affirmed, that the ſtate 
was in inſtant danger; that a revolution was gradually 
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taking place in the principles of government ; and that 
the preſent fermentation of men's minds furniſhed the 
means by which it was to. be effected. Inſtitutions, 
hitherto reputed ſacred, and by which the monarchy 
had flourithed for ages, were now diſputed as problem- 
atical, or decried as unjuſt, The publications that 
had appeared during the fitting of the notables, the 
memorials that had been formed by different pro- 
vinces, cities, and corps, their object and their ſtyle, 
announced a regular ſyſtem of inſubordination and 
a determined contempt for the laws of the State. 
Every author erected himſelf into a legiſlator. Elo- 
quence and an art of writing, without information, 
without ſtudy and without experience, were thought 
qualifications ſufficient for men to regulate the fate of 
empires. Whoever advanced a daring propofition, 
whoever propoſed innovation, was certain to have rea- 
ders and followers. Such was the tremendous pro- 
greſs of this efferveſcence, that opinions, which a ſhort 
time ſince would have been deemed the moſt repre- 


henfible, now appeared reaſonable and juſt; and thoſe, 
at which men of honour now ſtarted, would perhaps 


ſome time hence be regarded as perfectly legitimate 
and regular. Who could ſet bounds to the temerity 
of opinion? The rights of the throne had already been 
diſputed ; the rights of the two orders were now call- 


ed in queſtion ; it had even been propoſed to ſuppreſs 


the feudal lordſhips, as a ſyſtem of oppreſſion, and a 
remnant of barbariſm ; ſhortly the rights of property 
would be invaded, and the unequal diſtfibution of 


wealth be conlidered as a matter deſerving of reform. 


The princes added, that the claim of a double repre- 
ſentation of the tiers etat was the offspring of theſe 
_ ſyſtems of innovation, and ought to be perſeveringly 


reſiſted. To grant it would be to encourage a ſpirit 


_ of encroachment; and its advocates, animated by 
their firſt ſucceſs, would not content themfelves with 
a conceſſion, which, unleſs connected with ſomething 
that was to follow, would prove altogether nominal 
and nugatory. A meeting of the dukes and peers of 
France, ſimilar to that of the princes, was held on * 

5 | e 20th; 
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zoth; but they contented themſelves with publiſhing 


to pay their full proportion to the national revenue, 
without demanding any pecuniary exemption. - 

The parliament of Paris appears to have exerted a 
foreſight of a different character from that of the prin- 


accordingly. Thoſe of the princes were full of ar- 
dour and adventure; thoſe of the parliament were in- 
feted with timidity. The former ſeemed prepared to 
ſacrifice every thing to the unlimited aſſertion of the 
prerogatives to which they were born; the latter, if 
they were unable to preſerve the whole, were willing 
to make as good a bargain as they could. The young- 
er members that guided their deliberations, had taſted 
of the intoxicating draught of popular applauſe. M. 
d'Eſpremenil and others had been received with ſhouts 
at the re-aſſergbling of their corps after the period of 
their vacation; and they could not perſuade them- 
ſelves lightly to part with that 'public favour which 
had been ſo particularly grateful to them. 

The vacation of the parliament expired on the rath 
of November; but it was not uſual with that body to 
enter immediately upon the tranſaction of buſineſs, 
and accordingly it was not till the 5th of December 


that they adopted the reſolution, by which they endea- 


vored to qualify their intolerant language of the pre- 
cediug months. In this reſolution they expreſſed their 
alarms for the conſequences of the preſent ferment, 
and/ of the manœuvres employed by ill-intentioned per- 
ſon's to deprive the nation of the efforts of the magiſtra- 
cy, and to ſubſtitute anarchy and ſedition in the-room 
the acquiſition of a juſt and generous liberty. They 
ecommended, as the moſt defirable of all prelimina- 
ries, harmony between the different orders; and they 
regretted that they ſhould have been themſelves ſo 
much miſunderſtood in their ſelection of the model of 
1614. By this ſelection they had undoubtedly intend- 
ed to point out the mode of convocation. by — 
as preferable to all others; but they were neither em- 
powered nor had deſigned to puy any reſtriction 2 
. Ee 
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the confidence of the electors; and with reſpect to 
the proportion of repreſentatives for the three orders, 
as it was undetermined either by law or any conſtant 
uſage, they had always meant to refer to the diſcre- 
tion of the ſovereign, the choice of ſuch meaſures as 
might beſt accord with reaſon, with liberty, with juſ- 
tice, and with the national ſentiment. To quiet the 
1 that at preſent exiſted, the parliament 

egged leave to recommend to the king to convoke 
the ſtates-general as ſpeedily as poſſible, and, previouſ- 
ly to that convocation, to ſanction and conſecrate the 
following fundamental principles: the periodical aſ- 
ſembling of this national body; their right to mort- 
gage in perpetuity to the public creditors the produce 


of certain taxes; their obligation towards their conſti- 


tuents to grant no other taxes but for a definite time, 
and to a given amount; their right expreſsly to ap- 
propriate the public money to the different ſervices in 
which it ſhould be employed; the reſolution of the 
king to conſent to the immediate abolition of all taxes 
bearing partially upon particular orders; the reſpon- 
ſibility of miniſters; the right of the ſtates-yeneral to 
accuſe and impeach before the parliaments all nation- 
al offenders, ſaving the privilege of the 'parkament's 
attorney general to exerciſe the ſame function; the 
mutual relation between the ſtates-general and the 
courts of law, fo that the latter might not and could 
not ſuffer the levy of any tax, nor take part in the 
execution of any law of whatever ſort or deſcription, 
that had not previouſly been demanded or ſanctioned 
by the former; the individual liberty of the citizen, 


to be ſecured by the obligation of the party arreſting. 


to commit him to a legal priſon, and ſurrender him 
to the diſcretion of his natural judges; laſtly, the le- 
gal liberty of the preſs, the only ſecure and ready re- 
ſource of innocence againſt oppreſſion, reſerving a re- 
ſponſibility for reprehenfible works after their publica- 
tion, according to the exigence of the caſe. | 
An obſervafian early ſuggeſted by this xeſolution of 


the parliament was, that, while they had enumerated 


- moſt of the other privileges ſecured by the Britiſh con- 


| ſititution 
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ſtitution, they had carefully omitted the trial by jury; 
and indeed it is impoſſible to read their decifion with- 
out remarking, that, at the ſame time that they were 
perfectly ready to concede all other prerogatives but 
their own, they ſpoke of theſe as matters of the great- 
eſt conſequence, and exalted themſelves to a level with 
all that prejudice admires, or reaſon teaches to be in- 
valuable. A proceeding ſo ſpecious and artificial ob- 
tained for them little credit with any party; and the 
court, which had lately ſeemed rather under the influ- 
ence of reſentment than policy, replied with haughti- 
neſs to their repreſentations, that with his parlia- 
ment the king had nothing to diſcuſs ; it was with the 
aſſembled nation that he would concert ſuch meaſures. 
as might permanently conſolidate the public order and 
the proſperity of the whole.” M. d'Eſpremenil pub- 
liſhed at this period a very brief diſquiſition, which 
may be regarded as the moſt authentic commentary 
upon the reſolution of the 5th of December. 

According to him, the voting by ſeparate orders 
was the conſtitution, and the voting in a fagle aſſem- 
bly the exception; an exception, to wich i might be 
neceſſary to have recourſe upon extraordinary caſes, 
but which muſt always be adopted by the voluntary 
aſſent of the three orders. The fermentation that had 
been excited about doubling or not doubling the repre- 
ſentation of the tiers etat, was an example of perverſi- 6 
ty and malevolence that no hiſtory could parallel. In 
fact, he obſerved, all France was of one opinion. The 
clergy and nobility were willing to concede their pecu- 
niary privileges; and this conceſſion on the one hand, 
and the independence of orders on the other, were 
only-wanting to render the nation happy and free. He 
was nevertheleſs of opinion, that the repreſentation of 
the tiers etat ought to be doubled: not to protect 
them againſt the ariſtocratical orders, there was no 
longer any conteſt between them ; but becauſe a full 
and numerous repreſentation of the people was the 
beſt ſecurity againſt miniſterial deſpotiſm, the common 
enemy of the ſovereign and of every order in the ſtate, 65 
Whether it was that the parliamentary leaders were 

Vol. I. diſappointed 
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. Uiſappointed of the applauſe they expected to gain by up 
their palinodia, or that hey thought they had gone thi 


it far enough in qualification, and it was now neceſſary fre 
9 to ſhew their impartiality, their next public proceed- TI 
1 ing was to burn by the hands of the common hangman vic 
N 2 pamphlet written in defence of the popular princi- cit 
| ples; and the harangue, which it was uſual upon ſuch W m 
* occaſions for the attorney general to deliver, was full ev 
| of vehement invectives againſt what he ſtyled the ex- th 
1 travagant pretenſions of the tiers etat. | en 
4 In the ſame ſpirit they ſoon after ſummoned to their th; 
9 bar the author and printer of a petition, calling itſelf an 
| the petition of the inhabitants of Paris, and to which fic 
4 ſignatures were ſolicited by advertiſements and circu- ly 
74 lar letters. Having heard the parties, they iſſued a qu 
0 ſtrict prohibition for the future againſt ſuch advertiſe- 
"4 ments, and the public expoſitian of petitions for figna- or 
1 ture, as contrary to good order, and capable of being ha 
W.j applied by ill- intentioned perſons to the worſt of pur- th 
'4 poſes. It was never more neceſſary than upon the co 
IF | preſent occaſion, that the executive government ſhould ti 
F interfere, and endeavour to compoſe the mutual jea- pr 
1 louſies and miſunderſtandings, which daily became te 
i wider and more angry, as the deciſion, uncertain in its T 
ll iſſue, advanced nearer to a criſis. Wc 
5 This deciſion was at length made public in the re- tu 
j1 | '  Tult of a council of the 27th of December, by which th 
lf it was determined, that the number of deputies to the tu 
| enſuing ſtates-general ſhould not fall ſhort of a thou- in 
ö | ſand ; that it ſhould be apportioned with all practi- wi 
"4 cable accuracy, conformably to the population and tic 
8 ö financial contributions of the different bailliages; and eit 
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that the repreſentation of the tiers etat ſnould be equal W 
to the ſum of the repreſentation of the other two or- 


ders. 
The attention of all Europe was fixed on the meet- ſe 
Ing of the ſtates-general, while the minds of the French w 
fl themſelves continued to be agitated by a variety of dif- of 
i ferent and contending paſſions and opinions. Thoſe ſt. 
who were in poſſeſſion of power, were deſirous of re- Wy 


taining it; and thoſe who had no dependence but 
| | upon 
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upon their abilities, hoped that a new conſtitution of 
things would elevate them to that rank, to which, 
from their merits, they conceived themſelves entitled. 
The two great parties, which were afterwards to di- 
vide the nation, were already formed. The pertina- 
city with which the privileged orders were deter- 
mined to adhere to their peculiar advantages, is 
evident from what we have already ſtated; and on 
the other hand, a multitude of writers of the greateſt 
eminence were employed in exciting the tiers etat to 
the aſſertion of its right. The claims of the nobility 
and clergy were examined with acuteneſs, with preci- 


fion, with reſearch. The balance of ability was great- 


ly on the fide of the people, and the uſages of anti- 
quity faded before the light of genius and of truth, 


Previous to this period, that extraordinary ſociety 


or club (the Jacobins) was formed, which has fince 
had ſo confiderable and ſo pernicious an influence over 


the public affairs. Its members inſtituted an active 


correſpondence throughout the kingdom, and, by cul- 
tivating a uniformity of opinion on political ſubjects, 


produced, in time, that uniformity of will which af- 


terwards appeared to govern the popular counſels. 
The political ſchifm which had already taken place, 


was not likely to be compoſed during the neceſſary 


turbulence of an election. Yet the ſyſtem on which 
the French elections were conducted, is leſs liable to 
tumult and diſorder than where there is an open and 
immediate poll; and though the leaders of parties 


were ſufficiently animated in the ſupport of their par- 


ticular ſentiments, the great body of the people were 
either dubious of the conſequences, or were not yet 
warmed in the conteſt. | 

The meetings for the nomination of electors were 
not ſo numerouſly attended as might have been ſuppo- 
ſed ; and even in fome places, where a thouſand voters 
were expected, not above fifty appeared. The ſpirit 


of the two parties was manifeſted in the cabiers (or in- 
ſtructions to their repreſentatives) which were drawn 


up on this occaſion. 
D 4. | The 
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The nobility and the clergy in their ſeparate cham. 


bers digeſted their inſtructions, the firſt object of which 
was to preſerve what they were pleaſed to conſider as 
their own rights; the ſecond, to demand the rights of 
the people. The monarch, according to this ſyſtem, 


was the only devoted party; and with his rights the, 
ſtates-general might make as free as they pleaſed, All 


parties, however, agreed in renouncing a part of their 
pecuniary privileges. The mſtrutions of the tiers 
etat were haſtily compoſed ; but that uniformity of 
ſentiment, which the ſufferings of the people and the 
activity of their leaders had produced, was evident in 
them all. They demanded the ſuppreſſion of more 
abuſes than the national aſſembly was able in three 
years to deſtroy, more than perhaps ever can be era- 
dicated; all, however, were unanimous in denfanding 
a conſtitution, liberty, the aſſumption of natural rights, 
and the protection of the public treaſure from the de- 
predations of the court. | 

The deputies of each order departed thus inſtruc- 
ted to maintain the claims of their particular party. 
« Thoſe of the tiers etat,“ ſays a diſtinguiſhed mem- 
ber of the aſſembly, “carried with them the benedic- 
tions and the prayers of the multitude,” Such were 
the objects which occupied the reflecting part of the 
nation; but whatever might be the expectations of 
others, the favourites of the court eould not fail to 
perceive that the violence of the ſtorm would break 
upon their heads. The inſtructions which were dicta- 
ted by the tiers etat for the government of its repre- 
ſentatives, the vaſt extent of its demands, and the 
number and ability of the publications in ſupport of 
theſe demands, made them feel the neceflity of oppe- 
fing againſt that order the full force of every exiſting 
authority. M. Neckar was deſirous that the ſtates 
might be aſſembled at Paris; but the king preferred 
Verſailles, where the communication between the 
members and the court would be more immediate. 

It is evident that the deputies of the tiers etat, who 
were collected from every remote quarter of the king- 
dom, and many of them entirely unacquainted ** 

5 | | the 
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the great world, aſſembled under conſiderable diſad- 
vantages, in a place where every thing bore the ſtamp 


of deſpotiſm, and where intrigue and venality had in- 


duſtriouſly ſpread their choiceſt allurements. The a- 
gents of the court had already eſtabliſhed conferences 
at the houſe of Madame Polignac ; and it is ſaid by 
the democratic party, that the chief object of their de- 
liberation was to unite the two principal orders, the 
clergy and nobles, and to retain the commons in a 
ſtate of dependance and ſubjection. . | 

On the other hand, the deputies of the people were 
not without their jealouſies; and thoſe of each pro- 


vince held their ſeparate meetings, till at length they 


became united in that of Brittany. It is evident that 
the voting by orders, and not by poll, that is, the aſ- 
ſembling of the different orders in their ſeparate cham- 
bers, and inveſting each with the prerogative of putting 
a negative on the proceedings of the other two, was the 
only ſtratagem which the court party could employ to 
diſconcert the meaſures of the patriots; and it muſt” 
be confeſſed, that ſuch an. arrangement would probab- 
ly have rendered the whole proceedings of the ſtates- 


general a ſolemn farce, and could never have eſtablifh-- 


ed any ſubſtantial reform.. This was the great queſ- 
tion which was preſently to involve the national repre- 
ſentatives in faction and conteſt. While theſe impor- 
tant affairs were in agitation, a circumſtance occurred 
which is ſuppoſed on all parts to have originated in 
ſome malevolent motive, whether of a public or a pri- 
vate nature is not ſo eaſy to decide. 

In the populous ſuburb of St Antoine, a very conſi- 
derable paper- manufactory was carried on, and a num 
ber of workmen conſequently maintained, by a reſpect- 
able citizen of the name of Reveillon. This gentleman 
had accuſed a certain abbe Roy, a dependant of the 
count d' Artois, of forgery, and the matter was before 
the courts. Whether, therefore, it aroſe from private 
revenge in the abbe, or whether the. court party might 
imagine that a riot at Paris would afford a fair apology 
for the approach of ſuch a number of troops as might 
ellectually awe the repreſentatives of the nation, is un- 

l D 3 certain 
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certain. A groundleſs report was maliciouſly ſpread, 
that M. Reveillon intended conſiderably to lower the 
wages of his workmen, that he had aſſerted the bread 
was too good for them, and that they might ſubſiſt as 
well upon potatoe ſlour with many other inſinuations 
to the ſame effect. . 

On the 27th of April, beth the ſuburbs of St Mare 
and St Antoine were in motion, and M. Reveillon was 
burnt in effigy. The moſt extraordinary circumſtance 
was, that it had been announced to the police, that 
the preceding days a number of ſtrangers had entered 
the city, and theſe men were now the leaders of the in- 
ſurrection, and, by profuſely ſcattering money amongſt 
the mob, increaſed both its numbers and its ferocity, 
A ſmall detachment of the French guards was ſent to 
effect their diſperſion, but it was too weak to refiſt the 
rabble. At the dawn of the following day, the outra- 
ges were renewed ;z and M. Reveillon's houſe was pil- 
laged and deſtroyed. At length a formidable party of 
the military was ordered out, and, after a confidera- 
ble carnage, the tumult was quelled. Paris was ſcarce- 
ly recovered from the terror and apprehenfion which 
this inſurrection occaſioned, when the day appointed 
for the meeting of the ſtates-general arrived. 

The 5th of May 1789 will be long memorable in the 
annals of France, and it was indeed a day of feſtivity 
to the whole nation. It commenced, agreeably to an- 
cient cuſtom, with a religious act. The repreſenta- 
tives of the people, preceded by the clergy, and fol- 
lowed by the king, repaired to the temple of God, ac- 
companied with an immenſe crowd, offering vows and 
prayers for ſucceſs to their labours. The whole cere- 
mony indicated the diſtinction of orders, and evinced 
that it was the ſecret determination of the court ſtrict- 
ly to maintain it. Faithful to the cuſtoms of 1614, 
the nobility were arrayed in a ſumptuous robe, and 
the deputies of the commons in the habit of the law. 
Thus, while the nobility and the higher clergy glit- 

tered in gold and jewels, the reprefentatives of the 
people appeared in mourning: but the ſpectators were 
not daazled by ſplendid appearanoes; that body which 
| 2 ery repreſented 
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repreſented the nation engroſſed all its applauſe, and 
Vive le tiers etat / was echoed from every quarter. The 
aſſembly was opened by a ſpeech from the throne, in 
which the monarch declared his ſatisfaction at ſeeing 
himſelf ſurrounded, after ſo long an interval, by the 
repreſentatives of his people. He mentioned the heavy 
debt of the public, a part of which had accumulated 
during his own reign, but in an honourable cauſe. He 
hinted at the general diſquiet and the love of innova- 
tion which had taken poſſeſſion of the minds of the 


people; but depended on their wiſdom and modera- 


tion in the adoption of alterations; and concluded by 
warm profeſſions of his own attachment to the public 


welfare. The ſpeech of M. Barretin, the keeper of the 


ſeals, was but little attended to. It, as well as that of 
the king, recommended temper in adopting alterations 


in the government; intimated, that the king had acceded 


to the wiſhes of the people in granting to the tiers etat 
a double repreſentation, but left the great queſtion of 
voting by orders or by poll entirely undecided. The 
attention which was refuſed to the keeper of the ſeals 
was moſt liberally accorded to M. Neckar, though his 


addreſs continued for three hours. It did not, how- 


ever, paſs exempt from criticiſm—fome alledged that 
it was an ill-arranged and ill-digeſted maſs; the republi- 
cans complained that he did not enlarge ſufficiently 


on their favourite topic; they expected it to be fill- 


ed with projects and with ſyſtems: the privileged 
orders wiſhed him to be more explicit in tracing out 
a plan of proceedings for the ſtates-general : but all 
agreed that nothing could be more luminous and ſatis- 
factory than the details which he recited concerning 
the finances of the nation ; nothing more fimple and 
correct than the plans which he propoſed. 


The fituation of M. Neckar, indeed, at this critical 


period, was peculiarly delicate. He was placed be- 
tween the court and the people, at a time when it 
was impoſſible for an honeſt man to attend equally to 
the claims of each party. | | 
From him every thing was expected by the people, 


while it was impollible to comply with the plenitude 
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g of their demands. On the contrary, the love and ad. Naſſiſt 
; miration of the people was ſufficient to render him Som 


ſuſpected by the courtiers. He was defpiſed by the men 
high nobility, for his inferiority of. birth and: family ; 
and he was odious to the bigoted. clergy,. becauſe he 
was a proteſtant. | | 
Fortunately for M. Neckar, his integrity was above 
all ſuſpicion ; every perſon in the kingdom, from the 
monarch to the peaſant, was ſatisfied of the rectitude 
of his heart. His teraper and moderation were of the 
utmoſt importance in turbulent times. His influence 
frequently. interpoſed againſt the exceſſes of popular 
infatuation ; and the dignity and virtue of his charac- 
ter gave him conſequence even with the enemies of li. 
berty. The firſt object of the ſtates was the werifica» 
tion of their powers that is, the production of their 

_ writs of return, and the identification of the deputies, 

which is equivalent to our members of paritament ta- 
king their ſeats. On this occafion. the fatal conteſt 
between the three orders commenced. 

The deputies of the commons ſaw evidently that 
the people had in vain atchieved their with with re- 
ſpe& to the number' of repreſentatives—in vain the 
deputies of the tiers etat in number conſtituted a half 
of the ſtates-general, if by the mode of voting they 
were to be reduced to a- third. They ſaw further, 
that ſnould the verification of their powers be effected 
in ſeparate ehambers, each order would then be con- 
ſtituted a legal aſſembly, and the union be rendered 
for ever impoſlible. Thus the diſpute which was of 
fo much importance, concerning the voting by orders 

or by poll, commenced even upon: the verification of 
the returns. | 1 7 24 

At the appointed hour the deputies of the tiers etat 
aſſembled in the common hall. After half an hour 
ſpent in that confuſion to which ſo numerous an aſ- 

_ fembly was naturally liable, a voice more articulate 
than the reſt proclaimed the neceffity of order, and 
adviſed the appointment of a temporary preſident, 2 
ſecretary, and clerks. When the chair was to be ta- 


ken, the public voice demanded the oldeſt citizen 
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He preſented himſelf, and aſked of the aſſembly the 
aſſiſtance of ſome younger man to act as his herald. 
Some debates and motions ſucceeded this appoint- 
ment; the general object of which was, that the or- 
ders ſhould proceed to verify their powers in common, 
and not in ſeparate chambers. The debates of the 
clergy and nobility were not leſs tumultuous. | 

In the firſt order, the members deliberated under 
the temporary prefidency of the cardinal de la Roche- 
foucault, whether the powers ſhould be verified and 
legitimated in the chamber appropriated to the or- 
der? — One hundred and thirty-three members were 
for the affirmative; one hundred and fourteen were 
of. opinion that this ceremony could only take place in 
the general aſſembly, and before commiſſioners choſen 
from all the three orders. In the ſecond, M. de Mont - 
boiſier, as the oldeſt nobleman preſent, was called to 
the chair. Two motions were made, one for the ve- 
nfication of the powers, by commiſſioners exclufively 
choſen from the order of nobility z and the other, for 
the ſame verification, before commiſſioners ſelected 
from the three orders. 

The principal argument in favour of the firſt of 
theſe opinions was, that the order themſelves were 
the only judges competent to decide the legality of 
pretenſions to nobility; and in anſwer it was urged, 
that the elections had been ſanctioned by the three or- 
ders of each bailiwick, and the oaths adminiſtered in 
their preſence. It was, however, determined in fa- 
your of the verification in their own chamber, by one 
hundred and eighty-eight voices againſt forty-ſeven. 
The commons, ſatisfied that a ſtate of inaction would 
in a ſhort time effect their wiſhes, determined to per- 
levere. They carried their reſpect to this principle ſo 
far as not to open the addreſſes which were directed 
to the deputies of the tiers etat, and which lay upon 
their table. 

The clergy alſo ſuſpended the verification of their 
powers; but the nobility, who conceived that every 
thing was to give way to their rank and privileges, 
declared themſelves a legal aſſembly, and on the — 
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to add, that the negociation proved fruitleſs. The 


May, to fend a ſolemn deputation to the clergy, to 


tranſlated this aword literally curate, avhereas it fri) 
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of May ſent a deputation to the commons to acquaint invit 


them with theſe proceedings. In the mean time, the 
clergy, who were divided in their opinions, and a. 
mong whom the cures * (or parochial clergy) were in 
general attached to the cauſe of the people, propoſed 
to the other orders the nomination of commiſhoner; WcetV 


to conciliate the preſent diſputes. 5 com 
To this propoſal the nobility aſſented; and in the er o 


aſſembly of the commons, it was moved by M. Ra. Napp. 
baut de St Etienne, a proteſtant clergyman, ** that ¶ con 
commiſſioners ſhould be named to treat with the cler. I. 
gy and nobility concerning the union of the orders in ¶ ſove 


one common aſſembly,” M. Chapellier, an advocate of it 


of Rennes in Brittany, followed it by a motion de-. Wy <8: 
claring that no mode of conciliation could be ad- Ml ord 
mitted, which had not for its bafis the deliberation of PII 
all the orders in common;“ and cenſuring in ſtrong Ml {cc 
terms the conduct of the nobility. The count de Mi- ful 


rabeau obſerved, „that the nobility commanded, 1 


while the clergy negociated.”” He was therefore of I Min 
opinion, that the commiſſioners ſhould not treat with on 
the nobles, but with the clergy only; but at length ti 
the ſimple propofition of M. Rabaut was adopted, I 
with a trifling amendment, It is almoſt unneceſſary 


nobility, having heard the report of the commiſſion- 
ers, voted, © that in the preſent aſſembly of the ſtates 
general, the powers ſhould for this time be verified ſe- 
parately ; and that the examination of the advantages 
or inconveniencies reſulting from this method ſhould 
be referred to a future period, when the orders ſhould 
take into confideration the future organization of the 
ſtates-general. Tie, 

Thus every hope being defeated of a union with 
the nobles, the commons determined, on the 25th of 


| invite 
* Mr Burke and other Engliſhmen have ſtrangely 
anſevers to the legal meaning. of our avord parſon, and 


means an ecclefiaſtical perſon poſſefſed of a. kenefice wit? 
cure {or care of ſouls. = TD 
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invite them, © in the name of the God of peace, and 


of the true intereſt of the nation, to unite: themſelves 
with them in one general aſſembly, to conſult together 
on the means of reſtoring unity and concord.“ | 
While this matter was in agitation, a letter was re- 
ceived from the king, deſiring © that the concihatory 
commiſſioners would meet in the preſence of the keeps 


er of the ſeals, and ſome other commiſſioners to be 


appointed by the monarch, in order to renew their 
conferences, &c.*?” | 

In the mean time the chamber of the nobles (this 
ſovereign legiſlative chamber, as it was called by one 
of its members) paſſed a decree, aſſerting, * that they 
regarded as a part of the conſtitution, the diviſion of 
orders, and their reſpective veto, and that in theſe 
principles they were determined to perſevere.” The 
ſecond conferences therefore were equally unſucceſs- 
ful with the firſt. =; | 

In the courſe of theſe conferences, however, the 


miniſters propoſed on the part of the king, a plan of 


conciliation, or rather of arbitration 3 the principal 
articles of which were, | 
1ſt. That the three orders ſhould verify their pow- 
ers ſeparately, and ſhould reciprocally communicate 
the fame to each other. 
2d. That in caſe any conteſts ſhould ariſe, commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould be appointed from the three orders to 


take the ſame into conſideration, and report their opi- 


nions to their different orders. 

3d. That ſhould the three orders not agree upon 
any topic in diſpute, the final determination ſhould 
be referred to the king. | 

The two ſuperior orders applauded this plan of 


conciliation 3 but while the nobles pretended to ac- 
cept it, they qualified their acquieſcence with a de- 


cided reſolution to adhere to their former decree, and 
to the plan of voting only by orders. At the ſame 
time they proceeded to the verification of the powers, 


to determine the controverted returns, &c. While 
theſe affairs were tranſacting among the nobles, the 


clergy ſent a deputation to the tiers etat, — 
| - 
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the high price of bread, and propoſing a committee of 
the three orders to concert on the means of alleviating 
this evil. | 

This proceeding of the clergy was repreſented by 
ſome members as deeply inſidious, as a means of ingra- 
tiating themſelves with the people, and of rendering 
the deputies of the commons unpopular ſhould they 
refuſe to co-operate. It was therefore immediately re. 
ſolved to return for anſwer the following addreſs :— 


* Penetrated with the ſame zeal as yourſelves, and 


viewing with tears of compaſſion the public diftreſs, 
we beſeech and conjure you to unite with us imme- 
diately in the common hall, to conſult on the means 
of remedying theſe calamities.” It was now near five 
weeks ſince the ſtates-general had aſſembled, and the 
three orders found themſelves in the ſame inactive ſtate 
as at firſt. | 8 
The commons therefore conceived it was full time 
to emerge from this criminal inactivity, and to afford 


an opportunity to thoſe of the nobility and clergy who 
Profeſſed a fincere love for their country, to become 


active in its favour. They divided themſelves into 
twenty committees, to facilitate the public buſineſs; 


and on the roth of June, the abbe Sieyes propoſed that 
they ſhould make a laſt effort for a union of the orders, 


and ſhould this fail, that they ſhould then form them- 


ſelves into an active aſſembly, for the diſpatch of buſi- 
neſs. In conſequence of this propoſal, notice was ſent 
on the 12th; that they would immediately order a ge- 


neral call of the deputies of all the bailiwicks, inclu- 
ding thoſe of the privileged claſſes; and in default oſ 
their appearance, that they would proceed to the ve- 
rification of the powers, and to every other public ob- 
ject, as well in the abſence as in the preſence of the 
nobility and clergy. On the 1ʒth, they proceeded to 
the call of the deputies, and to the verification of the 

returns. GEE. | 
Not one of the nobility appeared ; but on the call of 
the bailiwick of Poitou, three cures, Meſſrs Ceſve, Bal- 
lard, and Jalot, preſented themſelves with the writs of 
their return, which they laid reſpectfully upon NS 
i : | Co 
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ble. In the mean time the party of the commons 
daily gained ground amongſt the clergy; and at the 


moment that the deputies of Poitou were called over 
in the hall of the aſſembly, three cures of that pro- 


vince preſented themſelves before the Third Eſtate, 
with the writs of return in their hands. The joy and 
triumph eccafioned by this circumſtance exceeded all 
deſcription. Their prieſts were received with loud 
acclamations z they were embraced, and hailed as the 
ſaviours of France; and an account of the tranſaction 
was immediately diſpatched to Paris, with all the tri- 


umph that could have attended a Gazette extraordi- 


nary, conveying intelligence of a glorious victory over 
a foreign enemy. The object in this conveyance was 
not entirely confined to the union which it was thought 
neceſſary to cement with that city; the leaders of the 
commons looked beſides to the importance of ſuch an 
example, and were well aware that theſe early con- 
verts would ſoon be followed by a number of other 
cures. 


The king having expreſſed his concern at the inacti- | 


vity of the ſtates, the commons preſented an addreſs, 
in which they aſcribed the delay in the verification of 
their powers to the obſtacles thrown in the way by the 
nobles. They waited, they ſaid, with the moſt anxi- 
ous impatience for the moment of that verification, to 
enable them to offer a more ſtrting homage and token 
of their love for the ſacred perſon of the king, for his 
auguſt family, and their devotion to his intereſts, which 
were always inſeparable from thoſe of the nation. The 
folicitude his majeſty experienced at the ination of 
the ſtates afforded a freſh proof of the defire which 
animated his breaſt to produce the happineſs of France. 

They told the king, that his faithful commons would 
never forget what they owed to him; and would ne- 


ver loſe fight of the natural alliance between the throne 


and the people, againſt ariAecracies, under whatever 
form, whoſe power would only be eſtabliſned on the 
ruins of the regal authority and the public happineſs :. 
the French people, whoſe glory it had been at all times 
to love their king, would ever be ready to ſhed their 
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blood and laviſh their property in defence of the genn. 
ine principles of the monarchy : from the very firſt 
moment that the inſtructions received by their depu. 
ties would permit them to expreſs a national wiſh, he 
would judge whether the repreſentatives of his com. 
mons did not prove themſelves the moſt anxious of his 
ſubjects to maintain the rights, the honours, the dip 
nities of the throne, to conſolidate the public engage. 


ments, and to reſtore the credit of the nation. 


The king, in reply, expreſſed his ſatisfaction at their 
profeſſions of attachment to the monarchy ; obſerved 


that all the orders of the ftate had an equal claim to 
his favour, and might equally rely on his kindneſs and 
protection, and recommended the commons ſpeedily 
to ſecond, with a ſpirit of prudence and of peace, the 
accompliſhment of the benefits he was impatient to 
confer on his people, and which they confidently ex- 
_ pected from his ſentiments in their favour, 
It was now five weeks fince the meeting of the 
States-general, and not one ſtep had yet been taken, 

"tending to promote the national proſperity, which waz 
the ſole object of the convention. All this delay and 
inaction being charged by the commons to the obit- 
nacy of the nobles, the credulous public gave implicit 
'belief to the accuſation, without examining into its 
Juſtice, It was never conſidered that the commons 
had commenced the attack, by attempting to ſtrip 
them of the privilege of verifying their own writs; 

that they ſtill perſiſted in this claim with the moſt in- 
vincible pertinacity, as well as in another, which they 
now ſupported, and which was equally novel, and in- 
finitely more dangerous, that of compelling them to fit 
and vote in one common aſſembly ; theſe favourable 
circumſtances being of no avail, where the judges, de- 
termined to condemn, would neither liſten to argu- 
ment nor.evidence, the former unpopularity of the no- 
bles was now changed throughout the kingdom to ab- 
ſolute deteſtation and abhorrence. 

- Notwithſtanding the mental irritation naturally pro- 
duced by a ſenſe of this odium, which they conceived 
to be wholly unmerited, and that which aroſe from 
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farther provoked, and more ſenſibly touched, by the 
number of pamphlets which were now 'already pub- 
liſhed, and circulated with incredible diligence through 
very part of the kingdom, propoſing to the people— 


—2 total abolition of ali diſtinctions of blood and rank. 
gres, who had propoſed the formation of two aſſem- 


blies, upon the ſame principle with the houſes of lords 
and commons of England, to preſerve the equilibrium 


of the conſtitution, and to act as a mutual control 


upon each other. Under all theſe circumſtances of 
jrritation and alarm, and continually prefſed by the 


artful ſcheme of ſuppreſſed hoſtility, which was regu- 


larly conducted by their enemies, it would not have 
been wonderful that the nobility ſhould have been 


driven into haſty meaſures, nor even, under the influ- 


ence of paſſion, that they ſhould have miſtaken, as they 


H 2 did, 


* It is curious to obſerve the contradictory ſentiments - 


of that extraordinary charafter, Mirabeau, on this as 
well as on many other grand political queſtions, In his 
Letter to the Batavians, he ſaid, that the Engliſh na- 


tion avas more worthy of pity than of envy ; and that 


# would ſoon be reduced, by its ſyſtem of counter- 
poiſes, to the flothfulneſs of ſervitude. But in his 


be promulgated a very different opinion; he there ex- 


been in a con/kant ſlate of amelioration, that perſonal 
liberty wvas more reſpected in England, than in any 
"other country 5 that a century of happineſs and tran- 
' quillity had given to the Engl ft government a degree 
"of authority of aubich the moſt beautiful theory was' 
" deflitute 3 and that wiſe men quould always admire its 


practical reſults, abhich avere ſuperior to the ſublime - 


"theories of the French Utopians.” ' 


Courier de Provence, 36941. 
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heir daily conteſts with the commons, they were ſtill 


a doctrine always highly captivating to the multitude 


The moſt celebrated of theſe pamphlets, was that 
written by Mirabeau, in anſwer to the biſhop of Lan- 


Courier de Provence, publiſhed at a ſubſequent period, 
preſs/y acknowledged, that the Engliſh conſtitution * had 
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did, the proper means of defence, by ill-timing the 
ſeaſons of conceſſion or firmneſs, * 

The commons, having completed the verification of 
their own writs, as well as of thoſe appertaining to the 
great body of Cures, who had joined them, became ſo 
ſenſible of their ſtrength, that they determined to con- 
ſtitute themſelves into an active aſſembly. Great de- 
bates then aroſe upon the new and comprehenſive title, 
which it would be proper for them to aſſume. Several 
were propoſed, and among them the following long 
but moderate one, by M. Mounier: The majority 
© of the deputies, deliberating in the abſence of the 
* minority, duly invited.'—This would not anſwer the 
deſign ; many others were propoſed and rejected; at 
length the appellation of 4/:mblee Nationale, ſuggeſt. 
ed by M. Le Grand, was received with great applauſe, 
as a title the moſt calculated of any that was thought 
of to convey an idea, that all the powers of the nation 
were concentrated in that fingle body. = 

| | e 


_* The count de Lallh- Tolendal, in his memorial, which 
abas written at the cloſe of the year 1789, adverting to 
this period, ſays, * There doubtleſs exifted a ſecret projet 
© of annihilating the nobility, and of overturning the 
© monarchy; but the projectors of this ſcheme avere 
© not yet in a ſituation to dare to promulgate their inten- 
© tions. The knowledge of the project aba, confined 10 
© the few minds which had given birth to it; the reſt, 
© even in the midſt of exaggerated pretenfions, and pri 
vate intrigues, had not yet been infeted with this //- 
© tem ; they had neither been deceived, ſeduced, nor in- 
© timidated. There is an efential difference betaueen the 
© ſpeeches and publications of that period, and thoſe which 
© have fince been ifſued and pronounced; and ſeau princt- 
de ples have been advanced of late, which do not ſtand 
© contradifted by the principles which the commons for- 
© merly broached.* p. 21. TH 
' + It is euorthy of remark, that, only eleven days be- 
fore, the commiſſaries appointed by the Third Eftate to 
held a conference with thoſe of the nobles, mage this ex- 
preſs declaration, in the name of the commons out — 
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The democratic members of the aſſembly were now 
unceaſing in their zeal, to infuſe that tumultuous ſpi- 
rit, which operated with great violence upon them- 
ſelves, into the minds of the public at large. The vi- 
einity of Paris, and the diſpoſition of its inhabitants, 
afforded them the faireſt poſſible ground of action, and 
the ſucceſs of their operations was accordingly ſo great, 
as in ſome inſtances, perhaps, to exceed their own 
wiſhes. The ſpectators now not only filled the galle- 
ries appropriated to their reception, and all open places 
in the aſſembly, every day, but, bidding defiance to 
every appearance of decorum and order, intermingled 
with the members, crowded and diſturbed them on 
their ſeats, and began to take an open ſhare in the de- 
bates. Thoſe members, who were more moderate 
than they withed, whether ſuch moderation was ſneẽwn 
by their ſpeeches, motions, or votes, were hooted, 
hiſſed, reviled, and menaced, in the groſſeſt terms and 
moſt outrageous manner. Liſts of the voters were 
openly taken upon every queſtion, in which thoſe who 
voted contrary to the withes of the ſpectators were 
ſtigmatized with the title of enemies to their country ; 
and theſe liſts being tranſmitted with the utmoſt- diſ- 
patch to Paris, were. there printed and circulated with 
incredible-alacrity. Among thoſe branded with this 
odious and dangerous” character, and whoſe names 
were thus holden out to the public, and tranſmitted to 
poſterity with infamy, were all the members who voted 
for a title leſs aſſumptive of ſovereignty, than that of 
National Aſſembly, * * | | 


1 | 
© one chamber can diſpoſe of the nationaF authority, 
* unleſs it has been entruſted to it by the nation itſelf, . 
united and preſided by the king. It is manifeſt that 
the clergy are not the nation; that the nobility are. - 
not the nation; that the Third Eſtate, though in- 
© cluding the moſt numerous. part of the nation, is not 
©1tſelf the nation entire. The facts oppoſed to us 
Shave no weight, when compared with principles ſo - 
© imple and ſo rational.*—Proces-verbal des Conferen- 
; ces, Seance du 6 Juin, Page 194. 

ft it a fingular fad, that the very day. on which © 
the deputies of the Third Eftate aſſumed jo n | 
5 WOE © 


This 


ever enforced, with reſpef to any public afſembly.— 
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This conduct was by no means calculated to induce ile 


the nobles to change their mode of proceeding. M. the 
de Monteſquiou moved, that they ſhould invite the viec 


4 5 | illegal 
abhole legiflative authority, was the firſt on which this 
iniquitous meaſure was adopted; a meaſure than which 
none more fatal to the freedom of fuffrage and debe was 


clergy to join them, and conftitute themſelves into an wit 
upper-houſe. This motion, however, which was cer- dec 
tainly a rational one, was violently oppoſed, and almoſt dec 
unanimoufly rejected ; and the nobles, before they E 
ſeparated, voted a ſtrong addreſs to the king, juſtify- ger 
ing their own conduct, accuſing the commons, and pre 
ſtrongly animadverting on their unlimited aſſumption po! 
of authority, in the firſt a& of their reign, after they me 
had voted and acclaimed themſelves ſovereigns. The ded 
act they alluded to was the publication of a decree, arc 
relative to the exiſting public taxes; in which, after pl: 
ſtating that difficulties might be raiſed upon the pay- qu 
ment of impoſts, the more ſerious as they would be ab 
founded upon a principle conſtitutional and ſacred, EX 
© acknowledged by the king, and folemnly proclaimed ſo 
© by all the aſſemblies of the nation; a principle which pt 
_ © forbids all levying of contributions without the for- ed 
© mal conſent of the repreſentatives of the nation; and ſo 
£ conſidering that the contributions, as they are now tr 
c levied in the kingdom, not having been conſented to 6 
© by the nation, are all z//:ga/, and conſequently null, 8 
6 in their creation, extenſion, or prolongation; the Na- " 
tional Aſſembly declares, that it conſents proviſorily, 6: 
© for the nation, that the taxes, or contributions, 
© though illegally eſtabliſhed and levied, ſhall continue p 
| © to be levied in the ſame manner that they have hi- t 
therto been, until the day only of the ſeparation of v 
c this aſſembly;' they then added, that the taxes were t 
to ceaſe, if not re- granted by the aſſembly; and declared t 
that they put the creditors of the State under the ] 
© guard of the honour and loyalty of the French nation.“ | 
It muft be obſerved, that no ſtatute or law had ever t 
been paſſed, to render thoſe contributions null and 
{ 
| 
| 


Expoſe de la Conduite de M. Mounier, P. 7+ 
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illegal which were now, declared to be ſo; that, on 
the contrary, contributions had been impoſed and le- 
vied by the crown in the ſame manner, in all ages, 
without its authority being queſtioned ; ſo that this 
decree was in every ſenſe an ex poſt facto law, and that 
decifively paſſed by only a part of the legiſlature. 

But though the-nobles were fully aware of the dan- 
ger of affording, by their junction, a ſanction to ſuch 
proceedings, the clergy betrayed a very different dif- 
poſition, The party who had fided with the com- 
mons had newly attained a majority; and that final 
decifion was only retarded by the influence of the 
archbiſhop of Paris, who, when it, at length, took 
place, joined in a ſtrong proteſt againſt it: the conſe- 
quence was, that though he was a prelate of reſpect- 
able character, and his charities to the poor were ſo 
extenſive as to exceed all cuſtomary limits, he was, 
ſome days after, purſued with all the violence of po- 
pular fury, attacked'in the ſtreets of Verſailles, inſult- 
ed, and his life endangered. He was reſcued with 
ſome difficulty ; and it was on this occaſion that the 
troops firſt refufed to act, againſt their e/loav-citizens. 
This was the firſt inſtance in which the French ar- 
my aſſumed the power of judging for themſelves on 
© all public queſtions, as well as on all caſes of milita- 
ry ſubordination,” | | 

The king, who, hitherto truſting to M. Neckar's 
promiſes of an eaſy and happy reign, bad granted every 
thing that was required in favour of the Third Eſtate, and 
who ſeemed in himſelf more diſpoſed to them than to 
the nobles, finding all his hopes diſappointed, and far- 
ther alarmed at the haſty ſtrides towards, ſupreme 
power, which the commons were making, began to 
hefitate in his proceedings, and, perhaps, to queſtion 
the wiſdom and propriety of his paſt conduct; this 
change of ſentiment could not eſcape the obſervation 
of thoſe about him, and he was ſoon ſurrounded by the 
party of the princes, who alone wiſhed to preſerve 
the power of the crown undiminiſhed ; by the.diſcon- 
tented nobles, who only ſided occafionally with the 


court, being as much diſpoſed to preſcribe limits — 
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the royal authority as the commons themſelves, though 
not in an equal degree; and by all thoſe of the diffe- 
rent orders, who were diſſatisfied with the preſent 
_ ſtate of things, and wiſhed to preſerve the ancient ſyſ. 
tem of ſeparate chambers, and voting by orders. 

All theſe coaleſced in endeavouring to profit by the 
preſent change in the king's diſpoſition; nor did they 
want ſtrong grounds of argu:nent to confirm his new 
ſentiments, and increaſe his alarm. They defired him 
to obſerve, that thoſe lcaders of faction, not content 
with taking the power of future taxation into their 
own hands, had boldly decided, without one poſitive 
law to ſupport them, that al! the exiſting taxes were 
illegal; a poſition which tended directly to ſet up the 
indefinite rights of nature above all the- poſitive laws 
of the land. May you not then well expect (ſaid they) 
that their next declaration will hold out, as a facred 
and conſtitutional principle, that legiſlation, as well 
as taxation, belongs by inherent ,right to the people, 
and, therefore, that every law now obeyed by the 
French is zull and iliegal, and, to make it otherwile, 
it muſt be re-voted by theſe ſelf-conſtituted ſovereigns ? 

Council after council was holden at Marly, whither 
the court had retired for a week, but the natural ef- 
fect of weakneſs, diſorder, and faction were ſo predo- 
minant, that they could not agree in any thing. At 
length it was thought adviſeable that the king ſhould 
recur to the ancient method of holding a royal ſeſſion. 
The = was, accordingly fixed, and the day ap- 

ointed: ::---f-: | 
a It would ſeem that ſome over-ruling fatality was at 
this time to counteract and fruſtrate all the meaſures 
and deſigns of the court and miniſters; as if wiſdom 
itſelf would be immediately perverted into folly under 
their treatment, and the moſt wholeſome nouriſhment. 
inſtantly become a poiſon in their hands. Nothing 
could have been more innocent, ſimply in itſelf, than 
this meaſure ; and it might poſlibly have been of ſome 
uſe. But through the unaccountable and unexampled 
blindneſs, folly, raſhneſs, and violence with which it 
was conducted, it was rendered an immediate, and no 
. inefficicut 


and the ſubverſion of government. | 


not but excite the greateſt, and, indeed, the moſt uni- 
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inefficient inſtrument, in the ruin of the monarchy, 


The hall in which the Third Eſtate held their aſ- 
ſembly being much larger than any of the other cham- 
bers, it had from the beginning been the place where 
the king met and harangued the States. Without the 
ſmalleſt communication to that aſſembly of what was 
done or intended; without letter or notice of any ſort 
to their preſident ; without the ſmalleſt preparatory: 
addreſs or management, a party of guards took poſ- 
ſeſſion of their hall, in the morning of the twentieth 
of June, Workmen were ſent in to ere& a throne for 
the king; the royal ſeſſion was formally proclaimed by 
the heralds; and M. Bailly, the prefident, with other 
members of the commons, were repulſed, without ce- 
remony or explanation, from their own door. 

The commons, apprehending nothing leſs than an 
immediate diſſolution, and ſeeing at once all the dan- 
gers to which the more obnoxious part of them might 
be expoſed, were naturally inflamed with reſentment, - 
and in that paſſion hurried on foot, through a violent 
ſtorm of rain, to an old tennis-court, where, witk 
equal ſpirit and firmneſs, they bound themſelves by a 
ſolemn oath never to part until the conſtitution avas 
completed. The affecting ſpectacle of fix hundred re- 
preſentatives of the nation being driven to the extre- 
mity of encountering ſuch weather, in ſuch a man- 
ner, and of ſtanding bareheaded, under all its incle- 
mency, while they were taking this awful oath, could 
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verſal indignation againſt the eourt. Had the united 
talents and genius of all the miniſters been combined, 
in contriving a ſcheme to render the king odious, and 
to bind the people more indiſſolubly to the commons, 
it is more than probable they could not have found 
one more effectual for either purpoſe; while the ſmalleſt 
portion of prudence or diſcretion would have pre- 
vented any ill conſequence whatever. 

M. Mounier—one of the moſt virtuous men in the 
aſſembly, and who had exerted himſelf, from the firſt, 
with the greateſt ability, to procure a moderate OO 
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of government, but whoſe integrity induced him af- 
terwards to quit them, when he perceived what courſe 


the violent leaders were purſuing—was the propoſer 
and framer of this oath. He has fince declared that he 


propoſed it in order to prevent that moſt dangerous 
of all meaſures, the afſembly's transferring itſelf to 


Paris. h 

The following day produced a ſcene of a different 
nature, but of no ſmail importance in the preſent ſtate 
of things. The majority of the clergy, having deter- 
mined to join the Third Eſtate, met in the choir of 
the church of Saint Louis, while the commons aſſem- 
bled in the body of the church. After ſome meſſages 
to adjuſt ceremonials, the ſeparating doors flew open, 
the- clergy, with their prefident, the archbiſhop of 
Vienne, at their head, advanced, while the commons 
roſe to receive them; the two preſidents embraced, 
and ſat down by each other; the loudeſt ſhouts of ap- 
plauſe, and the moſt pathetic effuſions of eloquence, 
celebrated, what was then deemed, the happy recon- 
ciliation of two of the diſcordant orders of citizens. 

The commons; emboldened by the junction of theſe 
new allies, whom they ſo lately confidered as ene- 


mies, waited with confidence and redoubled courage 


for the opening of the royal ſeſſion. On the twenty- 


tkind of June the king aſcended the throne which had: 
been prepared for him, and addreffed the States in 


the following ſpeech : 1 — 

Gentlemen, at the time I took the reſolution of aſ- 
5 ſembling you; when I had ſurmounted all the diffi- 
£ culties which had threatened a convocation of my 
States; when I had, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
© fion, even pre-conceived the defires of the nation, in 
© manifeſting beforehand my wiſhes for its welfare; I 
thought to have done every thing which depended 
upon myſelf for the good of my people. | 

« It ſeemed to me, that you had only to finiſh the 
£ work which | had begun, and the nation expected 
©1mpatiently the moment, when, in conjunction with 
© the beneficent views of its fovereign, and the enlight- 
6 ened zeal of its repreſentatives, it was about to enjoy 

| | that 
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that proſperity and happineſs which ſuch an union 
© ought to afford. 

© The States-General have now been opened more 
© than two months, and have not yet even agreed on 
© the preliminaries of their operations. Inſtead of that 
« ſource of harmony which ſhould ſpring from a love 
© of their country, a moſt fatal diviſion ſpreads an a- 


© larm over every mind. I am willing to believe, and 


© I ſhall be happy to find, that the diſpoſition of French» 
© men is not changed: but, to avoid reproaching any 
of you, I ſhall confider, that the renewal of the 
« States-General after ſo long a period, the turbulence 
* which preceded it; the object of this aſſembly, ſo 
different from that of your.anceſtors, and many other 


< circumſtances, have led you to an oppoſition, and 
to prefer pretenſions to which you are not entitled. 


IJ owe it to the welfare of my kingdom, I owe it 


* to myſelf, to put an end to theſe fatal diviſions. It 
is with this reſolution, gentlemen, that I afſemble you 
© once more around me do it as the common father 


© of all my people Il do it as the defender of my king- 
* dom's laws; that I may recall to your memory the 


true ſpirit of your conſtitution, and reſiſt thoſe at- 


* tempts which have been aimed againſt it. 


But, gentlemen, after having already eſtabliſhed 


© the reſpective rights of the different orders, I expect 
from the zeal of the two principal claſſes, I expect 


© from their attachment to my perſon, I expect from 
the knowledge they have of the preſſing urgencies of 


© the ſtate, that, in thoſe matters which concern the 
general good, they ſhould be the firſt to propoſe a 
re- union of conſultation and opinion, which I confider 
© as neceſſary in the preſent criſis, and which ought to 
take place for the general welfare of the kingdom.“ 

The king then produced the following paper, enti- 
tled, a declaration of his intentions, which was read to 
the States-General. „5 

I. No new impoſt ſhall be eſtabliſned, no old one 


ſhall be prorogued beyond the term fixed by the laws, 
without the conſent of the repreſentatives of the nation. 


2. All 
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2. All new impoſts that may be eſtabliſhed, or old 
ones that may be prorogued, ſhall ceaſe the moment 


the firſt aſſembly of the States, ſubſequent to ſuch eſta- 


bliſhment or prorogation, ſhall meet. | 

3. As loans might lead to the neceſſity of an aug- 
mentation of impoſts, none ſhall take place without 
the conſent of the States-General, provided, however, 
that in caſe of war, or other national danger, the ſove- 
reign ſhall have the power to borrow without delay, 
as far as a hundred millions, for it is the king's inten- 
tion never to ſuffer the ſafety of his empire to depend 
on any one. | | 
4. The States-General will examine with care the 
ſtate of the finances; and they will aſk for all the elu- 
cidations that may be neceſſary to give them a tho- 


rough knowledge of the ſubject. | 


5. The account of the revenue and the expenditure 


ſhall be publiſhed every year, in a form to be preſcri- 


bed by the States-General, and approved by the king. 
6. The ſums appropriated to each department ſhall 
be determined in a manner fixed and invariable ; and 


the king ſubjects, to this general rule, the funds which 
are deſtined to the ſupport of his houſhold. 


7. It is the king's will, that, for the purpoſe of fix- 


ing the different expences of the ſtate, the neceſſary 


diſpoſitions for that purpoſe be pointed out to him by 
the States-General, and his majeſty will adopt them, 
provided they accord with the royal dignity, and with 
that celerity which the public ſervice requires. 

8. The repreſentatives of a nation, faithful to the 
laws of honour and probity, will ſanction no violation 
of public engagements : and the king expects that they 
will confirm and conſolidate, in the moſt authentic 
manner, the confidence of the creditors of the ſtate. 

9. When the avowed declarations of the clergy and 
nobles to renounce their pecuniary privileges {hall 


have been realiſed by their deliberations, it is the 
king's intention to ſanction them, and no longer to 


| ſuffer 
* Of livres; about four millions, one hundred and 
fixty thouſand pounds fleriing. | | 
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{uffer the exiſtence of any kind of privilege or diftinc- 
tion in the payment of pecuniary contributions. 

10. It is the king's will, that, for the purpoſe of en- 
forcing this ſalutary diſpoſition, the very name of Taille 
be aboliſhed throughout the kingdom, and that that 
impoft be united either to the twentieth, or any other 
territorial impoſt, or elſe replaced in ſome other way, 
ſo that a juſt and equal proportion be obſerved, with- 
out diſtinction of ſtation, rank, or birth. 

It. It is the king's will, that the right of Franc-fief 
be aboliſhed the moment that the revenue and expences 
of the ſtate ſhall be exactly balanced. | 

12. All property, without exception, ſhall be inva- 

riably reſpeted; and his majeſty expreſsly compre- 
hends under the name of property, the tenths, hun- 
dredths, rents, rights, and duties, feudal and ſcignorial, 
and, generally, all uſeful or honorary rights and pre- 
rogatives, attached to eſtates and fiefs, or belonging to 
individuals. | 

13. The two firſt orders of the ſtate ſhall continue 
to enjoy their exemption from perſonal charges; but 
the king wiſhes the States- General to deviſe ſome means 
for converting charges of this deſcription into pecuni- 
ary contributions, when all the orders of the ſtate ſhall 

| be equaliy ſubject to them. | g | 

14. It is his majeſty's intention to determine, after 
the opinion of the States-General, what employment 
and places ſhall, in future, preſerve the privilege of 
ennobling their poſſeſſors. His majeſty, not withſtand- 
ing, agreeably to the right which is inherent in his 
crown, will grant letters of nobility to ſuch of his ſub- 
jets as, by ſervices rendered to the king and ftate, may 
have proved themſelves worthy of ſuch a reward. 

15. The king, deſirous to ſecure the perſonal hbexty 
of all citizens on a ſolid and permanent footing, invites 
the States-General to ſeek and propoſe to him the beſt 
means of conciliating the abolition of thoſe orders, 
known by the name of Lettres de Cachet, conſiſtently 
with the maintenance of public ſafety, and the precau- 
tions necefſary to be taken, in certain caſes, either. to 
preſerve the honour of families, or repreſs with cele- 
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2. All new impoſts that may be eſtabliſhed, or old 
ones that may be prorogued, ſhall ceaſe the moment 
the firſt aſſembly of the States, ſubſequent to ſuch eſta- 

bliſhment or prorogation, ſhall meet. | 

3. As loans might lead to the neceſſity of an aug- 
mentation of impoſts, none ſhall take place without 
the conſent of the States-General, provided, however, 
that in caſe of war, or other national danger, the ſove- 
reign ſhall have the power to borrow without delay, 
as far as a hundred millions *, for it is the king's inten- 
tion never to ſuffer the ſafety of his empire to depend 
on any one. | 5 | 
4- The States-General will examine with care the 
ſtate of the finances; and they will aſk for all the elu- 
cidations that may be neceſſary to give them a tho- 
rough knowledge of the ſubject. 4 70 

5. The account of the revenue and the expenditure 
ſhall be publiſhed every year, in a form to be preſcri- 
bed by the States-General, and approved by the king. 

6. The ſums appropriated to each department ſhall 
be determined in a manner fixed and invariable; and 
the king ſubjects, to this general rule, the funds which 
are deſtined to the ſupport of his houſhold. | 

7. It is the king s will, that, for the purpoſe of fix- 
ing the different expences of the ſtate, the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions for that purpoſe be pointed out to him by 
the States-General, and his majeſty will adopt them, 
provided they accord with the royal dignity, and with 
that celerity which the public ſervice requires. 

8. The repreſentatives of a nation, faithful to the 
laws of honour and probity, will ſanction no violation 
of public engagements : and the king expects that they 
will confirm and conſolidate, in the moſt authentic 
manner, the confidence of the creditors of the ſtate. 

9. When the avowed declarations of the clergy and 
nobles to renounce their pecuniary privileges ſhall 
have been realiſed by their deliberations, it is the 
king's intention to ſanction them, and no * 

| | 7 uffer 

* Of livres; about four millions, one hundred and 
fixty thouſand pounds ſterling. bo 
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ſuffer the exiſtence of any kind of privilege or diſtine- 
tion in the payment of pecuniary contributions. 

10. It is the king's awill, that, for the purpoſe of en- 
forcing this ſalutary diſpoſition, the very name of Taille 
be aboliſhed throughout the kingdom, and that that 
unpoft be united either to the twentieth, or any other 
territorial impoſt, or ele replaced in ſome other way, 
ſo that a juſt and equal proportion be obſerved, with- 
out diftin&tion of ſtation, rank, or birth. | 

It. It is the king's will, that the right of Franc: fie 
be aboliſhed the moment that the-revenue and expences 
of the ſtate ſhall be exactly balanced. 

12. All property, without-exception, ſhall be inva- 
riably reſpected; and his majeſty expreſsly compre- 


hends under the name of property, the tenths, hun- 


dredths, rents, rights, and duties, feudal and ſrignorial, 
and, generally, all uſeful or honorary rights and pre- 
rogatives, attached to eſtates and fiefs, or belonging to 
individuals. | f 

13. The two firſt orders of the ſtate ſhall continue 
to enjoy their exemption from perſonal charges; but 
the king wiſhes the States- General to deviſe ſome means 
for converting charges of this deſeription into pecuni- 
ary contributions, when all the orders of the ſtate ſhall 
be equally ſubject to them. | 

14. It is his majeſty's intention to determine, after 
the opinion of the States- General, what employment 
and places ſhall, in future, preſerve the privilege of 
ennobling their poſſeſſors. His majeſty, not withſtand- 
ing, agreeably to the right which is inherent in his 
crown, will grant letters of nobility to ſuch of his ſub- 
jects as, by ſervices rendered to the king and ſtate, may 


have proved themſelves worthy of ſuch a reward. 


15. The king, defirous to ſecure the perſonal liberty 
of all citizens on a ſolid and permanent footing, invites 
the States General to ſeek and propoſe to him the beſt 


means of conciliating the abolition of thoſe orders, 


known by the name of Lettres de Cachet, conſiſtently 
with the maintenance of public ſafety, and the precau- 
tions neceſſary to be taken, in certain caſes, either to 
preſerve the honour of families, or repreſs with cele- 
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Tity the firſt efforts of ſedition, or to ſave the ſtate 
from the effects of a criminal correſpondence with fe- 
Teign powers. | 

16. The States-General will examine and commu. 
nicate to his majeſty the moſt proper means of concili. 
ating the liberty of the preſs, with the reſpect due to 
the religion, the manners, and the honour, of the ci. 
gy 

Provincial ſtates-ſhall be eſtabliſhed in the diffe. 

| ns provinces or generalities of the kingdom, of which 

two-tenths ſhall be ecclefiaſtical members, and a part 

of that number neceffarily choſen from the epiſcopal 

order; three-tenths, nobles ; and. five-tenths, members 
of the Third Eſtate. 

18. The members of theſe provincial ſtates ſhall be 
freely elected by the reſpective orders, and a certain 
Proportion of property ſhall be neceſſary to qualify a 

man either for an elector or a deputy. 

19. The deputies of theſe provincial ſtates ſhall de. 
liberate in common on all buſineſs, agreeably to the 
cuſtom which prevails in the provincial aſſemblies 
which they are intended to replace. 

20. An intermediate commiſſion, choſen. by the 
Rates, ſhall manage the affairs of the province, in the 

intervals that ſhall occur between the different ſeſſions; 
and theſe intermediate commiſſions, on which the 
whole weight of reſponſibility ſhall reſt, ſhall have de- 

-legates, appointed either by themſelves Ny or by 
the provincial ſtates. 

21. TheStates-General ſhall communicate to the king 

their defigns with reſpec to the other parts of the in- 

ternal organization of the provincial ſtates, and tœthe 
ſelection of forms applicable to the election of mem- 
bers of that aſſembly. 

22. Independent of the objects of adminiſtration 
with which the provincial affemblies are entruſted, the 
king will confide to the provincial ſtates the govern- 
ment of the hoſpitals, priſons, poor-houſes, and fe- 
ceptacles for foundlings ; the inſpection of municipal 
expengiture; the ſuperintendance of the foreſts ; the 


preſervation and ſale of woods, and of all other ow 
| whic 
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which may, with greater convenience and utility, be 
managed by the provinces. | 3 

23. The diſputes which have ariſen in«the provinces. 
where ancient ſtates ſtill exiſt, and the objections which 
have been ſtarted to the conſtitution of thoſe aſſemblies, 
ought to fix the attention of the States-General, who 
will make known to his majeſty the juſt and wiſe diſ- 
poſitions which it may be expedient to adopt, for the 
eſtabliſhment of permanent order in the adminiſtration 
of ſuch provinces. 

24. The king invites the States-General to employ 
themſelves in deviſing means for turning the royal do- 
mains to the greateſt advantage; and alſo to impart to 
him their ideas on the proper conduct to be obſerved 
with regard to ſuch of the domains as are mortgaged. 

25. The States-General will take into their conſider- 
ation the proje& which his majeſty has long fince con- 
ceived for removing the cuſtom-houſes to the frontiers. 
of the kingdom, in order that the moſt perfect free- 
dom may prevail in the internal circulation of national 
or foreign merchandize. f 

26. His majeſty is defirous that the bad effects of 
the duty upon ſalt, and the importance of that branch 
of the revenue, may be carefully diſcuſſed ; and that, 
at all events, means may, at leaſt, be deviſed for ren- 
dering the collection of it leſs burdenſome. . 
25. His majeſty alſo wills that the advantages and 
mconveniencies of the aids and other impoſts be atten- 


tively examined; but without loſing fight of the abſo- 


ute neceſſity of eſtabliſhing an exact balance between 
the revenue and the expences of the ſtate. 

28. Agreeably to the wiſh which the king expreſſed, 
in his declaration of the twenty-third of September 
laſt, his majeſty will examine with the moſt ſcrupulous 
tention the projects that ſhall be communicated to 
kim relative to the adminiftration of juſtice, and to the 
means of perfecting the civil and criminal laws. 

29. The king evi//s that the laws, which he ſhall. 
tave cauſed to be promulgated during the fitting and 
ter the advice, or agreeably to the wiſhes, of the 

3 States- 
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States-General, experience in their regiſtration and ex. the 
_ ecution no kind of delay or obſtacle, throughout the lar 
whole extent of his kingdom. | Fr 
30. It is his majeſty's vill, that the Corwee, for the 
making and repairing of the roads, be totally and per. P 
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#: petually aboliſhed in his kingdom. 

1 31. The king defires that the abolition of the Droit: ry 
9 de main morte, of which his majeſty has ſet the exam. - | 
4 ple in his own domains, may be extended throughout i 1 
li g Franee; and that ſome means may be deviſed for pro- 5 
* viding ſuch indemnity as may be due to the noblemen 5 
IT | who are in poſſeſſion of this right. Ky 
1 332. His majeſty will forthwith make known to the is 
1 States-General the regulations he is about to adopt FA 
1 | for the purpoſe: of reftraining the Capitaineries ; and th 
q | for giving, by ſuch reſtrictions on what more immedi- in 
Wl | ately affects his perſonal enjoyments, a freſh teſtimony | 
1 of his love for his people. | . 1 
if 33. The king invites the States, General to confider 

every circumſtance attending the drawing of the mili- i 
tia, and to adopt proper means for reconciling what 10 
is neceſſary for the defence of the ſtate with the relicf Io 
which his wajeſty is anxious to procure for his ſubjects. 5 
34. The king evi//s that all the diſpoſitions of public 0 
order, and of beneficence towards his people, which i} 
his majeſty ſhall have ſanctioned during the preſent «f 
ſeſſion of the States General, thoſe, among others, al 
which relate to perſonal liberty, to the equality of ic 
conti ibutions, and to the eſtabliſhment of provincial 5 
ſtates, may never be changed. without the conſent of F 
the three orders, ſeparately taken. His majeſty places 
them before-hand on the liſt of national property, F 
which it is his wiſh to ſecure, as well as every other : 
ſpecies of property, in the moſt authentic manner. : 
25 His majeſty, after reminding the States General q 

of the neceſſity of directing, in concert with him, their a 


attention to great objects of public utility, and to every 
thing which can contribute to the happineſs of bis 
people, ** declares, in a manner the moſt expreſs, that ˖ 
he will preſerve entire, and without the ſmalleſt re- 
ſtriction, the inſtitution of the army, as well as all au- 
| | 55 thorit y 
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thority, police, and power, over the military, the 


_ ſame as has ever been enjoyed, by all the kings of 
France. EN | N 5 
the Previous to the production of this piece, another 


paper was read by the keeper & the ſeals, in which 


ng his majeſty declared the three diſtinct orders to be the > 
only true repreſentatives of the nation; that their de- 2 
"us liberations therefore were to be ſeparate, though, on 55 
but ſubjects of general utility, they might, avith his conſent, 4 
ns be in common; but he ſaid, that from theſe he ex- 
_ preſsly excepted whatever might regard the form to be | 
given to the: next aſſembly of the States, the ancient 80 
he conſtitutional rights of the three orders, and the fiegno-. 7 
pt rial property and honorary prerogatives of the nobility pl 
os and clergy ; but he, at the ſame time, declared his deſire, 
4 that, in the public contributions and taxes, all pecu- 


5 niary diſtinctions and privileges ſhould ceaſe. 
ö The king.cloſed the Seance by ſaying—“ You have 
heard the reſult of my wiſhes; they are conformable - 
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| 
1 to an ardent deſire to promote the public good; and 7 
1 if, from any fatality, and contrary to my hopes, you 


f ſhould abandon me in ſo laudable. an enterprize ; a- 
lone, I will confider myſelf to be the true repreſenta- 
tive of my people; alone, I will ſeek their happineſs ; _ 
and, as I know the inſtructions you have received, and 
the perfect accord that exiſts-in the views of the great- 
eſt part of the nation and my intentions, I will have 
all the confidence that ſo uncommon a harmony ought 
to obtain, and go forward to the object 1 would arrive 
at, with the courage and firmneſs ſuch confidence 
ſhould inſpire. . Reflect, gentlemen, that none of your: 
plans, .none of your reſolutions, can have the force of 
laws without my ſpecial approbation. I am the natu- 
ral guarantee of your reſpective rights, and the three 
orders of the ſtate may rely on my impartiality. Any 
diſplay of miſtruſt on your part, would be manifeſtly - 
an act of injuſtice to me. It is only I, as yet, m_ 
„ ave . 
A French author has obJerved that This declara- f 
tion, 2 little modified, might become the Magna Charta * 
of the French people; and a bad king would certainly - 
never have granted it, until he had loſt many battles... 
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have done every thing for the public welfare; and it, 
perhaps, has ſeldom happened, that the only ambition 
of a ſovereign has been to obtain of his ſubjects agree- 
ment among themſelves, in accepting the advantages 
which he offers them. | | | 
order you, gentlemen, to ſeparate immediately; 
to meet again to-morrow, each order-in its reſpective 
chamber, and to re-commence your proceedings. [ 
order the grand-maſter of the ceremonies. to prepare 
your halls. accordingly.” The king then roſe, and 
quitted the aſſembly. _ | 
_ Whoever attentively confiders the king's “ declara- 
tion of his intentions,“ muſt acknowledge that, what- 
ever imperfections it. poſſeſſed, conſidered as a ſcheme 
of government; whatever objections ſome of its parts 
were perhaps liable to, and whatever deficiencies cer-. 
tainly remained to be ſupplied in othere, it preſented 
ſuch an amelioration of the conſtitution, ſuch a ſalu- 
tary plan for ſecuring the freedom of the ſubject, and 
the property. of individuals, that, inſtead of-being re- 
jected with contempt, it ought to have been received 
with joy and gratitude, by every True patriot and real 
friend to his country. Its great fault was the dictatorial 
ſtile of its compoſition, and the too frequentgintroduc- 
tion of the king's will;“ and its application, with- 
out management, in too barſh and abfolute-a manner, 
in enforcing the injunctions. But what man, circum- 
ſtanced as the members of the national aſſembly then 
were, and fituated as the kingdom then was —what 
man, who had the govd of his country at heart, would 
have ſo far quarelled with the mode of introduction, as 
a re ject the zatter introduced, when calculated to 
promote the moſt beneficial purpoſes? Who would 
with to imitate the conduct of a fick child, that caſts 
away the medicine that would reſtore health, becauſe 
nauſeous to the palate, or adminiſtered in an unplea - 
fant form? © or TER 
The article which related to perſonal ſecurity was 
cenſured as not being fifficiently explicit in the cauſe 
of liberty; bot ſurely the States had it in their power 
to. demand the moſt efſective Habeas Corpus Act tha 


could 
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could be framed ; and, if the king refuſed to comply: 
—which did not even admit of a ſuppoſition—not to 
grant a ſingle ſubſidy until he did. d ch 
But what tended moſt to alienate the minds of the 
commons from the propoſed regulations, was certain 
reſtrictions contained in the paper read by the keeper 
of the ſeals, previous to the publication of the king's . 
« intentions.” This paper was entitled * The king's 
declaration, conceruing the preſent ſeſſion of the. 
« States-General z** and the reſtrictions principally re- 
lated to the relative and diſtinct limits and functions 
of the reſpective orders. One clauſe ran thus“ The 
«king wills, that the diſtinction of the three orders 
« ſhonld be preferved entire, as eſſentially connecteck 
«with the conſtuyution ; and that the deputies freely. 
« elected by each of the three orders, forming three 
«chambers, qe liberating by orders, but having a 
right, with the fovercign's approbation, to agree on 
«dehiberations in common, can alone be conſidered 
as the repreſ-ntative body of the nation; conſequent- 
«ly the king deelares null the dehberations taken by 
«the deputies on the ſeventeenth of this month, as 
«well as all others that may have followed it. Howe 
ever diſguſting ſuch a mode of promulgating the royal 
will might be deemed, whoever confiders, with a 
mind unwarped by prejudice, the regulations announ- 
ced by this clauſe, muſt avow that they breathed the 
true ſpirit of the conſtitution, and that they were 
ſanctioned by the prefeription of - centuries; the 
former part of the clauſe, therefore, is merely de- 
dlaratory, and the latter part, which can alone be eon- 
ddered as bearing any reſemblanee to a poſitive enac- 
ting clauſe, appears to be a neceſfiry conſequence of 
the firſt; for if the three orders could alone conſtitute 
the repreſentative body of the nation; it is evident 
that no one of them was competent to any exercife of 
kgiflative- power, and that any attempt of that kind 
muſt be an un warrantable aſſumption of authority, a 
direct and flagrant uſurpatiou, pregnant with the moſt 
dangerous conſequences.” ' This being admitted, 40 
was to ſupply a remedy for the evil, auh was to _ ; 
| rect 
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rect the uſurpation? Undoubtedly-the king, who, un- 


til the States were duly and legally conſtituted, was 


the only guardian of the conftitation, entruſted with 
ſufficient power, and whoſe indiſpenſable duty it was, 
to ſecure it-from invaſion or attack. 1 

Another article prohibited, for the ſake of good or- 
der, of decency, and of the freedom of deliberating 
and voting, tbat any ſpectators ſhould in future be 
permitted to aſſiſt at the deliberations of the ſtates. 
Though no reſtriction was ever more abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, none was ever more unpopular than this; the 
clamorous, ſcandalous, and daring behaviour of the 
ſpectators had, from the beginning, exceeded all bounds 
of order and decorum; and the enormity continued 
every day to encreaſe, until at length no member 
could venture to ſpeak or vote, according to his opi- 
nion, if in that he differed from the crowd by whom. 
he was ſurrounded, without enduring the groſſeſt abuſe 
and moſt outrageous threats upon the ſpot, and en- 
countering imminent danger to his perſon and life after- 
wards. But the popular leaders of the commons. 
knew too well the benefits: to be derived. from having 
ſuch . a crowded ſeminary of faction” immediately at 
their call and command, as well as their uſefulneſs in 
immediately diſſeminating tbrough the capital all the 
novel and bold aſſertions and doctrines, which they ei- 
ther gathered from the-moſt violent harangues in the 
aſſembly, or which ſprang from their own factious and 
turbulent diſpoſition, to riſque, on any account, the loſs 
of ſuch faithful auxiliaries, who immediately directed 
the ſentiments of near a. million of people, and the in- 
fluence of whoſe opinions and conduct extended to 
every part of the kingdom. | ER 

Had the commons, at this period, diſplayed that 
conciliatory diſpoſition which was beſt calculated to 
promote the attainment of the grand objec, for which 
they were convened; had they ſacrificed to the accom- 
pliſhment of that object all perſonal animoſities and 
reſentment, all views of private ambition, all inferior 
conſiderations of whatever deſcription, and from what- 


ever ſource they were derived, it is certain that = 
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king had marked out a plan, by the purſuit of which 
they might have fecured, on the broad and permanent 
baſis of rational freedom, the welfare and happineſs of 


their conſtituents, and the general proſperity of the 
fate, That the plan required numerous modifications, 


additions, and extenſions, is indifputably true; but it 
is not leſs true that the king would have ſanctioned 
with his approbation any alterations that would have 
tended to render it complete and perfect He expreſ- 
fly ſaid to the States“ I do not mean to circumſcribe- 
* your 2eal' in the circle I have traced, as I quill. 
adopt with pleaſure WHATEVER may be propoſed by 
U the States-General FOR THE PUBLIC WELFARE.?? 
What a glorious field was here opened to them! a: 
field in which harmony and order might have accom»; 
panied regulation and reform, and in which the fair 
plant of liberty might have flouriſhed —unchecked by: 
the noxious weeds of anarchy and faction —in a ſoit 


alike congenial to its nature, and favourable to its 


growth! Th 

But, unhappily for the country, the inſidious arts: 
of a few: defigning men had. been ſucceſsfully exerted 
in miſleading and deceiving the majority of the com- 
mons as to the real obje& of their miſfion ;, and had 
perſuaded them to adopt the prepofterous idea, that 
they were convened, not for the purpoſe of improve-- 
ment, modification, correction, or reform, but for the 
purpote ef framing a new conflitution. And though 
this idea was directly repugnant to the fpirit, and im- 
mediately contradictory to the language of thoſe ca- 
bers, or inſtructions, which they had folemnly fworn 
to obey, it was too flattering to minds, on which re- 
bzious and moral rectitude had not previouſly made a- 


deep impreſſion, not to meet with an eafy and favour-i 


able reception. Thoſe who had admitted it fpurned* 
with contempt the advantages proffered by their ſo- 
vereign; and even conſidered the royaFinterference as» 
an invation of their own authority, though, not being 
yet lawfully conſtituted, they could not poſſeſs any 
legal power. It will be hereafter. ſeen in What man- 
der they exerciſed the ſovereignty they had 2 
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and how far their conſtitution of 1589 excelled that 


ameliorated ſyſtem of government which might have 
been formed on the plan preſented by the king. 

Some other cauſes alſo operated unfavourably, on 
the preſent occafion. The procraſtination of the 
king's miniſters, and the diviſions in his councils, had 
ſuffered that ſeaſon to elapſe, in which any plan of go- 


vernment ſanctioned by him could meet with a tem- 


perate diſcuſſion. The folly and violence which ac- 
_ companied the introduction of the royal ſeſſion had 
likewiſe ſoured the minds of men in ſuch a degree, 
that they would not think favourably of any propoſal 
that originated with the ſovereign. Some of the ex- 
preflions uſed in enforcing the different articles were, 
beſides, as has before been obſerved, in a more harſh 
and abſolute tone than the preſent temper would ad- 
mit, and afforded occafion for a ſarcaſm, that the king 
wanted to convert the States-General into a bed of ju/- 
tice. Nor could a knowledge of mankind warrant the 
expectation, that the commons, in their preſent ple- 
nitude of power, would relinquiſn the ſweets of that 
ſelf-conſtituted ſovereignty, which they had ſo newly 
begun to exerciſe, and in a few days conſent, without 
a ſtruggle, to reſcind their firſt great and public diſ- 
play of i.. ws 1 
When the king retired, he was followed by all the 
nobility, and by a part of the clergy. The deputies of 
the commons remained motionleſs on the benches, and 
preſerved a gloomy ſilence. The marquis de Breze, 
grand maſter of the ceremonies, entered the hall, and 
addreffing himſelf to the preſident, . You know, fir,” 
faid he © the intentions of the king.'*—T he prefident 
anſwered reſpectfully, that the aſſembly was not conſti- 
tuted to receive orders from any perſon; but the fervid 
Mirabeau, riſing from his ſeat, and addreſſing himſelf to 
M de Breze, replied, The commons of France have 
determined to debate. We have heard the intentions 
which have been ſuggeſted by the king ; and you, who 
cannot be his agent at the ſtates-general, you, who 
have here neither ſeat, nor voice, nor a right to ſpeak, 


are not the perſon to remind us of his ſpeech. 8 
te 


| lowed by a crowd of more than fix thouſand citizens, 
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tell your maſter, that we are here by the power of the 
people, and that nothing ſhall expel us but the bayo- 
net.” The enthuſiaſm of the aſſembly ſeconded that 
of the orator, and with one unanimous voice they de- 
clared that ſuch was their determination. 

The grand maſter retired, and a profound filence 
pervaded the hall. It was at length broken by M. Ca- 
mus, who declaimed againſt the royal ſeſſion, which he 
again ſtigmatized by the contemptuous appellation of a 
bed of juftice, and propoſed a reſolution declaratory of 
the affembly's adherence to their former decrees, which 
he aſſerted no power could annul, He was warmly 
ſupported by Meſſrs. Barnave, Glaizen, Pethion, the 
abbe Gregoire, and many others. The abbe Sieyes 
only obſerved, Gentlemen, you are the ſame to- 
day, that you were before.” The motion of M. Ca- 
mus was unanimouſly decreed ; and was followed: by 
another, which pronounced “ the perſons of the de- 
puties inviolable.”” 5 

M. Neckar had ſeveral times ſolicited his diſmiſſion, 
but was conſtantly refuſed by the king. When his 
majeſty returned from the royal ſeſſion, he was fol- 


and the public diſcontent was manifeſted by murmurs 
and exclamations. The majority of the members of 
the aſſembly waited upon M. Neckar, and conjured 
him to continue faithful to the nation and the king, 
and to remain in the miniftry. The conſternation how- 
erer became general, when, at fix in the evening, the 
queen ſent for the director-general of the finances, 
and through her apartments introduced him to the 
royal cloſet. At about half paſt fix the miniſter came 
out of the palace on foot by a private door; but as 
be appeared, there was a general ſhout of Vive M. 
Neckar ! Some of the populace proftrated themſelves 
on their knees, entreating him to remain with them 
48 their father and their guide. He ſatisfied their im- 
portunities, by aſſuring them, that he would not a- 
bandon them; that he had pledged himſelf to the king, 
and was reſolved to live or die with them. * 

17 | Nex 
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Next day the aſſembly met, and were joined by the 
majority of the clergy 3 and on the 25th, forty-nine 
members of the nobility, with the duke d*Orleans at 
their head, made their appearance in the aſſembly, 
The rector of the univerſity of Paris, and the prior of 
Marmontiers, came the ſame day to augment the 
number of the patriotic clergy. In the mean time, 
the diſſidents among the privileged orders continued 
in à violent ſtate of agitation; and M. d'Eſpremenil 
even accuſed the deputies of the tiers etat of high tres 
ſon. The archbiſhop of Paris, preſſed by his connec 
tions into the ſervice of a party which in his heart he 
condemned, paſſed at this period for one of the chiets 
of the ariſtocratic cabal; and his houſe had been at. 
17 tacked by a furious mob, who, however, were dil. 
1 perſed without miſchief by a detachment of the guards, 
14 On the 26th he was introduced to the affembly by the 
14 archbiſhop of Bourdeanx. Some others of the ſuperi- of 
or clergy, and the count de Crecy, took their ſeats on 4 
the ſame day; and even in the chamber of the nobles, d 
the union was again deliberated upon, and with les Ir 
- animoſity than before. 5 : yy 
The king was deeply affected by the difſentions Pl 
vrhich prevailed between the different orders; —an ho- 
neſt man and a good citizen, the ſole object of his th 
; wiſhes was the welfare of the tate. But divided be- 
tween his own ſentiments, and the ſuggeſtions of 6- 
-thers, he ſaw himſelf, with ſorrow, involved in a laby- ho 
-rinth, ſurrounded on all ſides by rocks and precipices be 
Repeated councils were holden, but no decifive reſo- 
lution was adopted. At length, on the morning of the 
twenty ſeventh of June, a council met at the palace, 


1 at which the princes of the blood attended. The duke pe 
141 of Buxemburg arrived ſoon after they had aſſembled; yo 
| Pf) and the king having conducted him to his cloſet, the At 
1 . following converſation is ſaid to have paſſed between yo 
11. them. Monfieur de Luxemburgh,” —ſaid Lewis the 
1 „ expect, from the fidelity and affection, which the or 
1 order over Which you prefide bear to my perſon, s Tt 
| | union with the other two.” Sire, —replied the wil 
duke“ the order of nobility will ever be forward to " 


ge 
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give four majeſty proofs of their devotion to you; but 
I will venture to affirm that they have never given more 


ſtriking proofs of their attachment, than on this occa- 
fion ; for it is not their cauſe, but that of the crown 
which they are now defending.” *«* The cauſe of the 
crown?“ exclaimed the king. Yes, Sire, the cauſe 
of the crown. The nobility have nothing to loſe by 
the union which your majeſty defires : a confequence 
eſtabliſhed by ages of glory, and tranſmitted from ge- 
neration to generation; immenſe riches, togethef” with 
the talents and virtues of many of its members, enſure 
them, in the National Aſſembly, all the influence they 
can wiſh for; and I am certain they will be received 
with tranſport. But has your majeſty been taught to 
confider the conſequences of this union with regard to 


yourſelf ? The nobility will obey, Sire, if you order 


them; but, as their preſident, as the faithful ſervant 
of your majeſty, let me entreat your permiſſion to ſug- 
geſt to you ſome farther reflections upon a meaſure fo 


deciſive.” = The king having fignified that he would 


liſten to him with pleaſure, the duke proceeded thus: 
« Your majeſty well knows what degree of power the 
public opinion and the rights of the nation aſſign to its 


repreſentatives—it is ſo great, that the ſovereign au- 


thority with which you ate inveſted, remains, as it 


were, dumb in its preſence. This unlimited power 


exiſts in its utmoſt plenitude in the States-General, 
however compoſed ; but their divifion into three cham- 
bers confines their action, and. preſerves your own. 
United, 'they own no maſter; divided, they are your 


ſubjects. The deficit in your finances, and the ſpirit 


of inſubordination which has infected the army, im- 
pede, I-know, the deliberations of your councils ; but 
your faithful] nobitity, Sire, ſtill remain true to you. 
At this inſtant they have the choice, either to go, as 
your majeſty invites them to do, -and partake with 
their co-deputies of the exerciſe of the legiſlative power, 
or to die in defending the prerogatives of the throne. 
The part they will take admits not of a doubt—they 
will die; and for that they aſk no return of gratitude z 
it is their duty. But, in ſacrificing their lives, they 
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will ſave the independence of the crown, and annul 
the operations of the National Aſſembly, which cer 
tainly will never be deemed complete, when a third of 
its members ſhall have fallen victims to the rage of the 
populace, and the fword of aſſaſſins. I conjure your 
majeſty to reflect on the confiderations which J have 
the honour of ſuggeſting. to you.“ 
M. de Luxemburgh,” —replied the wine, with 
firmneſs . I have reflected; I am determined to make 
every ſacrifice; and I ai not ſuffer a fingle man to 
periſh in eſpouſr ing my cauſe. Tell, therefore, the order 
of nobility, that T requeſt them to join the other two, 
If that will not ſuffice, I command them as their ſove- 
reign, Fe le weux. If there be a fingle member of that 
order, who conſiders himſelf bound by his in/frudions, 
his 'oath, and his honoxr, to remain in the chamber, 
let ne know itz I will go and place myſelf at his ſide, 
and die with him if there be occaſion.” 
The cardinal de Rochefoucaud and M. Neckar next 
attended the council, which broke up at eleven o'clock; 
when the preſidents of the nobility and clergy left the 
king, cach taking with him a letter from his majeſty, 
to be communicated to his order. The letter was 
conceived in the following terms: 

& Coufin—Solely intent on promoting the general 
good of my kingdom, and wiſhing above all things to 
ſee the aſſembly of the States-General occupied with 
objects that intereſt the nation, after the voluntary ac- 
ceptance of-my declaration of the twenty-third- of this 
month, I engage my faithful clergy to unite, without 
delay, with the two other orders, to accelerate the 
accompliſhment of my paternal views. Thoſe who 
are bound by their powers, may go thither without 
giving their votes, until ſuch time as they ſhall have 


received freſh powers. I ſhall conſider a compliance 


with my requeſt as a new mark of your attach- 
ment, &c.“ 

The clergy obeyed without heſitation; but it was 

not till after a-very warm debate that the "nobility p_— 

- mitted 

H Noire de la Revolution de I 789, 22 Fx P. 268, 


29 et ſuiuantes. 
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mitted to the mandate of the ſovereign. At the firſt 
news of this event, Verſailles was trapſported with 
joy; the people ran in crowds to the palace, and de- 
manded the king and queen. Their majeſties appear- 
ed at a balcony, and the atmoſphere re-echoed with 
the ſhouts of Vive le roi] Vive la reine! A general il- 

lumination coneluded the triumph of the day. 
This union of the orders, However, inſtead of ter- 
minating their machinations, ſerved but to increaſe 
the ſecret oppofition of thoſe who were likely to be 
the only ſufferers by a reform of abuſes in France ; the 
courtiers and favourites who fattened on its ruin. The 
diſſolution of the aſſembly was now the only means 


which could reſtore to power theſe dependants on the 


throne ; and there is no caufe to doubt that this was 
at leaſt their firſt object. Whether the king was ac- 
quainted or not with the project is uncertain, but pro- 
bably he was not. His fears and his paſſions were 
doubtlefs excited by the artful circle that furrounded 
him; every intemperate expreſſion that efcaped in the 
aſſembly was afftduoufly conveyed to his ears, and its 
object even magnified. The turbulence of the metro- 
polis was made an excuſe for befieging it with merce- 
nary armies, Thirty-five thouſand men had been gra- 
dually collected from the extremities of the kingdom, 
and ſtationed in the neighbourhood of Paris and Ver- 
ſailles. Camps were traced out for a ſtill greater 
force; the lines of fortification were already drawn 
upon every eminence ;z and almoſt every poſt was oc- 
cupied which commanded the city, or the roads which 
communicated with it. Thefe arrangements were 
made under the inſpection and authority of Marſhal 


Broglio, an approved commander, a man habituated - 


from his youth to the ſubordination of a military life, 
and generally ſuppoſed to be completely devoted to 

the party of the court. 8 | I 
It muſt be remarked, however, that if the enemies 
of the popular cauſe were thus active, its friends 
(whatever might be their motives, whether ſelfiſh or 
patriotic) were not deficient in vigilance and forefight. 
A juſt apprehenſion of what might happen, had cer- 
G 2 | tainly 
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tainly induced them to inſert in the cahiers, or inſtruc 


tions of the tiers etat, a clauſe inſiſting that the pay of 
the ſoldiers ſhould be increaſed; and on the fame 

ground there is reaſon to credit the reports of the a- 
riſtocratio writers, that the democrats had taken every 
. gneans to ingratiate themſelves with the ſoldiery, and 
to perſuade them that in that capacity they did not 
ceaſe to be citizens; bat that, on the contrary, it was 
degrading and diſhonourable to them to be conſidered 
as mere automatons, as paſhve inſtruments in the hands 
of power. Among the active apoſtles. of liberty, az 
they are termed, who preached with ſucceſs to the 
military, the marquis de Valadi, formerly an officer 
in the French guards, is particularly noted, It was 
indeed abſurd to ſuppoſe, that amidſt the general 
fpread of information, the ſoldiery ſhould either want 
means of acquiring it, or be callous to its influence. 
So early, therefore, as the 2zd of June, two compa- 
_ nies of the grenadier guards had refuſed to fire upon 
the populace in ſome trifling riot, For this.and other 
ſymptoms of diſobedience the troops were confined to 
their barracks; but on the 25th and 26th: they were 
ſeen by hundreds entering into the Palais Royal, the 
theatre of popular politics, and joining with the crowd 
in ſhouting Vive le tiers.etat {. In the ſame manner all 
the military that entered Paris were conducted to the 
Palais Royal; they were loaded with, favours and ca- 
reſſes by the populace, and beard with an attentive 
ear the declamations againſt, the baſeneſs of imbruing 
their hands in the blood of their fellow-citizens, and 
againſt the Navery of their preſent condition. The fo 
diers, melled into tenderneſs, exclaimed with ardour, 
Five la Nation | and returned to their camp to extend 
the conqueſts of democracy. An incident happened 
on the 3cth of June, which, while it evinced the Gif 
poſitions of the nation and the ſoldiery, was. probab!y 
not without its effects in attaching ſtill more ſtrongly 
the army to the people. About ſeven o'clock in tlie 
evening, a letter was brought to a coffee. houſe adja- 
cent to the Palais Royal, intimating that eleven of the 
French guards were at that moment confined in TY 

. | | Priſons 
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IP priſons of the abbey. St Germain, for having refuſed to 
*. fire on their fellow. citizens; and that the ſame night 
. they were to be transferred to the dungeons of the 
ON Bicetre, a place deſtined for the vileſt miſcreants. 
1 Their cauſe was preſently. conſidered as the cauſe of 
ad the public ; a mob was almoſt inſtantly collected, the 
105 priſon was forced, and the dragoons and huſſars which 
wy were called out to quell the riot grounded their arms. 
"= A ſoldier who had been committed for ſome other 
95 crime, was re-· conducted to priſon by the populace, 
os who declared that they would only take under their 
e protection thoſe who were the victims of patriotiſm, 
cer ” 

The eleven priſoners, who had been thus taken from 


de Geneve, where they were kept, as they expreſſed 


* it, under the guard of the nation, while a deputation 
55 of twenty citizens of Paris was diſpatched to the na- 
ak tional aſſembly to folicit their pardon. After ſome 
- deliberation, in which it was doubted whether the aſ- 
1 ſembly ought to receive a deputation from perſons not 


appearing in a public character, a lecree was paſſed, 


* recommending in ſtrong terms to the citizens, a ſtrict 
* attention to peace and order, and promifing to apply 
al to the king, to whoſe province the matter in queſtion. 
he entirely belonged, in favour of the foldiers. A depu-- 
= tation from the aſſembly accordingly waited on his 
* majeſty, who declared himſelf much ſatisfied with the 
ng decree of the aſſembly, and granted a free. pardon to- 
10 the priſoners. FT | „ 

V Paris, in the mean time, was not only threatened 
= with the ſword, but was actually viſited with one of 
a the ſevereſt calamities that can affect a country. A 
4 moſt alarmi > ſcarcity pervaded the whole kingdom; 
1 but it may ell be conceived that its effects were moſt: 
ſeverely felt in the capital, which has no refources of 
0 its own, and in which the accumulation of human be- 
1 ings muſt neceſſarily increaſe the miſery. The gates 
ig of the aſſembly were ſurrounded by famiſhing multi- 
5 tudes, beſeeching their compaſſion and aſſiſtance. A. 


committee of ſubſiſtence was formed, and various re- 
ports were regcived—prohibitions. were iſſued againft: 
G. 3, e the 


4 the abbey, were conducted by the people to the hotel 
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the exportation of. corn, and a ſubſcription was open« 
ed in Paris for the reljef of the poor. | 

Under. the preſſure of ſuch a calamity, it may well 
be ſuppoſed that the people were not in the moſt tran- 
quil ſtate. The general exclamation was for bread; 
And unfortunately the unſettled ſtate of the metropoiis 
afforded a, daily excuſe for the augmentation of the 
military in its neighbqurhoad, at a time when their 
preſence ſerved but to increaſe the general diſtreſs, 
The jealouſy of the aſſembly was awakened farther, by 
abſerving, that for this ſervice foreigners were prefer. 
red to'the native troops; and that more ſoldiers wers 
aſſembled. round the hall of the ſtates-general itſelf, 
than would have ſufficed to repel a foreign invaſion, 


On the roth of, July a ſpirited remonſtrance to the 


king was pzopoſed by the Count de Mirabeau, and 
enforced by that eommanding eloquence of. which be 
was maſter. e . 

The addrefs.it{clf was a model. of fine compoſition 
—]t ſtated, that in conſequence of the royal invitation 
to the aſſembly to give his majeſty ſome proofs of its 
conſidence, they now came to inform him of tze a- 


larms at preſent exiſting, though not among them-. 
ſelves—they. came not to. ſolicit his protection, for they 


entertained, no fears that in a recent inſtance, his ma- 
jeſty had ſeen the power which he. poſſeſſed aver the 
minds of the people that the. priſoners to whom the 
populace had given liberty, had of, themſelves reſum- 
ed their fetters, and a fingle word from the mouth of 
the king had reſtored. the, public -tz anquillity—that 
ſuch a ſway was. the only one which could now be ex- 
erciſed in. Fragce—that the, danger from the aſſembling 
of. the troops did not threaten. the aſſembly, but the 
provinces, the. capital, which might be. jealous for 
their repreſentatives that the. danger was for the 
troops.themſelves, who might be alienated from au- 
thority by their communication with- the. metropolis 
for the labours,of the aſſembly, which might be in- 
terrupted by. popular commotions—and for the king 
hi rſelf, It.concluded, with expreſfing their own firm- 
neſs, and beſeeching his majeſty to remove the Jroowh 
| co 
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aace a monarch adored-by twenty-five millions of ſubs 


jets could not poſſibly ſtand. in. need. of foreign ſup: 


ort. 4 5 Y | 
; The king's anſwer was cold and unſatisfactory. It 
alledged that the tumultuous conduct of the metropo- 
lis was. the reaſon for having ſurrounded it with troops 
—difclajimed. every idea of interrupting the freedom of 
the aſſembly's deliberations—but. added, that if the 


preſence of the troops gave umbrage, he was ready, 


at the requeſt of the aſſembly, to transfer the ſtates- 
general to Noyon or Soiſſons, and to repair himſelf to 
Compiegne in order to maintain the neceſſary commu- 
nication with the aſſembly. This anſwer was applaud- 


ed by ſome of the members; but its deſign could not 


eſcape the penetration of Mirabeau, who in a ſhort 
ſpeech detected its fallacy, *% The anſwer of the 
king,“ ſaid he “ 1s a. direct refuſal to our requiſition 
—we will remove neither ta Noyon nor to Soifſons— 
we will not place ourſelves between two hoſtile ar- 
mies, that which is. beſieging Paris, and that which 
may fall upon us from Flanders and Alſace—we have 
not aſked permiſſion to.run away from the troops; we 
have defired that the troops ſhould. be removed from 
the capital.“ | . 

[t is unfortunate for the memory of the late mo- 
narch, that no authentic documents have been produ- 
ced to explain what were at this period the actual de- 


ligns of: the court. The democratic writers affirm, 
that a plan was actually concerted for the diſſolution 


of the aſſembly, and the full reſumption. of deſpotic 
authority. They aſſert, that the night of the 14th or 
1;th of July was fixed upon for the attack of the me- 
tropolis, which was already befieged by fifty thouſand 
men, and.one hundred. pieces of cannon. They de- 


ſcribe the arrangement which was planned for the aſ- 


fault; and ſome. of them add, that not only the diſſo- 
lution of the aſſembly, but a dreadful and ſanguinary 
execution of its moſt: diſtinguiſned members was to 
lucceed. However little we may be diſpoſed to credit 
this ſtatement, the leaſt we can believe 1s, that, agree- 
ably to the declaration in the royal ſeſſion of the. a 
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of June, the authority, if not the very phantom, of 
the ſtates-general was to be annihilated; and that 
fomething evil was intended was moſt evident from 
the difaifſion- of M. Neckar, which prematurely took 
place on. the 11th of July. He was at dinner when 
the letter of the king, ordering him to quit the king. 
dom in twenty-four hours, was brought him by the 
count de la Luzerne. Without appearing in the leaſt 
concerned, he had the preſence of mind to tell the 
count, as he went out of the room, We thall meet 
again at the council; and continued to converſe with 
the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux and the reſt of the com- 
pany that were dining with him, as if nothing had 
happened. About five o'clock in the afternoon he 
complained of a pain in his head, and aſked madame 
Neckar, if ſhe would accompany him in airing. te 
was not more than a league from Verſailles, when be 
defired the coachman to drive on more quickly to St 
Ouen, his country houſe, He paſſed the night there, 
and prepared for the journey; and this was the firſt 
opportunity he had of acquainting his daughter the 
baronefs de Stael with the event, though ſhe: was pre- 
ſent when he received the order of the king to quit the 
country like a&riminal. He took the road to Bruſſels, 
as the neareſt frontier ; and carried with him, ſays M. 
Rabaut, the confidence of the nation. 

The new arrangements in the miniſtry were the mar- 
ſha] Broglio, miniſter of war; the baron de Breteuil, 
prefident of finance; M. de la Galeziere, comptro!- 
ler-general: M. de la Porte, intendant of the war de- 
partment; and M. Foulon, intendant of the navy. 

lt is impoſſible to deſcribe the conſternation which 
pervaded the whole city of Paris on the receipt of this 
affliting intelligence. The perſon who firſt reported 
it at the Hotel de Ville was confidered as a lunatic, 
and with difficulty eſcaped from harſh treatment. It 
was no ſooner confirmed, than the ſhops and places 
of public amuſement were all ſhut up. A body of ct- 
tizens ran to the warehouſe of a ſtatuary, and having 
procured the buſts of M. Neckar and the duke d'Or- 


leans, dreſſed them in mourning, and carried them 
| 8 about 
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about the ſtreets. In their progreſs they were ſtop- 
ped by a German regiment, the royal Allemand, when 
the buſts were broken by the ſoldiers; one man loſt 
his life, and others of the populace were. wounded, 
The army now came forward in force, with the prince 
de Lambeſq, grand ecuyer of France, at their head, who 
was ordered to take poſt at the Thuilleries. Irritated, 
perhaps, at the ſpirit of reſiſtance which they obſerved 
in the citizens, he imprudently wounded with his ſabre 
a poor old man who was walking peaceably in the 
gardens. The French have a remarkable reſpect for 
age, and this wanton outrage proved the ſignal of re- 
volt ; an inſtantaneous alarm was ſpread through the 


city, and the cry of To arms reſounded in every quar- - 


ter. The Germans were vigorouſly attacked by the 
populace who were joined by the French guards, and, 
overpowered by numbers, were obliged to retreat. 
From that moment the guards took leave of their offi- 
cers, they ſet fire to their ſeveral barracks, and form- 
ed themſelves into companies with the citizens, to pat- 
rol the ſtreets, and preſerve, if poſſible, the public 
tranquillity. ; | : 5 
The citizens of Paris at this moment beheld them- 
ſelves in a moſt alarming and critical fituation, Whe- 
ther true or not, the reports of the intended attack 
upon the city were univerſally credited; and the myt- 
terious and impolitic proceedings of the court gave 
countenance, it muſt be confeſſed, to every ſuſpicion, 
On the other hand, troops of banditti, the peſts of a 


populous city, ſuch as are ever ready to take advan- 


tage of public commotion, were beginning to collect; 
and, either from theſe on the one hand, or the fo- 


reign ſoldiery on the other, à general pillage was the 


only event that could be expected. Covered by the 
darkneſs of the night, ſeveral bands of ruffians parad- 
ed the ſtreets, and even ſet fire to the city in different 
places: the horrid Glence was interrupted only by con- 
faled ſhauts, and occaſional diſcharges of muſquetsy. 
In this diſaſtrous night ſleep ovly ſealed the eyes of in- 
fants; they alone repoſed in pcace, while their anxi- 
dus parents watched over their cradles, 
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Verſailles was not more tranquil; but the court 
party, abandoning themſelves to an indecent joy, con- 
cluded the evening of the 12th with a tumultuous ban 

quet. The women of the court mingled with the 
foreign ſoldiers in dances to the ſound of the G41. 
man muſic their triumph, however, was net cf 
long duration; a falſe report of 100, ooo armed citi. 
zens being on the road to Verſailles, joined to theit 
miſtruſt of the national troops, gave at leaſt a momen- 
tary check to their extravagant exultation, 

The morning of the x3th diſplayed at Paris a moſt 

affecting ſpectacle of confuſion and diſmay ; a band of 
villains had already pillaged the charitable houſe of $t 
Lazare; at fix o'clock the alarm bells founded through- 
ont the city, and the terror became umverſal. The 
citizens aſſembled at the Hotel de Ville, and no alter- 
native appeared for the protection of their lives and 
Property, but that of embodying themſelves, and for- 
ming a regular militia for the defence of the capital, 
Such was at leaſt the public pretext the democratic 
party had it undoubtedly in view by this arrangement 
to be able more effetually to oppoſe the foreign fol- 
diery. Sixty thouſand citizens were ſoon enro led, 
and marſhalled under different commanders: the 
French guards ſpontaneouſly offered their ſervices, and 
were diſtributed among the different companies. The 
ſtandards of the city were difplayed ; trenches were 
thrown up, and barricadoes formed in different parts 
of the ſuburbs. Regulations were next <ſtabliſhed for 
the preſervation of order, and a permanent council or 
committee, to fit night and day, was appointed. At 
about half paſt five in the afternoon this committee dit- 
patched a deputation to acquaint the national aſſem- 
— 485 the occurrences which had taken place at 
Paris, | 

The aſſembly had been engaged, from the day when 

they preſented their addreſs to the king, in framing a 
declaration of rights, and the plan of a conſtitution ; 
and even in the midſt of theſe alarms they continued 
without intermiſſion their patriotic labours. In the dif- 
grace of M. Neckar they ſaw their own ruin determ'n- 
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oderation, a courage ennobled by dignity, which re- 
ects on their conduct immortal honour. In their de- 
ates they carefully drew the line, and diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween the prerogatives and functions of the legiſlative 
and thoſe of the executive powers; and on receiving the 
nteligence that Paris was in a ſtate of uproar and con- 
fuſion, a deputation was diſpatched to the king, in- 
forming him once more of the danger which threaten- 
d the ſtate from the preſence of the troops that in- 
eſted the metropolis; entreating in the moſt preſſing 
terms their removal; and offering to oppoſe their own 
perſons to the impending ſtorm, and to proceed im- 
jediately to Paris to aſſiſt, by their perſuaſion and 
authority, in the re- eſtabliſnment of order and peace. 
he king remained immoveable in his determination; 
de replied, ** that he was the only judge oß the neceſſi- 
y of removing the troops; that the preſence of the de- 
puties could be of no ſervice in Paris; on the contrary, 
they were neceſſary at Verſailles, to proſecute there 
hoſe important labours which he ſhould continue to 
eccommend.?? ?“ . EI et 2, 
It is evident that the anſwer of the king could not 
any means be agreeable to the aſſembly. It was 
herefore no ſooner communicated than the marquis 
e la Fayette demanded an immediate declaration of 
he reſponſibility of miniſters, and the aſſembly unani- 
nouſly refolved : : 5 | 
„That M. Neckar and the reſt of the late miniſtry 
arried with them the confidence and the regret of the 
flembly ; that they would not ceaſe to inſiſt on the 
emoval of the troops; that no intermediate power 
at exiſt between the king and the repreſentatives of 
he nation; that the miniſters and agents of authority 
Gn] and military are reſponſible to the people for their 
nduct ; that the preſent miniſters and counſellors of 
tis majeſty were perſonally reſponſible for the im- 
pending calamities, and all thoſe which might be the 
conſequences of their advice; that the aſſembly ha- 
ing placed the public' debts under the ſafeguard of 
de honour and loyalty of the French nation, no pow- 
: | er 
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bankruptcy ; that they perſiſted in all their former de. 


firmneſs of the national aſſembly. By the acceffioh of 


paſſed without any event of conſequence : the morn- 


. ſumed, amounted to the number of 150,000 men; but 


the governor, had received orders ſo early as on Sun 


ment M. de. Corny arrived; and, on making knov 
to the governor the object of his miſſion, he was al 
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er has a right even to pronounce the infamous word 


erees; and that theſe minutes ſhould be preſented to 
the king and the late miniſtry, and committed to the 
F ; INE 5 

- The courage of the Parifians was anſwerable to the 


the French guards, they had obtained a ſupply of arm 
and ammunition, and a conſiderable train of artillery; 
the ſhops of the armourers were ranſacked for wes 
pons, and the ſoldier- citizens were even trained to 
ſome appearance of diſcipline. The night of the 1th 


ing diſcovered that, taking advantage of the darknefy 
the troops encamped in the Champs Elyſees had mo- 
ved off. The people, however, were ignorant of the 
cauſes of this removal, and an immediate attack wa 
expected. The national guard, for that was the name 
which the mixed band of ſoldiers and citizens now aſ. 


the majority were ſtill without arms. The Marquis 
de la Salle was named commander in chief; the green 
cockade, which they had at firſt adopted, was changed 
for the ſince famous national colours, red, blue, and 
white; the new army was now more regularly officer- 
ed; and various deputations were diſpatched in queſt 
of arms and implements of war. M. de Fleſſelles, the 
prevot des marchands (or mayor), made many pro 


miſes on this ſubject ; but they all proved, like ce Sor 


part of his conduct, deluſive. — 
In the courſe of their enquiries after arms, a part) ** 


of more than zo, oco, conducted by M Ethis de Corm 


repaired to the Hotel des Invalides. M. Sombreui . 
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day the 12th to hold himſelf in readineſs for an attack 
and his men had remained during the whole of Mon 
day under arms, and on the morning of Tueſday 5 
permitted them to take a few hours reſt. At this me 


ſwered, that the invalids had not any arms. M. Corn! 
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was re- conducted by M. Sombreuil to the gate; but it 
was no ſooner opened than the multitude ruſhed in, 
in an irreſiſtible torrent, and in a few minutes ranſacked 
every part of the hotel. More than 430,000 muſkets, 
and twenty pieces of cannon, were the fruit of this 
expedition. On the oppoſite fide of the Seine a ſimi- 
lar event occurred; there another party attacked the 


ſtore an immenſe number of weapons of different kinds 
were procured, e 


ſhall extract literatim from the elegant pen of Mr Gif. 


he Emboldened by ſucceſs, the populace next proceed- 
ed to the Baſtille; and as it was the only prifon in Pa- 
ris that-could reſiſt the efforts of an armed mob, it was, 
cf courſe, deemed expedient to reduce it, if only with 
a view to ſcreen from puniſhment the authors of theſe 
popular exceſſes. 
pieces of cannon on the towers of the fortreſs, eleven 
of which were eight pounders, and the reſt four poun- 
na ders, mounted on truck carriages, and formerly uſed 


et 20d low, the ſoldiers employed at theſe guns muſt 


be dave been entirely expoſed, nor had any meaſures been 


ro. taken for their protection. 
ry Some few days before the inſurrection, three field- 
pieces were brought from the arſenal, and planted be- 
bre the draw-bridge. The governor, the marquis de 
ny Launay, likewiſe procured from thence. twelve wall- 
u Pieces, called Amuſettes du Comte de Suxe, carrying 
- balls of one pound and a half each; a number of muſ- 
WM «toons, carrying balls of two-thirds of a pound; 'with 
114 * quantity of ſmall-arms, cartridges, cannon balls, and 
MMF two hundred aud fifty barrels of gunpowder, which 
go vere brought thither as to a place of ſecurity rather 
wy ban for uſe. Upon the ramparts above the draw- 
bridge a great number of ſtones, grenades, and looſe 
oy annon-balls, were laid, to he ready to throw down 

pon any who ſhould attempt to force the paſſage. 
Vox. I. 5 "Ms 


garde-meuble de la couronne, and from that ancient 


The next important event we have to record, is the 
Taking of the Baſtille, the circumſtances of which we 


ford, to whom we have been already ſo much indebted. 


At this time, there were fifteen 


on occaſions of rejoicing. As the parapets were thin 
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Inhabitants, and to ſolicit their being withdrawn. The 


them to be drawn back within the parapet. Monſieur 


give up the place, He was, very properly, e 


— 
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The garriſon conſiſted of the governor and other th 
eſtabliſhed officers and ſervants of the Baſtille; eighty. ur 
two invalid ſoldiers with their officers; and a lieute- th 


nant and- thirty-two ſoldiers of the Swiſs regiment of ſta 


Salis Samade. About two in the morning of the thir. | 


teenth, Monſieur de Launay ordered the ſoldiers to in 


_ retire from their barracks into the caſtle, leaving ſenti- th 


nels at the gate that led to the ſtreet Saint Anthony, ha 

The garrifon remained within the caſtle undiſturbed 4⁰ 
during the day of the thirteenth; but the ſentinels on be 
the towers were fired on in the night, though without to 
effect: they did not return the fire, but gave the alarm. pe 
Early on the morning of the fourteenth, the ſenti- de 
nels at the gate Saint Anthony were taken priſoners it « 


by the people, and carried to the committee at the ret 


_ town-houſe. About ten in the morning, three depu- co1 
ties came from the committee, as far as the iron-rail- ane 
ing at the firſt draw- bridge, and deſired to ſpeak with Th 
the governor, who went to them ; but ſeeing an im- yo! 
menſe crowd of people, he ſaid, that only the three a c 
deputies could be admitted, and offered to ſend out as wa 
many - hoſtages, which was agreed to. While they im! 
were with the governor, Monſieur de la Roziere, a wit 
Pariſian barriſter, and firſt elector of the diſtrict of Elr 
Saint Louis, arrived. and, at his requeſt, was admit - ou! 
ted likewife, - He ſaid, that he came to repreſent to pu 
the governor, that the cannon, pointed from the tow- La 


ers on different ſtreets of the town, had alarmed the 


governor urged the impoſſibility of his compliance 
without orders from his ſuperiors: he obſerved, they 
were in the places where they had been for many years 
paſt ; but that, to quiet thoſe, alarms, he would order 


de la Roziere aſked permiſſion to go into the caſtle to 
ſee this done: the governor, at firſt, made ſome dif- 
ficulty, but at the requeſt of the major, de Loſme, he 
conſented. As ſoon as de la Roziere was within the 
caſtle, addreſſing himſelf to the governor, he conjured 
him and the garriſon not to fire on the people, but to 


? 


v9 


that the people would, moſt certainly, not be fired on, 
unleſs they attacked the caſtle. He then returned with 


the governor to the houſe of the latter, and, after 


ſtaying a ſhort time, went away, * | 
About half an hour afterwards, the people appeared 
in great numbers in the ſtreet Saint Anthony, and in 


the paſſage-court, armed with muſkets, ſabres, and 


hatchets, exclaiming : they muſt have the Baflille, and 
down with the troops! The officers from the walls 
begged them to keep back, and repreſented the danger 


| to which they expoſed themſelves. They, however, 


perſiſted in advancing, and as there were no troops to 
defend the firſt draw-bridge, they found means to get 
it down. - The garriſon again called out to them to 
retire,” or they muſt fire upon them; but they ſtill 
continued to advance towards the bridge of the caſtle, 
and fired their muſquets at the troops on the walls: 
They returned the fire, and the inſurgents retired be- 
yond the firſt draw-bridge, from whence they kept up 
a conſtant fire upon the ramparts. . Soon after, a flag 
was ſeen advancing from the arſenal, followed by an 
immenſe number of perſons in arms, Some halted 
with the flag in the firſt court, called the court of 
Elms, while others advanced to the next court, calling 
out to the garriſon not to fire; and ſaying, that de- 
puties were come from the town houſe. Monſieur de 
Launay ſaid, that the deputies with the flag might ad- 
vance, but deſired the people in arms not to proceed 
beyond the firſt draw- bridge. The ſoldiers on the 
walls called out, that they would not fire; and, as a 


proof of it, ctubbed their muſkets. After many ſigns, 


and much entreaty, the people ſtopped, and the de- 
puties advanced into the paſſage- court, from whence 
they might have ſcen the ſoldiers on the towers with 
. on, j HAT - 5h ices Oar 
* It would ſeem as if one principal object of M. de la 
Roziere's miſſion aas to reconnoitre the fortreſs, for the 
Pur poſe ſeeing hoaw far it was in a flate of defence,, 
end what part of it was moſt open to attack. Before 
the aſſault ' commenced there avas juſt time enough for 
bim to make his report, and the inſurgents to march to 
the caſtle. 
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their clubbed firelocks, and a white flag as a ſign of 
peace. The deputies ſtaid in the paſſage · court about 
ten minutes without advancing, notwithſtanding the 
ſoldiers that were on the towers called out to them 
Come and ſpeaꝶ to the governor ; we will be anſeverable 
Jar your ſafety with our lives but they returned ta 
the Elm-court, where tbey ſtayed about a quarter of 
an hour, and went away 1 
The governor obſerved to the garriſon, that thoſe 
could not be deputies ſent from the town- houſe, but 
Perſons who withed to ſurpriſe them ; for if they had 
really been deputies, they would not have heſitated ta 
advance. after the aſſurances that. were given them. 
The numbers continued to encreaſe, and, in a ſhort 
time, the Elm- court, the paſſage-court, which led to 
the firſt draw-bridge, - and the court beyond the 
draw-bridge, were entirely full. [They again pre ſſed 
forwards towards the next draw- bridge, called the 
draw- bridge of the caſtle, and the garriſon called 
to them as before, not to advance, or they would be 
fired upon. They, however, proceeded, and the go- 
vernar, at laſt, ordered the troops to fire, which they 
did, when ſeveral tell, and the reſt fled : but they did 
not go far, and continued firing on the battlements, 
Some broke open the barracks, on the right of the 
-paſſage-court, and plundered them. About an hour 
afterwards, they brought in a great quantity of ſtraw, 
and ſet fire to the guard-room, which was fituated to 


the left, on the entrance of the court before the caſtle ; 


to the governor's honſe, on the right, farther on; and 


to the kitchens, which, were placed on the left, be. 


yond the court, and nearer to the interior of the caſtle. 
A cannon. was then fired at them loaded with grape- 
Mot; the only one that was diſeharged during the al. 
tack. The garriſon only defended the place with mut- 


- 


The French guards appeared, bringing with them à 
mortar, two four-puunders, and à cannon inlaid with 
filver, which had been taken out of: the king's. garde- 
meubles. Montieur de Launay had neglected to lay in 


any proviſions; and as the people perſiſted: in their de- 
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termination to reduce the place, about four in the af- 
ternoon all the non · commiſſioned officers went and ſo- 
licited the governor to ſurrender it. Finding himſelf 
in this extremity, he attempted to fire a piſtol into the 
powder that had been brought from the arſenal, and 
was depoſited in one of the towers, called the tower 
de la liberte, but was prevented by two ſerjeants, Fer- 
rand and Beguard. Monſieur de Launay aſked the 
garriſon, what they wiſhed him to do: he ſaid, his 
own opinion was,, that they ſhould defend themſelves 
to the laſt, and even blow up the. place, rather than 
fall into the hands of a furious mob. But as the gar- 
riſon inſiſted on ſurrendering, he gave a white hand- 
kerchief to a ſtrjeant, ordered him to ſhew it from 
the battlements, and ſent a drummer at the ſame time 
to beat the chamade. His orders were ſtrictly obeyed; 
but the populace, regardleſs of the ſignals, and render- 
ed more courageous by the ceſſation of reſiſtance, con- 
tinued to fire. They ſoon after advanced to the draw- 
bridge, and deſired it might be let down. The officer 
who commanded the Swiſs detachment ſpoke to them 
through a loop-hole at the fide. of the gate, and pro- 
poſed that the garriſon ſhould be allowed to march out 
with their arms; but they all exclaimed—/Vo, no He 
then told them, that the troops would deliver up tbe 
place and their arms, if they would promiſe that nei- 
ther inſult nor violence, of any kind, ſhould be offer- - 


ed to them. The: inſurgents replied—* Let down the - 


draau- bridge, nothing ſhall: happen to you. The go-- 
vernor, on this aſſurance, took the key out of his. poc- 

ket, and ordered two corporals, Gaiard and Pireau, 
to let down. the bridge. It was no ſooner down, than 
the people ruſhed into the court, and attacked the in- 
valids who had laid down their arms, and were ranged 
Jong the wall on the right. The Swiſs were oppoſite 
to them, and eſcaped, not being immediately remark- - 
ed, owing, probably, to the canvas frocks which they 
wore over: their uniforms. The people then entered 
the apartments of the officers, where. they broke the 
furniture, doors, and windows: and ſo great was the 
umult. and confuſion, that many continued to fire, 
2 | H.3. EE and 
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The officers and the invalid ſoldiers were ſeized, and 


dragged towards the town houſe. Some faldiers. of 
the garriſon, ho publiſhed a narrative of the tranſac. 
tions of this day, jay After humiliatians of every 
kind, we ſaw, on arriving at the Greve, the bodies of: 


two of our companions, Who had been hanged. Some 
exclaimed that we. deſerved. the ſame fate, and in the 


inſtant a thouſand perſons demanded: that we ſhould: 


be delivered ta them. But the, ſoldiers of the. French 


guards ſtepped forwards,” ſurrounded us, and deſired 
that we might be ſpared. The people. conſented. and: 
the guards then eſcorted us to one of thair. barracks in, 


La Nouvelle France, gave us a ſupper and: beds, and 
the next morning ſent us to aur hotel.“ : 


M. de. Launay was alſo dragged to the Place. de. 


Gre ve, and miſerably murdered, “ Monſit ur de Luk 
| , p63 | | me 
ju the month of Januar, 1990, one Francis Ielir 
Denot, by birth,a Parifian, and by.profefſion.a cook, was 
arreſted in the capital, aud proved ta. be the mon cubo 
Had beheaded the marquis de Launay. The folltaing 
extra# from the depofutions taken before the Chatclet i. 
too curious to be omitted. Fi 

« Being- interrogated with.: reſpe&- to. his cendud on 
the tevelfih of Fuly and. the folloauing days, he ſays, 
that, on the twelfth: of July, ſeeing the buſts of the 
duke of Orleans and M. Neckar-:catried through-tht 
ſtreets, he avent'to the! Palais. Royal 5 that ſome perſons 
there propaſed to him to, go to the Plage Louis Quinze, 10 
aff the people ggainſt the drag const abb evere purſuing. 


ibem; that he there ſaw troops, among whom he was told. 


abas the prince of Lambeſe, charge and diſperſe the pes. 


ple ſavord in hand; that he himſelf auas thrown down. 
and received. ſeveral. bloaus from flones ;: that he heard. 


4 muſtet fred, and, being frightened; threw himſelf on 
- his ſate that, auben he got up, he found a drage! 
helmet, which he brought aavay avith him that on bis 
avay home, he called out to all he met, to be on their guard 


. that night; that he did not go out again on the 1 


ng it, killed and wounded thrir 
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me Salbray, the major: of the Baſtille, experienced a 
fmilar fate, and ſimilar cruelty although it has — 

I | THE 291 e en 
but the neut day, hearing that the citizens; had talen 
arms, be quent, auilb the. helmet; an, to the Place de 
Gre ve about nine in the morning 5 that be ſrom i bence 


went along, with many otbers tv get arms at. the bar 
racks at-Papincaurt.; that they there got a number of 
muſkets, and, that he. endeavoured. to prevent any from 
getting arms. but ſuch as_ were fit. to be truſted with 


them that:they there diſperſed and went offi to different . 


quarters 5. that he and others. came to the toaun: bouſe, 
where they Were defrred. to:return home, and acquainted. 


that a plan«eyould, be formed in the different di/irifls ;_ 


that her did fo, and from thence. went to the place 
of rendes vous for the. diſtri Saint Oppertune ; that 
he and ether citizens, on that days, and afterwards, _ 


marched in patr oles ihr oug h the ſirecta, and for eigot days - 


and nights he was almoſt conſtantly on foot to pic ſerve 


good order; that on the morning ef Tueſday the four- 


teenth; he vas employed. in bringing arms from the Ho- 
tel des Inwalides 5 that afterwards hearing the peaple - 
' were gone to the Baftille,. be went. thither likewiſe; that - 


be vas there informed, that the people were conducting M. 


de Launay to the taaun- heuſe; and joined them at the arch + 
Saint Jobu; and the people who were. afſembled befare.- 


the toaun-houſe called out, Hang him, hang him! fh. 
M. de Launay, who had bitberto kept; his eyes caſt down... 
ou hearing this, lifted: them up, and ſaid, Let them put 


me to death, I prefer that to theſe unmerited inſults; .. 


that in the ſame, inſtant, a number of perſons, unknown 
to the priſoners, gave M. de Launay'many wounds with. 


ſwords and. bayonets ;..that, the. people: feeing bim, the 


priſoner, evith the helmet on, called out, Come, dragoon, 
cut off his head.; that though monfieur de Lauma was 
nw dead, he felt a great repugnance ta do ſo 5 that be 
began to do it with a fword. they gave bim, but at it 
did not cut auell, he fini/hed-it avith.a knife that he bad 
in hit pocht; that ths head being put on the end gf a 
pike, flill prefſed by the peoples he carried it tbraug hetbe 
frets, and, being joined by the perſon aubes in like. man- 
5 . 222%. J . 8 1.4; my 
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been generally acknowledged, even by the democratic 


writers, that he was a man of great humanity, whoſe 


tenderneſs to the priſoners deſerved far different treat- 


ment. This was, indeed, ftrongly confirmed by a re 
markable circumſtance which occurred at his death; 
for the marquis de Pelleport,. a young man, whoſe 
| faſhion and figure, independent of his rank and gene. 
roſity, entitled him to reſpect, was ſo deeply impreſ. 
fed with the kindneſs he had experienced from the 
major, when he was himſelf a priſoner, that, eagerly 
_ claſping him in his arms, in the midſt of all this terror 
and danger, he moſt pathetically entreated the peo- 
ple to ſpare the life of bis friend, to whom he owed 
ſo much. But his entreaties were as fruitleſs as his 
exertions were vain; the maior's head was ſeparated 
from his body, and his grateful and generous friend, 
after receiving a ſevere wound in his neck, with diffi-. 

- culty eſcaped the fury of the mob. EE 
In the midſt of theſe diſorders, M de Fleſfelles, the 
provoſt of the merchants, had been detected in a cor- 
reſpondence with the court; he was accordingly diſ- 
miſſed from his office by the committee of electors, 
and ordered to be conveyed to priſon until his trial; 
but he had ſcarcely. reached the bottom of the ſteps at 
the town-houſe, when the new-executors of ſummary 
juſtice forced him from the guard, ſhot- him- inſtantly 
without trial or enquiry, diſmembered his body, and 
carried his-bleeding head about the ſtreets on a pike 
in triumph, along with that of M. de Launay. _— 
SRI ST 1-01 Þt . F841 . | : leur 
ner, carried the bend of the Provoſt of ibe merchants, 
they avent with them to the Palais Royal, and after 
awards carried them to the Morgue; ( a place in Pa- 
ris aubere dead bodies were: epd by the police, in or- 
der to diſcover-who they cuere, that far ſrom appre. 
hending any. blame yar what he bad done, be addreſſed 
himſelf to ſeveral deputies tbe National Aſſembly, 
erpectiag to have been requarded with à medal, for ha- 
ving freed ſociety of a-monſter.; and that about an 
Hour before b had btheaded M. de Launay, he. bad 
drunk a glas of brandy with gunpoxder in it, ue 
Bad turned his hend. | | 
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feur de Miray, aid. major, was killed in the Rue 


Tournelle. Monſieur Perſan, lieutenant of the Inva- 


lids, was murdered in his way to the Greve; and Mon- 
feur Caron, lieutenant-in the ſame company, after;re- 
ceiving four wounds in the ftreets, was carried. to 
the Hotel Dieu, where he recovered. In the defence 


of the place only one ſoldier was killed and four 


wounded. One invalid was killed, and ſeveral wound- 
& by the people after their admiſſion into the caſtle;; 
and two were hanged by the inſurgents at the Greve. 

After more than two hours had rapidly elapſed, un- 
der the double intoxication of joy and revenge, ſome 


humane perſons reminded the populace, that the pri- 


ſoners in the Baſtille ought to be releaſed; their cells 
were accordingly broke open, and they were led in 
triumph round the gardens of the Palais Royal. But 
how great was the ſurpriſe of moſt, and the, diſap- 
pointment, doubtleſs, of many, when it was found, 
that theſe dreary dungeons, which were ſuppoſed to 


be crowded with the victims of deſpotiſm, contained 


only /even priſoners. tu | 5 45 
The names of theſe men, were, Tavernier, Pujade, 
La koche, the count de Solages, White, La Gaurege, 
and Bechade.—-Favernier had been repeatedly ſent; tp. 
the Baſtille for different offences. He ſeemed when 


the place was taken. to be-diſordered. in his mind, and: 


was afterwards ſent to the public receptacle for luna- 
tics at Charenton, Pujade, La Roche, Gaurege, and 
Bechade, were arreſted at different places, and com- 
mitted to the Baſtille, until they could be brought to 
trial for a notoriqus forgery of bills of exchange to a; 
great amount, that were accepted by Meſſieurs Tour-.. 
ton, Ravel, and Gallet de Santerre, bankers at Paris. 

The count de Solages, by his own account, was ar- 
reſted at Toulouſe in Languedoc, his native country, 
mn 1782, by an order from the minifter, Monſieur A- 
melot, granted at the requeſt of his father, for diſſi- 
pation and other circumiiances of miſconduct. He 


did not ſeem: 10 conſider his confinement» as unme- 


ited; but he complained of having, never received: 
ay account of his family from the time he —. 
x ! en 
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been arreſted. He was firſt ſent to Vincennes, and 
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was removed from thence to the Baſtille, in February, * | 


ſome days, by the people, and ſhewn at the coffee- 


1784. Having heard the firing, he enquired of the 
turnkey, who had juſt brought up his dinner, what it Nhe; 


was carried to the diſtrict of the Oratoire, and from 


miniſtry ; and of the diſorders that exiſted throughout 


guilty of notorious crimes againſt ſociety, or concern 


meant. He was told it was occafioned by a revolt of pt th 
the people on account of the ſcarcity of bread ; but Wow" 
while the turnkey was apologizing for being later than em 
-uſual in bringing him his dinner, the room was filled {Wond 
with armed men. It was ſome time before the count 
thought himſelf in ſafety, or could find any one ſuff- un 
ciently compoſed to relate the*events of the day. He Nuri 


thence was eſcorted to the hotel, where he was told, Nome 
for the firſt time, that there had been two aſſemblies {tie ( 
of the Notables, and that the States were then fitting Di 
at Verſailles ; of the changes that had happened in the days. 


the kingdom. He afterward: received an account of 
his father's death, and the ' ſeizure of the property 
which had devolved te him, by his own creditors. / 

White was arreſted, and ſent to Vincennes, by an WW/-7 7 
order from M. de Sartine, whence he was transferred Alles 
to the baſtille, at the fame time with Solages. He was 
born of ſriſn parents at Rochelle, and was a major in 


the French infantry. It appeared that he was deran- pador 
ged in his underſtanding, though quiet and inoffen- 


five. After being carried about the metropolis, for a. 


houſes; he was ſent to the mad-houſe at Charenton. tion, 


lt ſhould not be forgotten, that the preſent ſove- an eb 


reign, through his natural elemency and humanity, 4% th 


and in conformity with the moderate ſyſtem of geo- a. 


vernment which he intended to purſue, bad early ben 


cleared the ſtate priſons of moſt of their wretched in- Her 


habitants, none being retained but ſuch as had been eber 


ed in dangerous offences againſt the ſtate. It is like. "en/ 
wiſe worthy of obſervation, that, with all the odium throw 
and deteftation under which the queen and the count ed cal 


d' Artois laboured, and with all the libels which were been g 


hourly written and ſpoken: againſt them, not a ſing with | 
© ood 0 e victim WM fury 
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iaim to their reſentment or juſtice was found in all 
he priſons of the kingdom 


he governor's houſe, and ſome of the other buildings 


own-houſe, reſolved that the caſtle itſelf ſhould be 
demoliſned. The: city architects were appointed to 
ondu& the work, and this immenſe edifice was ſoon 
erelled with the ground. Many cannon- balls were 


f. Wound in the walls, ſuppoſed to have been lodged there 
He during the war of the, Fronde, at the battle in the ſub- 
\m urbs of Saint Anthony, when the royal army was 
1d, Micommanded by Turenne, and that of the Fronde by 
ies the Great Conde F. 1 Yi. fr pf 


days, on which their own fate and that of their ſovey 


cale ſeemed to vibrate ſo much, that it was evident a 
! IS To vigorous 

* It is by no means incurious to contraſt with this 
aft the late of things under the influence, or it may be 
called, government, of Madame Pompadour, qvho filled 
all the priſons of France with the unfortunate victims to 


in ¶ ber private malice and perſonal reſentments ; yet, Pom- 
an- N Padour avas idolized by Voltaire, and by all the poets, 
en- wits, and philoſophers of the kingdom, in her days, and 


for N was even, at times, a favourite with the people. 
ee · ft The demolition of the Baſtille, by a formal refolu- 
tion, has been juſtly confidered, by an Angliſb author, as 


an ebullition of that deſtroying ſpirit which has levelled 


the anger of an ill brous bt up boy, aubo beats the floor, 
when by his own awkwardneſs be has fallen, with this 
diference, the one is an impulſe of paſſion in a child, the 
ther vas the reſult of deliberation in nen. The Baſs 
lille had been erected under different reigns at an im- 


% expence ; it had flood above four hundred years, 
um rough all the wicitfiudes of tempeſtuous times; it ſeem- 
unt e calculated to brave the elfects of age, and might have 
ere been of great utility in a city, perhaps worſe provided 
i Wh vid priſons and hoſpitals than any otber great town in 
in 4 


Europe, Hiſtory of the Baſtille, p. 189, 190. 


4 


The people, of their own impulſe, had deſtroyed 


at the Baſtille; but the mayor and committee, at the 


During the twelfth and thirteenth, thoſe critical 


reign ſeemed to depend, and on the firſt of which the 


all the orders f the ancient monarchy.  ** It awvas like 


— — — — — — — 
” 4 ce - 
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vigorous exertion might have fixed its bias, the mim. 
ſters at Verſailles, and the commanders of the army, 
ſettned to be Tunk into a deep lethargy, or a profound 
ſeep; the former, indeed, when unwillingly rouſed 
to hear the accounts from Paris, treated them with the 
utmoſt contempt and ridicule; as matters not ' worthy 
gf their conſideration 3 but on the fatal Tueſday, the 
fourteenth of July, evil tidings arrived ſo faſt from 
every quarter, that they were overwhelmed with con- 
ſternation and terror, and rendefed totally incapable, 
if it had not even been too late, to adopt any mes 
ſures which required decifion or vigour, either with 
reſpect to orders or execution. It now appeared, 
that the defection of the French guards had, with 
.other pre-diſpoſing cauſes and motives, produced a 
moſt unfortunate effect upon the national troops in 
the army; that they were no longer to be depended 
on; and that they openly aſſerted the unlawfulneſs of 
fighting their fellow citizens. Before they had pet 
time to reflect on the conſequences of this deplorable 
news, or to confider 'what meaſures were proper to be 
purſued, they were farther confounded: by the intell- 
genee, that but little more reliance could be placed on 
the foreign ' regiments than on the national troops 
The former had ever been unpopular, chiefly upon the 
idea - excluſive of national pique and vanity—that, be 
ing entirely dependent on the crown, they would be 
found, upon any occafion that offered, the ready in. 
ſtruments of deſpotiſm; but now, to the aſtoniſhment 
of every body, they ſhewed themſelves very little di. 
poſed to engage in national diſputes; and {ſeemed verſ 
cold and indifferent with reſpect to the cauſe they were 
called to ſupport. In this diſmal ſtate of things, the 
only policy which the genius of the miniſters was cap- 
able of deviſing. Was tile fugitive, pitiful, and coward 
ly expedient f concealment, in keeping the king igno. 
rant of the misfortunes in which he was involved, and 
Ff the dangers to Which he was expoſed. 

But when, on the evening of Tueſday, the news af. 
rived at Verſailles, of the" taking of the Baſtille, of a 
powerful army being formed in Paris, and of — 
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ptorable fate of de Launay, pleſſeles, and Loſme, the 


im. | . | 
ny, Wſniniſters,* all aghaſt; ſeemed as if ſtricken with a 
ind Wſthunder-bolt, Still, though their confidence had for- 
fed 


zken them, their policy was preſer ved, and it was de- 
I | _ termined” 


the Vol. I. | YET TE OE NY 

thy * The following pleaſant dialogue on this occaffon is 
the Neiven as genuine in the entertaining letters bf Miſs He- 
on In Maria Williams. The miniſter was ave have heard 
on. a the Baron de Bretewidl, © 

le, A French gentleman, remarkable' for his tariturnity 

ca ¶ and ſang-froid, things that ſeldom enter into the compo- 
ith tion of & Frenthman, had occaſion to go from Paris to 
ed, Verſailles on that morning, in order to have a conference 
ith with the miniſter upon ſome private buſineſs. He found 
| 1 ue of the 'minifters together ; and when the particular 
in ect of bis viſft was diſcuſſed, one of the miniflers ſaid 
ed to him with 'a careleſs ait, Well, fir, are there fill i 
% Ä ͤ—uCnß (p vy d 8 
i& «The pebple talk of going to the garde- de- meubles, 

le replied ie gentleman. © e 


« The garde demenblel I. repeated the miniſter: 


li- “hat, the kings garde- de- meuble sss, 
on « Yes, and they have already been at the Hotel des 
1 , mf ĩ TL 20 Op ag fe 
ke « Arid for awhat purpoſe & ſaid the miniſter, with 
0 increaſing ſus #ri/e« ET OH TO OT EO $L+ -> fer 02388 + 


'® They ſeized upon aff the arms,” reſumed the gentle-" 
; ® and man 


man, preſerwing bis uſual fang-froid 

| bas tae fuſees, be gives one to his neighbour.” 

« Welly” faid the miniſter, ſhrugging up his /houlders, - 
299 : 


7 « and aubat did they do ne rt 
e y, I believe,” ſaid the gentleman,” © they then 
R% oO * 
> Ml | 744 e exclaimed the minifter 3 * pray an hat 
. Oe rn ES 


„uA. vention of peter day,” replied the gentleman e. 

d the people have 295 another invention of the ſame 

e, I believe," which they call a permanent committee, 

„and they. have now got cannon,” © 

a Cannon ]' repeated the minifter 5 d and pray what 
do they propoſe to do with cannon?" 03 


| I had ordered the provoſt of the merchants to come to 


. 
N 


termined not to. nan the dilmal dings totheir ſove- 
reign, In the courſe of that day, the National Aſſem. 
bly, after much and eager . nd a variety of mo- 
; tions, adopted, with unanimity, t following reſolus 
tions: 

„The National Aſſembly is of opinion, that the oh 
lic tranquillity may be reſtored and. preſerved, b) re- 
gularly forming and maintaining the militia that has 
been raiſed in the capital. It reſolves, that the king be 
again conjured to withdraw his troops, whoſe preſence 
has been the principal cauſe of the, diſorders that now 
prevail, and which, by ſhewing the contraſt of a mili- 
tary force that alarms, with a civil power. that pro- 
tes, puts in oppoſition the privileges of authority 
with the rights of the citizen. It directs that the de- 
puties lately ſent to the king, go back, and employ the 
moſt preſſing inſtances with bis macky, to engage him 
to ſend away his troops.“ 

The deputation accordin ly repay ay to the palace; 
and, after a conſiderable 2» ence, hs 5 archbiſhop of 
Vienne, their preſident, who was at the head of the 
deputation, returned at nine in the r with the 
following anſwer : 

« ] am without intermiſſion employed in the br 
tion of means for reſtoring tranquillity. in the capital. 


HISTORY. or THE: 


wha in order to take meaſures for that purpoſe. Ha- 

de ſince been informed that a militia. has been eſta- 
bliſhed there, I have given orders to general officers to 
put themſelves at the head of that e to aſſiſt it 


Avi with 
% Why, they, talk of taking the Baſtille. Wy 
cc Very good. excellent! ſaid the miniſter, Skies 
inte a violent fit of laughter 5 © this is really. a pleaſant 
- conceitenough. Andpray whois at the head of thisrabble ?"' 
T really do not knoau, faid the'gentleman; cold, 
8 But all the people in Paris ſeem to be of ube ſame mind.” 
ell,“ ſaid the miniſter, turning to his colleague, 
& 7 think ave had better not mention theſe diſagreeable 
Oo ↄ y SET PT 
Notwithſtanding this precaution, 8 the king 
A r few Hour. oy: WAs * into the whole Jr. | * 


- 
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ith their experience, and to ſecond the zeal of the 
good citizens. I have likewiſe given orders to with- 
iraw the troops in the Champ de Mars. The concern 
ou expreſs at the diforders that reign there, is a ſen- 
iment that ſhould” be in the heart of every one, and 
moſt ſeriouſly afflicts mine.” Ae pany 
While this deputation was with the king, another 
arrived at the aſſembly from the permanent committee 
at the Town Houſe, to repreſent the ſtate of the city; 
and to defire, in the prefent criſis, the eſtabliſhment of 
2 correſpondence between the committee and the af- 
ſembly. One of the members of the aſſembly, the 
Baron de Vens, who came from Paris about the ſame 
ime, gave an affecting deſcription of the ſcene he had 
juſt quittec. He had been feized by the people, and 
forcibly conveyed to the town-houſe; on his way thi- 
ther they ſhewed him the mangled bodies of Meffieurs 
de Launay and de Fleffelles, and repeatedly threaten- 
ed him with a fimilar fate. The aſſembly paſſed over 
in filence this infult offered by the inſurgents to one of 
heir own body, though even the appearance of „igt 
on the part of the king never failed to incur their ſe- 
erefſt' reprehenfion 3 and contented themſelves with 
ending another deputation to the palace, to com- 
municate the intelligence to his majeſty. The arch- 
biſhop of Paris, who was at the head of this de- 
putation, returned about eleven at night, and told 
the affembly, that he had obtained immediate admif- 
don to the king, whom he found with his bro- 
thers, and who, on hearing the news, replied, that 
hi; heart evas more and more deeply waunded, but 
that it was not paſſible to beliewe that orders had been 
given to the troops capable of producing fo many calami- 
hes, „ Alas! —exclaims M. de Lally-Tolendal, who 
vas preſent at the time“ it was ſufficient to fee him 
and to hear him, to be convinced that he ſpoke truth. 
On the ſxtreenth, the king went to the aſſembly, 
without guards, and pronounced the following ſpeech: 
*I called you together, to conſult you on matters 
of the utmoſt 1 the ſtate, and none * 
I IDS IP 7 $0143 # WI 56 1 4 
Memoire de M. le Comte de Lally-Tolendal, p. 68. 
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be more important than, the dreadful diforders tha 
prevail in the capital None affect me fo deeply ; an 
the chief of the nation comes with confidence among 
_ its repreſentatives, to ſhew them his affection, and ty 
een ee 
tion of order and tanga ,,,, 1; 
41 know that unjuſt inſiuuations have been induſin. 
ouſly diffuſed ; I know that ſome have dared to pub. 
liſh that. your perſons were in danger ls it neceſſary 
For me to diſavow rumaurs thus criminal, and which 
J hope are ſufficiently contradicted by my charadte 


— 


that is fo well known to you? 


* - T 


3. # © * ” . - 
— . 


l, then, who am one with the nation, unite mp 
(elf with you, and defire you to aſſiſt me in the adop 
tion of meaſures for the ſafety of the ftate, . 1 expel 
this from the National Aſſembly. The zeal of de 14, 
repreſentatives of my people, called together for the ten 
: * Welfare, aſſures me of it: and, relying on the tber 
love and fidelity of my ſubjects, I have given orden +; 
for the troops to retire from Paris and Veriailles, I ,c. 
Authorize, nay I invite you, to make my intention nati 


-* 


known: in, the / 2s 
This ſpeech was received with the loudeſt acclams- I and 
tions; the ſtream of loyalty ſeemed again to. return o, voc: 
its natural channel; and as the king roſe to return, the the 
deputies ſtarted from their ſeats, and forming a circle Tal 
around him, conducted their ſovereign in triumph to que 
the palace. From that inſtant Lewis had in effect ie. the 
Hgned the ſovereignty into the hands of the aſſembi chu 
with little proſped of his ever again recovering it, cele 
From that time allo the middle, or moderate party, 
led by Mounier, Lally, Malonet; &c. were reconciled 
to him, and ſeem ta have relied cordially upon bis 
faith; but the friends and patronizers of extreme de. 
mocracy, either were or affected to he afraid that his 
known irreſolution would afford the means for throw: 
ing him back into the bands of their enemies, and 


therefore determined to exert their power to its utmok 2 
extent, in order to fetter him as cloſely as poſſible. * 
In our detail of the late proceedings of the nation te 
aſſembly, we omitted to notice, that the duc d O _ be 
| N . avi; 


— — 


clined the honour, and that the venerable archbiſhop 
of Vienne had been choſen in his room. During the 


Neckar, however, it was thought that his age and in- 
firmities would ſcarcely allow him to exerciſe ſo diffi- 


awaited the diſciple of Waſhington; and 'his- ſervices 
to the ſtate, his diſintereſted patriotiſm, and his abili- 
ties, pointed him out” to the citizens as the only man 


fit to be entruſted with the important commiſſion of 
general and commander. in- chief of the national guard. 


The troops, which had aſſembled on the Champ de 


Mars, had decamped during the night, leaving their 
tents and the greater part of their Baggage behind. 

. ing to the 
citizens ſoon preſented itfelf: this was a deputation 
of eighty-four of the moſt diſtinguiſhed members of the 


them: but a ſpectacle ſtilt more intere 


national affembly, accompanied by an immenſe crowd, 


who covered the road from Verſailles to the capital, 
and loaded them with bleſſitigs and the moſt unequi- - 
vocal proofs of prodigal affection. On their arrival at 
the Hotel de Ville, the Marquis de la Fayette, Count 
Lally Tolendal, the Marquis Clermont Tonnerre, the 
due de Liancourt, the archbiſhop of Paris; addreſſed - 


the people. From this place they adjourned to the 


church of Notre Dame, where Te Deum was ſung in 
celebration of the happy and cheerful return of peace 
accompanied with liberty. As they returned from the 
church, the acclamations of the populace were occa- 
fonally interrupted by the expreſſion of two further 
demands, the wiſh of ſeeing their ſovereign in Paris, 
and the recal of the patriotic miniſtry. The deputies 


returned in the evening to Verſailles. 


Public tranquillity; however, when interrupted * 


eircumſtanees of ſuch importance as thoſe we have ju 


related, is not ſo'tafily reſtored. If was natural that 


the people ſhould be jealous for their newly acquired 


liderties,” and ſhould view- with-ſaſpicion * < 
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having been elected preſident of that body; had de- 
aborious ſeſſions which ſucceeded the diſgrace of M. 


cult an office without the aſſiſtance of a younger per- 
ſon; and the Marquis de la Fayette was unanimouſly 
nominated” vice: preſident. A further diſtinction now ' 


F 
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which in their intention were probably innocent. The 
miniſtry, which had ſhewn themſelves. fo inimical to 
the cauſe of the people, were not yet diſmiſſed, not 


had the troops, yet evacuated the environs of Paris; 


two freſh regiments had arrived at St Dennis; a ſtrange 
and unſucceſsful attack had even been made on the 
Baſtille, by a ferjeant and two companies of guards; 
and a convoy of ftour had been intercepted by the cr. 
ders of a perſon well known. The night of the 15th, 
therefore, was ſpent with the ſame anxiety, and with 
the ſame warlike preparations, as the preceding; and 
in the morning a freſh deputation was fent to the af. 
fembly, entreating them to intereſt themſelves in pro- 
. curing the diſmiffion of the miniſtry, and tbe recal of 


M. Neckar. | 


After a ſhort debate, which chiefly reſpected the 
decorum of interfering with tle appointments of the 
executive power, the aſſembly were on the point of 
voting a ſpirited addreſs to the king, which bad been 
propoſed. by Mirabeau, when they were informed that 
the minifters then ſelves had anticipated the wiſh of 
the aſſembly by giving in their reſignations. The ſame 
evening, a letter from his majeſty to M. Neckar, in- 
viting him to return, was read. by the prefident, It 
was received with the londeſt acclamations, and was 
ſeconded by an addreſs from the affembly themſelves 
to that upright minifter in the ſtrongeſt terms of aftec- 
tion and reſpect. The king having at the ſame time 
intimated his intention of viſiting Paris the following 
day, the aſſembly immediately decreed a deputation 
to convey this exhilerating intelligence,. and to calm 
the diſquietude that prevailed in the metropolis. 

It was not without conſternation that the king's de- 
termination to vifit Paris was received at the palace of 
Verſailles. Thoſe who really loved him were appre- 
henſive for his ſafety ; thoſe who had been guilty of 
malverſation were apprehenſive for. themfelves. Ru- 
mours of projected aſſaſſinations were Preads and the 
leaſt conſequence that could enſue was ſuppoſed to be 
the detention of the fovereign in Paris. The king 
however, with a degree of courage and Pane 
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which does honour to his character, remained im- 
moveable in his determination. | on 
On the morning of the 17th he left Verſailles, in a 
plain dreſs, and with no other equipage than two ear- 
riages with eight horſes each; in the firſt of which he 
rade himleif—a-part of the national aſſembly, in their 
robes, accompanied him on foot: and the militia of 
Verſailles compoſed his only guard till the proceſſion} 
arrived at the Seve, where they were rehtteved by the 
Paris militia, with the marquis de la Fayette at their 
head ; and from this place the fuite of the monareh 
amounted to about 20,coo men. The horſe guards 
led the proceſſion ; and thefe were followed by the ci- 
ty cavalry : fome battalions of the French guards and 
other ſoldiers, who: had fought in defence of the na- 
he tion, ſucceeded; then the different companies and 
he corporations; and M. de la Fayette, with a large bo- 
of ay of militia, brought up the rear. A quarter of an 
cn hour before the arrival of the king, whether from ac- 
hat WE cident or malevo!ence is uncertain, a woman was ſhot 
of by a muſket ball, from the oppoſite fide of the river. 
me The king looked pale and melancholy, and an expreſ- 
in- bon of anxiety was even apparent in the faces. of the 
It national aſſembly. The progreſs was - remarkably 
"as Wow ; and no ſhout was to be heard but Five la na- 
ves ion! At the Barriere des Conferences, the king was 
ec- Inet by M. Bailly, who acted as mayor, with the other 
me nagiſtrates —M, Bailly, on preſenting the keys of the 
ing Neity, addreſſed bis majeſty in a ſhort but elegant 
ion Wilpeech, the exordium of which was—** Theſe, fir, 
um Ware the keys which were prefented to Henry IV. He 
came to reconquer his people; it is our happineſs to 
de- bare reconquered our king.” At the Pont Neuf the 
of paſſage was lined by a numerous, train of artillery z. 
ne. but, in the true fpirit of French gallantry, the mouths. 
; of {Wand touch-holes of the cannon were adorned with. 
Ru- bouquets of flowers. On their arrival at the Hotel de 
the Vile, the king folemnly confirmed the election of M. 
be Bailly and the marquis de la Fayette; and on receiving 
ing de complimentary addreſſes of the mayor, the preſi- 
iſm deut of electors, count Lally Tolendal, Ke 1 
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claimed with an air of pathetic:emotion, which ſcarce:. 


ly allowed him utterance—® My people may always 
rely upon my affection.“ He received from the hands 
of the mayor the national cockade ; and when he ſhew. 
ed himſelf at the window with this badge of patrio- 
tiſm, the joy of the people could no longer be reſtrain- 
ed; the ſhout of Vive le roi! which had ſcarcely been 
heard in the former part of the day, filled the whole 
atmoſphere, and reſounded from one extremity of the 
city to the other. The return of the king to Ver- 
ſailles was a real triumph. The citizens, almoſt in- 
toxicated with joy, ſurrounded his carriage; his coun- 
tenance, which in the morning bore the aſpect of me- 
lancholy, was now cheerful and ſmiling; and he ap- 
peared ſincerely to partake in the general ſatisfaction. 

The royal viſit to Paris was the ſignal for the diſ- 
perſion of the miniftry. Marſhal Brogho retired to 
Luxembourg; madame Polignac, in the habit of a 
waiting- woman, took the route of Bruſſels; even the 
count d*Artois, with his family, withdrew during the 
ſtillneſs of the night, and was followed by the princes 
of Conde and Conti, the duke de Luxembourg, and 
others of the nobility; But of all who were connected 
with the court, none was more odious than M. Fou- 
lon, who had long been obnoxious: to the people for 
his unfeeling tyranny and his inſatiable avarice. This 
unfortunate perſon had riſen-from a very low fituation 

in life to the poſſeſſion of immenſe riches. He had 
been commiſſary to the army in the war of 1755, and 
by his rapacity and extortions is ſaid to have irretrie- 

vably diſhonoured the French name in the. provinces 
of Germany: He is reported to have made a common 
boaſt of his depraved principles His favourite maxim 
was, that that country would be beſt governed, 
where the common people ſhould be compelled to 
feed upon graſs; and he boaſted, that if ever it 
ſhould be his good fortune to be miniſter, he would 
make the people live upon hay.“ On the firſt news 
of the riots in Paris he had withdrawn himſelf from 
the public eye, and had cauſed a report of his deat 
to be induſtriouſly circulated, and his funeral . 
. | "Ef 
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even been performed in a manner ſuitable to his im- 
e. menſe riches. In the mean time he had ſecretly re- 
Me tired to Very, an eſtate belonging to M. de Sartines, 
ds where he was in hopes of remaining concealed : but 
nis character commanded no man's affection, and the 
10. general unfeelingneſs of his heart left him without a 
n. friend. His own vaſſals were the firſt to purſue and 
8. detect him; and on the .22nd of July he was brought 
le WF to Paris with a bundle of hay at his back, in alluſion 
be to the language which he is ſaid to have employed in 
. expreſſing. his contempt for the people. The com- 
mittee at the Hotel de Ville determined to ſend him 
to the priſon of the abbey 8t Germain, where; he might 
be detained till the return of tranquillity ſhould afford 
han an impartial trial: but the immenſe, crowd which 
was aſſembled in the Place de Greve reſiſted this de- 
termination. It was with difficulty M. Bailly could 
make himſelf heard, when he urged with all the elo- 
quence of humanity the flagrant injuſtice of condem- 
ning a Citizen to death without hearing him in his own 
defence. The marquis de la Fayette took ſtill more 
popular ground by urging the detention of the crimi- 
nal, in the hope of obtaining from him a diſcovery of 
his accomplices. To this demand the populace ap- 
peared to aſſent by their tokens of applanſe : but the 
unhappy Foulon, whether in teſtimony of his inno- 
cence, or by a mechanical movement, clapped his 
hands at the ſame time in approbation. A general ex- 
clamation was immediately raiſcd: “ They are con- 
niving at his guilt; they intend to ſave him.“ He 
was immediately ſeized, and dragged under the fatal 
lamp. iron, which during the revolution the populace 
had employed as the inſtrument of their vengeance. 
Every circumſtance of horror attended his execution: 
the rope, by which he was ſufpended, broke twice; 
and he was detained for a quarter of an hour in a half- 
expiring ſtate, before a new one could be procured. 
His head was cut off and placed upon a pike, with the 
moath ſtuffed with hay, and was carried through the 
ſtreets of Paris. This victim of popular fury was ſe- 


venty four years of age. MI. Berthier 
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M. Berthier, who had married the daughter of M. 
Foulon, was implicated in the fate of his father. in. 
law, and was perhaps odious to the people from the 
exerciſe of an arbitrary and oppreſſive employment, 
that of intendant of police. He had been ſeized at 
Compiegne, and one of the electors, with four hun- 
dred horſe, had been diſpatched to conduct him to 
Paris. He alſo was accuſed of peculation and extor- 
tion, of being the principal agent in regulating the 
movements of the camp at St Denis, and of the ſtil 
more unpopular crime of ſpeculating in grain, and 
contributing to the general ſcarcity. Unhappily for 
him, he arrived in Paris the very evening in which the 
populace had imbrued their hands in the blood of his 
relation; his death was therefore inevitable. If, how. 
ever, he did not ſuffer innocently, he at leaſt ſuſtained 
his unhappy fate with courage and dignity. During 
the greater part of the way he converſed tranquilly 
with M. Riviere, the elector who accompanied him, 
When he entered the city, however, the bloody head 
of his father-in-law was preſented to him, and at this 
dreadful fight he is ſaid to have turned pale, and to 
have loſt his fortitude. When interrogated at the 
Hotel de Ville as to his conduct, he anſwered calm- 
ly : * That he had obeyed the orders of his ſuperiors, 
and that the inſpection of his papers would ivftrudt 
them as to the extent of his guilt.” It was determin- 
ed to fend him immediately to the Abbey : but it was 
impoſſible to penetrate the concourſe of people that 
ſurrounded the Hotel. It was in vain that M. Bailly 
oppoſed his utmoſt eloquence to the fury of the mul- 
titude; in vain the commander in chief proftrated 
himſelf on his knees to entreat that the popular cauſe 
ſhould no more be de filed with blood. Numerous 28 
his eſcort was, they were foon difperſed, and he was 
dragged to the fatal lamp-iron, where a new cord was 
already prepared for him. His deſpair inſpired him with 
new courage; and ſnatehing a bayonet out of the hands 
of one of the guards, he attempted to defend himſelf, if 
not from de ith, at leaſt from ignominy.— He fell picr- 
ced with innumerable wounds.—A monſter of 1 
. | | manity 
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Sanity, a dragoon, plunged his hands into his reeking 
ntrails, and, tearing out his heart, and fixing it on 


ent, hrough the ſtreets. The head was alſo cut off, and 
r arried about with that of M. Foulon. : 
It is ſaid that the dragoon, who in this brutal man- 
zer tore out the heart of M. Berthier, did it in re- 
enge for the death of a father: be that as it may, his 


10 omrades were fo completely diſguſted at the barbari- 
11 of the action, that they determined to fight him 
and Mucceſſively till by his death they had removed the 
fo ionour which it fixed upon their corps. He 


ought, and was killed the ſame evening. 

To apologize for ſuch actions would be in ſome de- 
free to partake of their criminality, Wretched is the 
ate of that nation which is obliged to employ the a- 
zeney of a mob to counteract the uſurpations of ty- 
anny. If, however, we candidly conſider the grie- 


France had for centuries languiſhed ;- if we conſider 


this ie licentiouſneſs inherent in the canaille of a popu- 
to Nous city, and how prone human nature is to the abuſe _ 
the f power; if we recollect the individual provocations 
1m. ad injuries which men ſuffer from perſons high in 
ors, I ffee under an arbitrary government, the atrocityſwill 


t leaſt be explained if not extenuated. In juſtice al- 
0 to the inſurgents of Paris, it muſt be recorded that 
rate, under the miſtaken ſentiment of revenging the 


Was 
hat ppreſſions of their government, they involved them- 
illy es in the guilt of murder, they were ſtill ſuperior 


o ſuch a crime as theft. The bodies of the marquis 
e Launay and of the major of the Baſtille lay expoſed 
the Place de Greve for a number of hours, and nei- 
eir watches nor any one of their valuables were 
ren touched by the mob; and when M. Foulon was 
naſſacred, his pockets were full of money and bank- 
Totes, which were taken carefully out by ſome of the 


nds altitude, and depoſited before the committee on the 
f, if le of the Hotel de Vile. On what foundation we 
icr- "not pretend to ſay, but it has been advanced by 
hu- popular party, that, with reſpect to M M. Fou- 


lon 
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he point of his cutlaſs, carried it about as a trophy 


ances and oppreſſions under which the people of 
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lon and Berthier, the people were made the blind in 
ſtruments of private enmity, or of their accomplices 
themſelves; who probably ſaw no other means of con- 
cealing the atrociouſneſs of their own conduct from 
public enquiry. From the windows of the Hotel de 
Ville a number of perſons of ſuperiour appearance were 
obſerved exciting the populace ito outrage, and who 
appeared to be the main ſprings of all their motion: 
Theſe could ſcarcely be friends to the popular cauſe, 
ſince nothing could involve it in ſuch diſgrace as the 
perpetration of theſe bar barities. f 

This day of horror and of blood filled indeed every 
good citizen with diſguſt and apprehenſion; they 
trembled left they ſhould have only exchanged one 
tyranny for another, and condemned in the ſtrongeſt 
terms theſe guſts of inhumanity, theſe bloody pro- 
ſcriptions,' theſe outrages againſt: public juſtice. The 

marquis de la Fayette in particular was fo much ecxal- 
perated by this contempt of all authority, that he de- 
termined at once to reſign his office of commander in 

chief: happily, the eloquence of M. Bailly had ſufji- 

cient influence to prevail with him to reſume it. 

The example of the capital gave the ſignal for re- 

volt / in alb the provinces; andrit was no ſooner pro- 

mulgated that a conſpiracy had been formed againſt 
the liberties of the nation, than all the citizens became 
ſoldiers, and all the ſoldiers citizens. | 

At Rennes, the capital of Britany, the young men 

tock up arms about the 2oth of July, ſeized the arſe · 
nal, and the principal poſts, and raiſed at once the 

ſtandard of liberty. The count de Langereon, who 

commanded there, marched out againſt them, at the 
head of the regiments d*Artois and Lorraine, and the 
dragoons d' Orleans: but the ſoldiers were no ſooner 
drawn up in order of battle than they unanimouſly 
ſouted Vie la nation! Eight hundred immediate) 
joined the patriotie ſtandard, and the reſt returned to 
their barracks, after having taken a ſolemn oath not to 
ſtain their hands in the blood of their fellow. citizens 
In the mean time the principal people being aſſembled 
at the Hotel de Ville, they decreed the -fufpention 1 
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the feudal lords; deputations were Tent to every town 
m in Britany; the whole province was preſently in arms 
de to ſupport the public cauſe ; and all declared them-' 
re ſelves ready to march, if neceffary, to the relief of the 
ho national aſſembly. The commanding officer, retired 


from the province, finding all his efforts to no purpoſe. 


le, The younger claſs of citizens at St Malo determined 
he to form two divifions, one of horſe, and the other of 
foot, and to proceed immediately to the national aſ- 

e ſembly, to participate with them the danger or the 
r5 embiy, P wad BS Wierd Bets 
iy Nelory of ſaving their country. As they were without 
ne Nartillery, their firſt ſtep was to take poſſeffion of the 
et {city fort, and that of Chateau Neuf, in order to obtain 


r0- Ja ſupply of arms and ammunition.” The commandant 
ſhe reinforced each of the fortreſſes, but in vain; the ſol- 
al. diers declared they would not act, and the citizens by 
de- ¶ ſome ſtratagem got poſſeſſion of the keys. It is plea- 
fing to add, that they made the happieſt uſe of their 
ſueceſs; they reſiſted the revengeful impulſe: which 
would ad end to puniſh the obſtinacy of the King's 
lieutenant, and reſpected human life even in an enemy. 
The city of Baurdeaux has been always diſtinguiſh. 
d by its attachment to liberty. On the fatal night of 
St Bartholomew; the chief magiſtegte of this city was 
among the few who contended for the rights of huma- 
nity in oppoſition to the blind” dictates of fanaticiſm. 


en 
= On the preſent occaſion, the members of the parlia- 
the ment enrolled themſelves voluntarily in the city militia, 
who nd mounted guard along with the other inhabitants; 
the nd the governor of the caſtle, animated by a fimilar 
| the pirit, preſented the keys to a deputation of citizens. 
oner WW ſtatue of M. Neckar was elevated on à pedeſtal 
uſly daſtily erected for the purpoſe, and was'crowned with 
ately PF £arland of laurel. Sh RN es 


The Duke de Liancourt ſucceetled the archbiſhop 
df Vienne as prefident of the national aſſembly. One 
tf the firſt cireumftances' which 'fignalized his preſi- 


Zens. | | | 4 
bied Revey, was The permiſfon which was granted by th 

— of ng to the French guards to enrol Hemlelves UREA 
al _ national militia: in the mean time, addreffes ex- 
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| lon and Berthier, the people were made the blind in. 
ſtruments of private enmity, or of their accomplices 
_ themſelves; who probably ſaw no other means of con. 
_ cealing the atrociouſneſs of their own conduct from 
public enquiry. From the windows of the Hotel de 
Ville a number of perſons of ſuperiour appearance were 
obſerved exciting the populace to outrage, and who 
appeared to be the main ſprings of all their motion, 
Theſe could ſcarcely be friends to the popular cauſe, 
ſince nothing could involve it in ſuch diſgrace as the 
perpetration of theſe barbarities. 
This day of horror and of blood filled indeed every 
good citizen with diſguſt and apprehenſion; they 
trembled left they ſhould have only exchanged one 
tyranny for another, and condemned in the ſtrongeſt 
terms theſe guſts of inhumanity, theſe bloody pro- 
ſcriptions, theſe outrages againſt public juſtice. The Nei 
marquis de la Fayette in particular was ſo much exat- 
perated by this contempt of all authority, that he de- 
termined at once to reſign his office of commander in 
chief: happily, the eloquence of M. Bailly had fufh- 
_ cient influence to prevail with him to reſume it. WO 
The example of the capital gave the ſignal for re-. ſe: 
volt in all the provinces; and it was no ſooner pro- 
mulgated that a conſpiracy had been formed againſt 
the liberties of the nation, than all the citizens became 
ſoldiers, and all the ſoldiers citizens. | 2555 
At Rennes, the capital of Britany, the young men at) 
took up arms about the 2oth of July, ſeized the arſe- 
nal, and the principal poſts, and raiſed at once the 
ſtandard of liberty. The count de Langereon, who 
commanded there, marched out againſt them, at the 
head of the regiments d*Artois and Lorraine, and the 
dragoons d' Orleans: but the ſoldiers were no ſoonet 
drawn up in order of battle than they unanimouſly 
- ſhouted Vie la nation! Eight hundred immediately 
joined the patriotic ſtandard, and the reſt returned to fy 
their barracks, after having taken a ſolemn oath not to .“, 
ſtain their hands in the blood of their fellow citizens. 
In the mean time the principal people being aſſembled n 
at the Hotel de Ville, they decreed the ſuſpenſion 18 
| e | a 
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all levies and contributions on the part of the king or 
the feudal lords; deputations were ſent to every town 
in Britany; the whole province was preſently in arms 
to ſupport the public cauſe; and all declared them 
ſelves ready to march, if neceffary, to the relief of the 
national aſſembly. The commanding officer, retired 


The younger claſs of citizens at St Malo determined 
to form two diviſions, one of horſe, and the other of 
foot, and to proceed immediately to the national aſ- 
ery iembly, to participate with them the danger or the 


hey Nelory of ſaving their country. As they were without 


one Mertillery, their firſt ſtep was to take poſſeſſion of the 


geſt city fort, and that of Chateau Neuf, in order to obtain 
ro. a ſupply of arms and ammunition. The commandant. 


The Hreinforced each of the fortreſſes, but in vain ; the ſol- 
xa. diers declared they would not act, and the citizens by 
de- ſome ſtratagem got poſſeſſion of the keys. It is plea- 
r in ng to add, that they made the happieſt uſe of their 


uff. ſucceſs; they reſiſted the revengeful impulſe which 


would lead them to punith the obſtinacy of the king's. 
re- lieutenant, and reſpected human life even in an enemy. 
pro- The city of Bourdeaux has been always diſtinguiſh-' 
ainſt Ned by its attachment to liberty. On the fatal night of 
ame st Bartholomew, the chief magiſtrate of this city was 


nity in oppoſition to the blind dictates of fanaticiſm. 
On the preſent occafion, the members of the parlia- 


the ment enrolled themſelves voluntarily in the city militia, 
who and mounted guard along with the other inhabitants; 
- the end the governor of the caſtle, animated by a fimilar 
1 the pirit, preſented the keys to a deputation of citizens. 
,oner H ſtatue of M. Neckar was elevated on a pedeſtal 
ouly Maſtily erected for the purpoſe, and was crowned with 
ately FF 52rland of laurel. | | **ͤͤ„5 
ed to The Duke de Liancourt ſucceeded the archbiſhop 
ot to FO! Vienne as prefident of the national aſſembly. One 
zens. of the firſt circumſtances which fignalized his preſi- 
nbied Nency, was the - permiſſion which was granted by the 
on ef E's to the French guards to enrol themſelves among 
e national militia; in the mean time, addreſſes ex- 
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from the province, finding all his efforts to no purpoſe. 
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preſſive of the higheſt degree of patriotiſm and conh. 
dence, poured in upon the aſſembly from all parts of 
the kingdom; and there appeared no viſible obſflruc. 
tion to the conſummation of its patriotic labours. 

The taſk, however, was not quite fo eaſy as at firt tn 
ſight we might be diſpoſed to conclude : befides the 7 
enmity, of thoſe who ſubſiſted by the corruptions of MI 2 
the former government, the aſſembly had to contend Wl... 
with other difficulties, and the approach of famine was Wil ;.. 
not ** leaſt calamity with which the nation was threat - tin 
ened. 

The haſty exile of M. Neckar had fruſtrated the - 
plans which he had laid for the acquiſition of ſubitt- UF be 
ence. An actual ſcarcity took place; the granarics Wc... 
and magazines were pillaged, and bands of ruffians Wi 
were, diſperſed over the country, and. increaſed the ¶ the 
ſcarcity by their deſperate ravages. The enemies of Wil the 
the revolution took advantage of this ſtate of things, WF ..;. 
to diſturb and agitate the popular mind by alarming hig 
reports. It was even believed that they monopolized 
the grain themſelves, in order to caſt an odium on 


their oppoſers. Among the riots excited upon thee \ 
occaſions none were more diſgraceful than thoſe at vt WW za a 
Germain and Poiſſy; to the latter of which a deputa- ¶ 1,,., 
tion was ſent from the national aſſembly, with the hu. crin 
mane biſhop of Chartres at their head. They arrived N of 5 
juſt time enough to ſave an innocent perſon of the ¶ fene 
name of Thomaſſin, though the fatal cord was already Wil the 
round his neck. 2 55 33 * 
Theſe wide: ſpread diſorders which ſeemed to threat, ¶ jurie 
en a total diſſolution of government naturally called aſce. 
for the attention of the National Aſſembly, in which wp 


both the executive and legiſlative authority appearech Wl ved 

at this period, to be-exclufively inveſted. The mind f, a 
of every virtuous member was of courſe impreſſel t af 
with ſentiments of indignation at the acts of barbarit com. 
which had been committed in the capital, and at the vient 
ſanguinary diſpoſition which was ſpreading with ſuch f time, 
terrific ſymptoms in the country. Lally-Tolendal took ¶ dete 
the lead in the debate on this momentous point, aud 
was ably ſeconded by Mounier, and ſupported my 
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thers of the moderate party; who propoſed a prœcla- 
mation to warn the people from thus conſtituting 
themſelves judpes and executionets of the law. 


Zut very different ſentiments were entertained: by 


the democratic party, on tuis ſubject, who did not by 
any means wiſh to reftrain the hands, or to confine the 
authority of their u/eful ailies. Some of theſe endea- 
vonred to calm the virtuous indignation of their adver- 
ſaries; one of them, thinking, perhaps, that the vic- 
tims already immolated would be inſufficient to gratify 


the refentment of the populace, propoſed the eſtabliſh- 


ment of a tribunal for trying thoſe perſons who had 
been arreſted, and ſuch as ſhould in future be denoun- 


ced by the people as guilty. This propoſal was defend- 


ed by ſeveral deputies; and many of them, adopting 
the wiſh of ſome of the diſtricts of Paris, even adviſed 


the eſtabliſhment of a grand jury in the capital, for the 
trial of all ftate criminals. At this very time, too, a 
lit of proferiptions, in which ſeveral members of the. 
aſſembly. were included, was circulated among the 


people of Paris. : 


M. Mounier oppoſed theſe dangerous propoſitions . 
in a very able manner, and ſhewed that the creation of 


laws and tribunals for the puniſhment of anterior 
erimes would be a violation of the plaineſt principles 
of juſtice; he maintained, that the proſecution of of- 


fences againſt. the ſtate was the exclufive province of 


the national repreſentatives; and that it would be a 
ſcandalous proſtitution of the ſublime inſtitution of 
juries, to render it ſubſervient to popular rage: he 
aſked, whether a tribunal, deſtined to try men accuſed 


by a populace, thirſting for blood, and always prepa- 


red, in their ſtupid ignorance, to receive as certain 
facts calumnies the moſt abſurd, would be at liberty 
to afford protection to innocence; and whether ſuch a 
commiſſion would not form a tribunal of blood ſubſer- 
vient to the orders of the factious, and a thouſand 
mes more formidable than the ſatellites of the moſt 


deteſted tyrants? When the democratic party objec- 


1 2— K | ted, 
* Pxpoſe de la Conduite de M. Mounier ; dans Þ Af. 
femblee Nationale, p. 24, 25. — 
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ted, “ That the buſineſs of the aſſembly was to make 
laws, and not to attend to a few particular diſorders,” 
Lally- Tolendal replied, that the ſtoiciſm which could 
lead them coldly to dictate laws, while murders were 
ordering around them, appeared to him to be very far 
from deſerving the name of a virtue. He ridiculed the 
pretence of valuing ſo highly the liberty of thoſe whoſe 
lives they did not ſeem to value at all; and that curi- 
ous ſpecies of generoſity, which induced them to de- 
ſpiſe dangers in which they did not ſhare, | 

However forcible and incontrovertible the reaſons 
urged in ſupport of the motion indiſputably were, 
every ſophiſtical argument, every pitiful ſubterfuge, 
every daring aſſertion, that the ingenuity of faction 
could devile, or its effrontery advance, was employed 
for the purpoſe of perſuading the afſem bly to reject it, 
NI. de Lally was told that his ſenſibility. had ſeduced 


his reaſon; that the conflagrations, impriſonments, 


and aſſaſſinations which inſpired his mind with horror, 
were untoward circumflances, which muſt  hawe been 
expected, and fhould be borne with patience, Another 
member obſerved to him, that his imagination had cre- 
ated dangers which had no exiſtence; and that thers 
aba no danger but in his motion; it was dangerous to 
liberty, becauſe it tended to take from the people à 


 jalutary inquietude which they ought to preſerve ; dan- 


gercus to the public tranquillity, becauſe it would 
give the people a u inquietude which they ought not 


to experience; ſtill more dangerous to the AsStMBLY, 
ao would ſee the city of Paris declare againſt it, if 
they adopted the motion; dangerous to the legiſlatihe 


power, which, after having broken the formidable 
force of authority, would, by that means, raiſe up ano- 
ther force ſtill more formidable; and dangerous to the 
executive power, which, all dread{u} as it had juſt 
been repreſented, would be effected by its inability to 
enforce obedience. So fertile were the brains of thei? 
orators in the creation of imaginary dangers z- and ſo 
blind to exiſting dangers of ſuch enormous magnitude 
as to exceed, in their conſequences, all human calcu- 
lation ! = 1 
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man muft thut his eyes againſt the light, not to ſee 
dangers which every minute rendered more alarming z 
that, in a ſhort time, there would no longer be either 
an executive power, a judicial power, or a coercive 
authority in France. He called upon the members of 
the oppofite party to explain a contraſt which he was 
unable to comprehend : ** On the one hand, it is inſiſt- 
ed,“ —faid he—* that we ſhould remain tranquil, 
while two perſons are actually proſcribed at Poiſſy; * 


when twelve others are threatened ; when the lives of 
ſx inhabitants are demanded at Pontoiſe; when, yeſ- 


terday, the ion was rung at Brie-Comte-Robert, and 
the inhabitants were expelled from their houſes ; when 


Tt was obſerved by M. Lally, in his reply, that a 


the commandant of Burgundy, diftinguiſhed by the 
purity and moderation of his character, has narrowly. 
eſcaped being cut to pieces, and thrown into a well; 
—2n the other hand, a needleſs inquietude is pertina= 


ciouſly kept up, when all the troops are removed, 
when all the miniſters we dreaded are diſmiſſed, and 


* 


when the king has reſigned himſelf up to us.“ —He 


aſked, whether they were legiſlators, or canſpirators? 
and, when a citizen-king. gave them liberty, and they 
| K had 


One of the perſons aubo fell a victim to the rage of 


the populace, avas Sauvage, a miller at Poiſſy : being 


accuſed of having a quantity of flour in bis poſſeſſion, the 


people entered his ' premiſes, where fix or ſeven hundred 


ſacks of flour evere found ; this b, deemed ſufficient 


proof, an the mob bade him prepare for inflant death; 


but, on the interference of ſome bumane perſons, they 
were with difficulty perſuaded to reſpite the miller, until 


a proper enquiry ſhould have eftabliſhed his guilt, He 


was, therefore, taken to u neighbouring convent, when, - 


after a very minute inveſtigation of the fact, it was 
clearly demonſtrated, that he aas no monopolizer, but 
bad been appointed by government to purchaſe corn for 
the uſe of the capital. The mob, however, reſolved not 
to be diſappointed of their prey ; they again ſeized the 


unhappy man, and conducted him to the place of execu- + 
tion, where a journeyman butcher ſevered his head from -- 
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had nothing to do but receive it, why they perfiſted in 
their determination to conguer it, as if it were to be 
torn from a tyrant? _ FEE 

When Lally enforced his. arguments, by. deſcribing 
the horrid deaths of Foulon and Berthier, the celebra. 
ted patriot Barnave ironically aſked, ** If the blood he 
lamented aba ſo very pure? while Mirabeau told him, 
& It was a time to think rather than to erl. To this 
laſt remark Lally replied, that Tiberius tought, and 
deeply too; and Lewis the Twelfth fe/e moſt acutely; 
and he aſked his opponents, if they had the choice be- 
tween the two princes and between the-two legiſlators, 
which of them they would chuſe 2 

As the debate was continued during three ſncceſſive 
days, and the tumults rather encreaſed than-diminiſh- 
ed, one of the members. took advantage of that cir- 
cumſtance to affirm, that the very mention of a pro- 
clamation. had excited an inſurrection, though its pro- 
feſſed object was to enforce reſpect to the laws, and 
promote the return of publie tranquillity:; it was ob- 
jected at the ſame time, that the perfons to avhom it <vas 


addreſſed could not read, though when the declaration f 


rigbis came to be diſcuſſed, the ſame party diſcovered 
that every man in France could read; another objec- 
tion was, that it could not be preſented to the king for 
his ſanction, becauſe the form of the ſanction was nod 
yet determined, though a fortnight after they loft fiel 
of this circumſtance, when- they wiſhed the king to 
ſanction the decrees of the fourth of Auguſt. 

But a. ſenſe of ſhame. on one fide, and uncealing 
perſeverance on the other, at length: produced, in ſome 
degree, their effect, and, on the twenty-third of July, 
the proclamat ion was iffued;. but not till it bad been 
ſtripped of all the cogent expreſſions propoſed by Laliyy 
ſuch as the following ſentences; that Whoever ets 
cited troubles was-a bad citizen; and that the puniiie 
ment of a crime was itfelf a crime, when not command. 
ed by the law.“ The motives for preventing the pro 
mulgation of thoſe. evident truths could not be miſta⸗ 
ken.— The propoſal that the proclamation ſhould be 

preſented to the King, accompanied by a requeſt, 1 
. : ; 4 $ I F > 
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his majaſty would cauſe it to be circulated throughout 

the provinces, and read in all the churches, was-alſo 
rejected. The proclamation as entered on the regiſters 

of the aſſembly, was this: : | 

«© The National Aſſembly confidering,. that, from 

the firſt moment of its formation, it has adopted no 
reſolution but what gives it a juſt title to the confidence 

of the people; that it has already eftabliſhed the firſt 
foundations on- which the public liberty- and felicity 
ſhould reſt; that the King has recently acquired a 
ſtronger claim than ever to the confidence of his faĩith- 

ful ſubjects; that he has not only himſeif permitted 
them to demand their liberty and rights, but that, at 

the defire of the aſſembly, he has removed every ſub- 

jet of diſfidence capable of alarming the public mind; 

that he has removed thoſe troops whole preſence or 
approach had ſpread terror through the capital; that he 

has diſmiſſed from about his perſon thoſe counſellers 

who were objects of uneaſineſs to the nation; that he has 
recalled thoſe whoſe return was ſo anxiouſly deſired; 

that he has appeared in the National Aſſembly, with 

the unreſerved confidence of a father amidſt his chile 
dren, to requeſt” their aſſiſtance in promoting the fal- 
vation of the ſtate ; that, actuated by the fame ſenti · 
ments, he has returned to his capital to οciate bim- 

{if with his people, and, by his preſence to remove 
every remaining apprehenſion that, in this ſtate of per- 

fect harmony between the chief and the repreſenta+ 
tires of the nation, aud after the complete union of 

all the orders, the aſſembly is now occupied. and will 
never ceaſe to occupy, itſelf, in the grand object of the 
conſtitution; that any diffidence, tending to diſturb 

the ineſtimable harmony of the preſent moment, would 

| impede the labours.of the aſſembly, prove an obſtacle 
to the execution of his majeſty's intentions, and, at 
the ſame time, give a fatal blow to the general intereſts 
of the nation, as well as to the private intereſts of its 
component members; that not a citizen, in. fine, but 
ſhould ſhudder at the idea of troubles, which, in their 
deplorable conſequences, would produce the diſper- 
bun of families, the interruption of commerce, tha 
Ne | Privation 
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privation-of ſuccour from the poor, a ceſſation of la. 
bour for workmen and citizens, and for all ranks a to- 


tal ſubverſion of ſocial order: — The National A ſſem- It 
bly, therefore, exhort all the nation to peace, to the gate. 
maintenance of public order and tranquillity, to dit- facti. 
play that confidence which is due to their ſovereipn, that 
and their repreſentatives, and to ſhew that reſpect for pavil 
the laws without which no liberty can have exiſtence. pow: 
„The aſſembly farther declares, -with reſpect to ed, 
the agents of power, who ſhall have cauſed, or by their 
their crimes may cauſe, the misfortunes of the peo- U 
ple, that they ought to be accuſed, convicted, and M. ! 
puniſhed, but that only by the law, which ſhould take more 
them under its ſafeguard, until the final decifion of popu 
their fate; that the proſecution of all crimes of *. ately 
nation appertains to the repreſentatives of the na- preve 
tion; that the aſſembly, in the conflitution aubich it is other 
inceſſantly occupied in forming, will point out the tri- were 
bunal before which every perſon. accuſed of fuch or tt 

_ crimes ſhall be proſecuted, that he may be judged ac- their 
cording to the laws, and enjoy the advantage of a In 
public trial.?? ; . | der t 
On the 2«<th the aſſembly was. thrown into the ut- thou] 
moſt conſternation. by the report of M. Punelle, one nau, 
af the deputies of Franche-Comte, who related that the P 
M. de Meſmay, a counſellor to the parliament of he- tore! 
ſancon and lord of Quincey, had invited the people ot tully 
his neighbourhood, and the officers of the garrifon of letter 
Veſoul, to celebrate, at his caſtle of Quincey, the hap- Lian 
py union of the three orders of the ſtate. The enter- tew r 
tainment was ſumptuous, and the beſt wines were diſ. ident 
tributed with a liberal hand; but amidſt this ſcene of bis pd 
feſtivity the company were at once diſperſed by 4 inveſt 

_ dreadful exploſion of gun- poder, and ſome perſons duty 
were even killed upon the ſpot. 1 ing b 
It is eaſy to conceive the horror and indignation long 
which ſuch a repreſentation muſt inſpire. The prefi- enſue 
dent of the aſſembly was inſtantly. directed to watt count 
upon the king, to requeſt that the tranſaction might Interc 
be immediately inquired into; and he was further fe- — 


queſted to give orders to his miniſter for foreign by 


ET —— —— RE ce EDGE DAE ELD 


fairs, to claim any of the parties who might have ta- 
ken refuge in foreign countries. | 

It was ſome time before the matter could be inveſti- 
cated, nor has it ever been cleared up to general ſatis- 
faction. The beſt account that has been given of it is, 
that three drunken ſoldiers having gone to ſleep in the 
pavilion, and having procured a light, a barrel of gun- 
powder, which was kept there, accidentally diſplod- 
ed, and the ſoldiers, and they only, fell the victims of 
their indiſcretion. | | 


Unfounded, however, as theſe reports concerning ; 


M. Meſmay appear to have been, their effects were 
more or leſs felt by all the nobility of France. The 
populace of the neighbourhood would have immedi- 
ately pulled down the caftle of Quincey, but were 
prevented by the militia and citizens. of Beſancon. In 
other places, as ſoon as the report was received, riots 
were excited, ſome caſtles were ranſacked, and two 
or three gentlemen of irreproachable characters loſt 
their lives. 7 7 

In this period of general diſtruſt, we cannot won- 
der that even circumſtances, trifling in themſelves, 
ſhould produce new troubles. The baron de Caſtel- 
nau, reſident in France from Geneva, was arreſted on 


the Pont Royal; and the moment he was arreſted he 


tore in pieces a letter; but the fragments were care- 
fully collected, and tranſmitted, with three other open 
letters found upon him, by M. Bailly to the duke de 
| Liancourt, When the packet arrived there were but 
tew members in the hall, and the delicacy of the pre- 
ident would not permit him to keep open letters in 
his poſſeſſion. Confidering alſo that the aſſembly was 
inveſted with no executive power, he thought it his 
duty to ſend back the packet to M. Bailly, not doubt - 
ing but it would be produced when called for. A 
long and not unimportant diſcuſſion of this buſineſs 


enfued, On the one fide, it was propoſed by the 


courit le Chatenai, M. Reubel, and others, “that all 
Ittercepted letters ſhould be depoſited in a proper 
place ior the inſpection of the committee of the af- 
ſembly; and that the papers found in the Baſtille 

; ſhould 
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' ſhould be collected, in order to form a hiſtory of the 
_ crimes of the old government, which would ſerve as a 
kind of preface to the conſtitution.”” On the otic 


hand, it was argued by M. Camus, That all the in- 


ſtructions of their conſtituents had conſecrated the in. 
violability of private correſpondence ; but the nation: 
al aſſembly ought not to ſet the example of a breach 
of public faith; and that the only exception ought to 
regard the correſpondence of thoſe perſons who are ac- 
tually in the hands of juſtice,” The biſhop of Lan. 
gres obſerved, that all ages had applauded the ge- 
neroſity of Pompey, who committed to the flames 
the letters which the ſenators had addreſſed to Serto- 
rius.“ M. Duport remarked, “ that the advantage 
was dubious, and the danger: manifeſt 5 that the mo 
virtuous citizen, and the greateſt of men, M. Turgot, 
had been ruined by a fictitious correſpondence.” The 
_ aſſembly, much to its honour decreed, that in ſuch a 
Caſe there was no room for debate. Thus the ſandity 
of private correſpondence was held inviolate; and in 
the midſt of treaſons and conſpiracies, while the na- 
tional aſſembly was engaged in the great work of el 
tabliſhing liberty, it declared itſelf above employing 
er imitating any of the diſgraceful refources of ty- 
ranny, | „ | 
Among the alarms and reports to which the unſtt- 
tled ftate of France at this time gave riſe, a very for- 
midable rumour. was circulated, That the court of 
London was diſpoſed to take advantage of the troubles 
of the nation; that the Engliſh fleets in both Indies 
bad already commenced the attack; and that St Po- 
mingo and Pondicherry were already among the num. 
ber of their conqueſts. 80 injurious a calumny con'd 
not be overlooked by the ambafſador of Great Britain. 
He wrote immediately to the miniſter, the count de 
Mont morin, diſclaiming on the part of his court evtl 
Hoſtile intention, and, in corroboration of his affer- 
tion, appealing to his recollection, that in the begin- 
ning of June a plot had been concerted for ſeizing the 
port of Bieſt, by. certain perſons who claimed the 
countenance and protection of Great Britain; but = 
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he propoſal had been rejected with indignation by the 
zngliſh cabinet, and that he (the duke of Dorſet) had 
mmediately appriſed the French miniſtry of the 
danger. i : dis 

The letter of the ambaſſador being read in the aſ- 
embly, and communicated to the people of Paris, 
ſufficiently quieted every apprehenſion concerning the 
interference of Great Britain; and to prevent in fu« 
ture the interruption of the national buſineſs, a com- 
mittee of twelve members was immediately appointed 
to take cognizance of every report or information 
which reſpected the public ſafety. | | 
The conſequences of the duke of Dorſet's letter were 


more ſerious in the province of Britany. The plot - 


which had been mentioned againſt Breſt was immedi- 
ately laid to the charge of the nobility ; and the ene- 


mies of ſome of that body, who had ſhewn themſelves 


averſe to the revolution, induſtriouſly repreſented 


them to the people as the criminals, Several were ar» 


reſted, and confined in the caſtles of Nantes and St 


Malo. The nobility of the province appealed to the 


jaſtice of the national aſſembly, and entreated that the 
duke of Dorſet might be requeſted to give more pre- 
ciſe documents, that the criminality might no longer 
be extended to all the ancient families of a reſpectable 
quarter of the kingdom, but might attach to thoſe on- 
ly who were really concerned. The aſſembly referred 
the inveſtigation to the executive power; but declared 


at the ſame time their opinion, that the evidence ap- 


peared ſo vague and indirect, that the gentlemen ought 
to be liberated, = | 
A letter from M. Neckar, in anſwer to the roger: 
tion of the aſſembly, was received on the 27th of 

ly. It was dated Baſil, and was expreſſive of his gra- 


titude and devotion to their commands. Poſterity | 


will regard it as an incident more reſembling the vifi- 
ons of romance than the occurrences of real life, that 


the firſt intimation he received of the revolution was 


from the mouth of the ducheſs de Polignac, his bit- 


tereſt enemy. M. Neckar had quitted Bruſſels in the 


determination of retiring from public life, and forget - 
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ting his diſgrace and his unſucceſsful labours in the 
peaceful retirement of his eſtate in the vicinity of Ge. 


was! 
to tt 


neva. In his way thither, he arrived at Baſil acciden- . 
tally at the very moment when madame Polignac, in Rom 
her precipitate flight, ſtopped at that city. We may Nec] 

_ eaſily conceive his ſurpriſe when an interview was re. . 
queſted by that lady; but it muſt have been ſtill great. le Ro 

er, when ſhe acquainted him with the amazing revo- Fine 


lution of which his exile had been the proximate oc- 
calion, Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his 
friends, he determined, without heſitation, to reſume 
his office.“ I would rather,“ ſaid he, ** expoſe my- 
ſelf to danger than to remorſe.” He waited at Ball 
till he received the orders of the king, and then fol- 
lowed immediately the courier who announced his ap- 
proach. | | 
As he paſſed through Villenaux, on the road from 
Nogent to Verſailles, he was informed that the baron 
de Bezenval, commandant of the Swiſs guards, who 
had acted under marſhal Broglio, was arreſted by the 
. militia of that place, and that his life was in danger, 
The humanity of M. Neckar was immediately intereſ- 
ted, and he wrote in his carriage the following ſhort 
note to the municipal officers of Villenaux. 

& know to a certainty, gentlemen, that the baron 


this 1 


de Bezenval, who has been arreſted by the militia of _ 
Villenaux, had the king's permiſſion to return to 2275 
Switzerland, his own country. I intreat, gentle- f 0 
men, that you will reſpect this permiſſion, of which 3 
I am your guarantee, and I ſhall conſider myſclf . 
as under a particular obligation. Every motive that wh 
can affect a feeling mind impels me to make this re- . 
queſt, c. OY | : cars 
Sans ee requiſition, it was not complied 9 
with, as the icipal officers determined, that be- <A 
fore the baron ſhould be releafed, it was proper to wah 
* the permanent committee at the Hotel de wk 
Ville. ay 
At Verſailles, Neckar was received with ſuch gene · ww, 
ral demonſtrations of exceſſive joy, as have been com- Bl A T. 
pared to the tranſports of the Romans when CHO V 
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was recalled from exile. After he had paid his reſpecte 
to the King and the National Aſſembly, he repaired 
to Paris; and the gratifications of vanity were never 
more amply diſpenſed to any conqueror in ancient 
Rome, than they were, upon this occaſion, to M. 
Neckar. Thoſe e ſome few days before 
had found the greateſt difficulty in pronouncing Vite 


le Roi I now filled the air with the univerſal ſhout of 


Vive M. Neckar { He laudably endeavoured to convert 
this moment of popular applauſe and enthufiaſm to an 
excellent purpoſe ;—after ſuitable expreſſions of grati- 
tude for the honour conferred. on him, he expatiated 
largely on thoſe rights of humanity which every mem- 
ber of ſociety is bound moſt religiouſly to obſerve, 


with that animated eloquence which a knowledge of 


his private virtues rendered doubly impreſſive; he con- 
jured the aſſembly of electors to put an end to thoſe 


ſanguinary proſcriptions, at which even juſtice ſhud- 
ders, whoſe victims even merit their fate; and he re- 


queſted, in particular, the releaſe of the Baron de Be- 
zenval. He drew a very faithful picture of all the 
horrors that ſuch lawleſs proceedings would inſpire, 
and entreated the Aſſembly to exert every precaution 
in order to prevent a repetition of theſe calamities, 
which ought, if poſſible, to be conſigned to eternal 


oblivion ; he repreſented, that ſuch ſanguinary exeeu- 


tions, without trial, without form, without law, are 
no leſs an outrage to juſtice than to humanity, fubyer- 
live of the public order, and fatal to the national ho- 


nour. Theſe paſſages of his ſpeech were pronounced 


with ſo much feeting, that they proved irrefiſtible'; 
every heart was moved and every eye ſuffuſed with 
tears, while the only words that were heard through- 
out the hall were thoſe of Mercy, mercy to the guil- 
ty! a general amneſiy ! At this moment the popu- 


lace who were waiting in the Place de Greve, where 


the town houſe is ſituated, loudly demanded M. Nec- 
kar; and while he went to a balcony, in order to gra- 
tify their wiſhes, the Count de Clermont Tonnerre, 
Who had accompanied him to Paris, propoſed to the 
n confirm, by a formal reſolution, | 
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of mercy and forgiveneſs which he had framed ; thi 
motion was received and ratified with unanimous ap- 
plauſe; and, on M. Neckar's return to the hall, tie 
Count de Clermont Tonnerre read the reſolution, 


which affected him moſt ſenſibly, and excited his warm. 


eſt approbation. | 

In conſequence of this reſolution, the afſembly of 
electors diſpatched two deputies and a guard to Ville. 
naux, to conduct the Baron de Bezenval to the fron- 
tiers of Switzerland. But, alas! ſhort was the triumph 
of juſtice and humanity ! the pacific diſpoſition evin- 


ced by the electors filled with alarm the minds of thoſe 


to whom troubles and commotions afforded the means 
of ſubſiſtence or elevation. At the approach of night 
the factious aſſembled in their capital the Palais. Roy. 
al ;—in that Palais- Royal (to verify the prediction of 


Lally-Tolendal) where hiſtory is obliged to ſay that 


the manners of the people were corrupted ; the troops 
.debauched ; the bodies of the dead dragged about, 


and the heads of the living proſcribed. There they 
had ſworn to enforce the revocation of the decrees 


paſſed at the town-honſe, and they began their march 
for that purpoſe. - One diſtrict, alarmed, had com- 
municated its terror to ſeveral others ; the tocfins were 
rung; the troop encreaſed ; and the town-houſe was 
expoſed to the dangers of a fiege. |: 2. ; 
Thus ſtimulated, ſeveral diſtricts expreſſed their di 
approbation of the proceedings of the morning ; and 
intimidated the aſſembly of electors, who, far from 
daring to perſevere in a laudable meaſure, haſtened to 
ſubſcribe the following explanatory paper. Wie 
The aſſembly, at the requiſition of ſeveral diſtri 


| explaining, as far as neceſſary, the reſolution taken 
this morning, in conſequence of the ſpeech and requeſt 


of M. Neckar, declare, that, in expreſſing a ſentrmen” 
of pardon and indulgence towards their enemies, thef 
did not mean to include thoſe who might be accuſed 
or convicted of high treaſon againſt the nation; but, 
merely, that they would henceforward decide al 

.puniſh only according to law.; and conſequently, that 


they proſcribe, agreeable to the tenor of the Ce” 
| ever 
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every act of violence and exceſs that may tend to dif- 


turb the public tranquillity; and this reſolution can 
bear no other conſtruction, becauſe the Aſſembly from 
which it proceeded, never ſuppoſed, or could ſuppoſe, 
it had a right to pardon.“ This curious retractation 
was ſigned by M. Moreau de Saint Mery, the celebra- 
ted Pariſian orator, and by M. Vigne, preſident of the 
general aſſembly of the elt ctors of the city of Paris. 
On the following day, theſe proceedings were taken 


into conſideration by the National Aſſembly, when 


ſeveral members ſuffered their zeal ſo far to tranſport 
them beyond the bountls of juſtice, as to inſiſt that 
every man /u/peFed of harbouring bad intentions to- 
wards the nation ſhonld receive exemplary puniſh- 
ment; by which means a more intolerable ſpecies of 
deſpotiſm than even that which had prevailed in the 
reign of the fifteenth Lewis would have been eſtabliſh- 
ed. But the conwer/ation on this ſubject being inter- 
rupted by the arrival of ſome deputies from Paris, the 
object of whoſe miſſion was, partly to complain of the 
attempt to procure an amneſty, and partly to warn the 
Aſſembly againſt adopting or giving ſanction to ſuch a 


meaſure, a regular debate enſued, in which the ſame 
fluence prevailed that had ſwayed the eleQtors at Paris. 


The Count de Clermont-Tonnerre courageouſly, 


| but ineſſectually, inveighed againſt the manceuvers em- 


ployed to excite the people to revolt, and to infpire 
them with a diſguſting ferociouſneſs. M. Mounier 
defended, with great energy and eloquence, the prin- 
ciples of perſonal freedom, without which, he juſtly 
obſerved, political liberty was but an abſurd and dan- 
gerous chimera, He aſked, who was the accuſer of 
M. de Bezenval; what was the charge preferred againſt 
him; and in virtue of what order the militia of Ville- 


neaux had ventured to arreſt an officer of the king's 


troops? He maintained, that no man could be impri- 


ſoned but by virtue of the law; that the law did not 


permit the impriſonment of any man, without a regu- 
lar accuſation and a legal charge, unleſs the culprit 
were taken in the fact, or apprehended in conſequence 
ot ue and cry—clameur publigue—that is to ſay, im- 
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mediately after the fact was committed, and when pur. tron 
ſued by perſons who had witneſſed its commiſſion, 5 
He obſerved, that this was the only ſenſe in which the tho! 
words clameur publique could be underſtood ; that it ou7 
only became ſubordinate tyrants to give them a difle. of t 
rent interpretation; and that, if a popular report, a and 
limple ſuſpicion, was to be called a clameur publique, law. 
no individual could be ſure of his liberty. —Congenial com 
as theſe ſentiments indiſputably were to the true ſpirit wy” 
of rational freedom, and incontrovertible as were the bec: 
arguments by which they were enforced and ſupport- pun 
ed, the orator was, nevertheleſs, interrupted, in the and 
middle of his ſpeech, by the hiſſes of the democratic Wau 
party. He replied, however, with manly firmneſs— pan 
do not defire applauſe; 1 do not fear cenſure; nor lem! 
do | ſeek to obtain the favour of the city of Paris.“ relp 
His opponents juſtified their conduct in interrupting — 
bim by obſerving that he had uttered nothing but con- to 0 
mon · place nemarks 1. | | N 
This curious juſtification called up M. de Lally, Ml bhei 
who remarked that whenever a member of the Aſſem- be k 
bly yielded to an impulſe of humanity, and deplored . 
the public calamities with a degree of ſenſibility. that him 
would ſcarcely, he conceived, be deemed inconſiſtent devi 
with the character of a legiſlator, he was drily recalled or d 
to the rigour of principles; and that when the moſt ed a 
rigorous principles were invoked in favour of liberty, Pari 
of perſonal freedom, they were rejected in their turn, thef 
and ſtigmatized as common-place remarks. But all the ow 


efforts of the moderate party proved ineffeGua] ; and, 
after a warm debate, it was reſolved, that, the Na- p 
tional Aſſembly, having heard the reports of the de- A 
puties of the repreſentatives of the commons of Paris, 
declared its approbation of the explanation given by 3 
the electors of Paris to their reſolution of. the x3th of 0 


July. (Thus did they condeſcend to ſanction the baſe — 
retractation of a commendable act, a retractation, too, 8 


founded on falſchood !) They reſolved, alſo, that if a db 

generous and humane people (the Parifians had, fure- 

ly, by this time, forfeited every juſt cJaim to ſuch flat of 

tering epithets) wiſtled for ever to prohibit all profcrip- 6 
| | | | tions, 


» 


tions, (they never expreſſed ſuch a. wiſh!) it became 
the repreſentatives of the nation to try and puniſh 
thoſe who were accuſed and convicted of having made 
any attempt againſt the ſafety, liberty, and tranquillity 
of the public Ait became them to act with propricty 
and juſtice, to regulate trials and convictions by the 
laws which exiſted at the time when the crime was 
committed, and not to inflict arbitrary puniſhments, 
warranted only by ex pot fado laws; moreover, if it 
became them to flight the dictates of mercy, and lo 
puniſh thoſe who made any attempt againſt the liberty 
and tranquillity. of the ſubject, the inhabitants of Paris 
mould moſt certainly have been the firſt objects of 
puniſhment !)—That, conſequently, the National Afs 
ſembly perſiſted in its former regulations reſpecting the 
reſponſibility of miniſters and thoſe entruſted with the 
executive power, and the eſtabliſhment of a tribunal 
to decide on, and a committee to receive, informa- 
tions, inſtructions, and inteiligence. They concluded 
their reſolutions with an order, that Bezenval ſhould 
be kept under a ſafe guard at Brie-Comte Robert, the 
town where he was then confined. This laſt was to 
him the moſt fortunate clauſe that could poſſibly be 
deviſed ; for the writers, on both ſides, acknowledge 
or declare, that no human power could have prevent - 
ed another public murder if he had been brought to 
Paris, This opinion was, indeed, fully confirmed by 
the following fact, that thirty thou'and frantic Pariſians 
waited for him a whole day at the Place de Greve, 
and had, with ſavage pleaſure, all the inſtruments of 
Inſult and death prepared for his reception 
About the ſame time, M. de Clermont Tonnerre 
claimed the protection of the Aſſembly for one of his 
uncles, whoſe life, among many others, had been 
threatened by the mob. The Aſſembly was on the 
point of granting his requeſt, when the Viſcount de 
Noailles objected to any exception being made in fa- 
vour of an individual; and his objection; was ſupport- 
ed by M. de Lally-Tolendal, who juſtly:obſerved, that, 
inſtead of confining their, intention to the, preſervation 
of a ſingle perſon, it was high time they ſhould make 
T2 | EI a general 
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a general law for the effectual protection of all citizens 
againſt attempts that were daily multiplying ; that the 
Aſſembly would ſhudder, were he to read the heap of 
letters he held in his hand, which he had recently re. 
ceived from Franche Comte, Burgundy, Champagne, 
and Alface, and which he would deliver to their com- 
mittee z and that he would never ceaſe to inſiſt on the 
eſtabliſhment of a public force for the prevention or 
ſuppreſſion of ſimilar outrages, until his demand ſhould 
be compited with. This manly cor duct excited a vio- 
lent clamour on the fame fide of the houſe whence the 
hiſſes proceeded during the ſpeech of M. Mounier; 
and the debate, on a ſubject thus ſerious, was, by the 
ſame party converted into ridicule. © fo 

The affair of M. de Bezenval was not the only cir- 
cumſtance which at this tumultuous period outraged 
the ſenbbility, and interrupted the proceedings of the 
national aſſembly. At St Denis, near Paris, a moſt hor- 
rid murder was committed. The Sieur Chatel, licute- 
nant to the mayor, was charged with the diſtribution 
of corn there; and the bread which the bakers offered 
for ſale not proving agreeable to the mob, a riot was 
excited, The perſonal enemies of M. Chatel, ard 
others ſuſpected of being diſaffe cted to the new order 
of things, aſſiduoully mingled in the mob. After à 
vigorous defence, this unfortunate gentleman eſcaped 
to the belfry of the collegiate church; but was diſ- 
covered by a child, and purſued immediately by the 
multitude. There the favages faſtening the bell ropes 
round his neck, and drawing them different ways, in- 
humanly ſtrangled him; and what adds to the atroci- 
ouſneſs of the crime is, that he was a gentieman of 
known worth, and of great humanity ; a friend of li- 
berty, and the'patron of the poor. | 
lt is ſome time before a people can learn to be free. 

\t Caen in Normandy, diſturbances. ſimilar to thoſe 
in Paris took place in a few days after the revolution. 
The eircumſtanee which gave riſe to theſe fatal broils, 
is ſaid to be as follows: Some ſoldiers of the regiment 
of Artois eame either by accident or on bũſineſs to 
Lig 4 CS ns nourable 
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nourable marks of their devotion to the cauſe of li- 
berty and their country. Theſe patriotic ſoldiers, 
who were unarmed, were inſulted by fome dragoons 
of the regiment of Bourbon, who, after an unequal 


The wounded men complained to the citizens; and 
| the marquis de Belzune, who was major of the dra- 
goons, was accuſed of having excited his ſoldiers to 


as thoſe of the regiment, exerted themſelves to pre- 
vent the effuſion of blood. M. de Belzune proteſted 
his innocence, and offered to appear. at the: Hotel de 
Ville, where he would render them the moſt convincing 
proofs. The regiment, however, would not permit 
bim to proceed, unleſs they had hoſtages for his ſafe 
return; which were immediately given. The unfor- 
tunate major bravely delivered himſelf into the hands 
of the multitude; and the national guard ſurrounded 
him, with a view of conducting him to the citadel, 
where he might be in ſafety. In the mean time the 
marquis de Harcourt, commander in chief of the pro- 
vince, ordered the regiment out of the town; and 


tranquillity appeared ſo completely re- eſtabliſned, that 
the hoſtages were ſet at liberty. The regiment was 


however fcarcely out of the boundaries, than the in- 
ſurrection rekinaled; the mob broke in upon the na- 
tional guard, and murdered the unfortunate marquis 
de Belzune, with every circumſtance of barbarity. 
The city of Straſbourg was alſo the theatre of ſome 


bloody ſcenes. This city, when it became united to 


France, had preſerved its ancient form of government, 
which was originally democratic, but had degenerated 
inſenſibly (as all inſtitutions purely democratic general- 
ly will) into an ariſtocracy. The people, therefore, 
diſguſted with the uſurpations of the magiftracy, had 
for a conſiderable period only waited an opportunity 
to revolt; and the news of. the taking of the Baſtille 
excited a univerſal ferment. A general illumination 
took place on the night of the zoth of July; and thoſe 
houſes which did not follow the Jcxample, und the 
EZ | | Windows 


though bloody combat, robbed them of their medals. 


this atrocious conduct. The people immediately had 
recourſe to their arms; the municipal officers, as well 
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windows preſently demoliſhed by the populace.—The 
city continued in a ſtate of uproar till the 22d; during 
which time the magiſtrates had pacified the more te. 
ſpectable citizens; and all would have been quiet, had 
not a band of ruffians, from the German fide of the 
Rhine, inſinuated themſelves into the city during the 
troubles, At about four o' clock in the afternoon of 
the-22d, the Hotel de Ville was invaded by the ban. 
ditti, and the ſucceeding night and morning the city 
was on fire in ſeveral places: the citizens, however, 
joining with the ſoldiery. orders were at length given 
to charge the mob, many of. whom were killed by the 
ſoldiers, and a few were afterwards: executed; the 
greater part of whom were foreigners from the other 
fide of the river. The city, however, continued 3 
kind of military diſcipline til} the 6th of Auguſt, when 
another riot enſued irom the intemperance of the ſol. 
diers; but was quieted by the timely interference of 
the count de Rochambeau, commander in chief of the 
, 221475 15 5 | 
. Hitherto, in the midſt of theſe diſaſt rous events, the 
aſſembly itſelf preſerved a degree of unanimity, from 
the time when the orders became united, which gave 
a force and dignity to all its proceedings. The lJatcit 
_ ſeeds of diſcord, however, germinated within its con- 
ſtitution ; and the firſt appearance of diſorder was at 
the time when a ſucceſſor was to be choſen to the 
duke de Leincourt. M. Thouret, a celebrated advo- 
cate of Rouen, a diſtinguiſhed patriot, and a moſt ex- 
_ cellent citizen, was elected by a conſiderable majority 
to the preſident's chair. The ſcrutiny was no ſooner 
declared, than a confiderable party expreſſed the 
ſtrongeſt diſſatisfaction, and it is ſaid, even proceeded 
to threats. M. Thouret, however, had the magnan!- 
mity and patriotiſm to decline the high. honour that 
awaited him, and M. Chapellier, one of the deputics 
of Britany, was elected in his ſtead,  . ©. 
The aſſembly: had been -afſidaouſly employed for 
ſome time on the great queſtion of à declaration of the 
natural rights of men and citizens; and the debates 
upon this ſubject were full of ingenious. diſquiſitions 
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and profound moral and political ſpeculation. On 
the 4th of Auguſt, however, this body ſaw the object 
of its deliberations take a very different courſe ; and 
inſtead of metaphyfical diſcuſſion, and abſtract rea- 
ſoning, it was at once turned to deciſive meaſures, 
aud thoſe the beldeſt and moſt intereſting, perbaps, 
that ever diſtinguiſhed the proceedings of a legiflative 
aſſembly. . | 

[t was eight o'clock when the Aſſembly met, and 
the fitting opened by the peruſal of the following de- 


cree, propoſed by the committee of reports, and in- 


tended to ſecure the country from any farther depre- 
dations of the populace—*® The National Aſſembly, 
conſidering, that, while it is ſolely occupied in eſta» 
bliſhing the happineſs of the people on the baſis of a 


hee conſtitution, the troubles and violences which de- 


folate different provinces fill the minds of men with 
alarm, and violate, in the moſt fatal manner, the ſa- 
cred rights of property and perſonal ſafety ; that theſe 
diſorders cannot fail to retard the labours of the Aſ- 
ſembly, and to promote the criminal defigns of the 
enemies to the public good]; declares, that the ancient 


laws fhall ſubſiſt, and ought to be executed ; until 


ſuch time as the authority of the nation ſhall have ab- 


rogated or modified them; that the collection of the 


old taxes ought to be continued agreeably to the 
terms of the decree of the National Aſſembly of the 
ſeventeenth of June laſt, until it ſhall have eftabliſhed 
contributions and forms leſs onerous to the people. 

« That all quit-rents, and other cuſtomary dues, 
ought to be paid as formerly, until the Aſſembly ſhall 
have otherwiſe ordained. | | | 

„That, lafily, the laws eſtabliſhed for the ſafety of 


individuals, and the ſecurity of property, ought to 


de univerſaliy reſpected. | | 
«* The preſent declaration ſhall be ſent into all the 
provinces ; and the par#h prieſts ſhall be invited to 
make it known to their pariſhioners, and to recommend 

the obſervance of it.“ | 
Immediately after this decree had been read, the 
Wicount de Noailles, ſeconded by the duke gs, 5-3 
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lon, opened that extraordinary ſcene, which has ren. 
dered the night of the fourth of Auguſt ſo memorahle 
in the annals of this extraordinary revolution. The 
firft of theſe noblemen ſaid ! The object of the de. 
cree which you have juſt heard, is to put a ſtop to the 
efferveſcence which prevails in the provinces, to con- 
firm the public liberty, and to ſecure to proprietaries 
their lawful rights. But how can we hope to accom- 
pliſn this object, without knowing the cauſe of the in. 
ſurrection which appears in the kingdom; and how 
can we expect to ſuppreſs it, without applying a re- 
medy to the evil which occafions the convulſion? 

« The communities have preferred certain demands; 
it is not a conſtitution which they have deſired; the 
bailiwicks alone have expreſſed a wiſh'for that. What 
then have they aſked ?—the ſuppreſſion of aides and 
ſubdelegates; and the diminution or exchavge of ſeig- 
norial rights. 41 | | 

„ The communities have ſeen their repreſentatives 
occupied, for more than three months, with what we 
Call, and what is in fact, the public welfare Cla cho 
publique ; ) but the public welfare appears to them to 
call, in a particular manner, for the completion of 
their defires, which they are ſo anxious to obtain. 

In conſequence of the differences which took 
place between the natioual repreſentatives, the inha- 
bitants of the country had been taught to diſtinguiſt 
only two deſeriptions of men—thoſe whom they them- 
ſelves had armed, and who were ſolicitous to promote 
their happineſs ;—and the powerful perſons who - 
poſed it. In this ſtate of things, what has happened! 
They deemed tbhæmſelves juſtified in oppofing force to 
force; and now they ſcorn all reſtraint. The conſe- 
quence is, that, at this moment, the kingdom 1s re- 
duced to the alternative of ſufſering a total diſſolution 
of ſociety, or of eſtabliſhing a government which will 
be an object of admiration and imitation to all Europe. 
How is this government to be eſtabliſhed ?—By the re- 
ſtoration of public tranquillity. Bow is public tran- 
quillity to be reſtored ?—By calming the people, by 
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ſhowing them that we only reſiſt their efforts to de- 
ſtroy what it is their intereſt to preſerve. 3 
« Ta obtain this tranquillity, ſo eſſentially neceſſa- 
ry, I propoſe ;—1. That the declaration projected by 
the committee be preceded by à reſolution, that the 
repreſ-ntatives of the nation have decided that all tax- 
es ſhall in future be paid by every individual in the 
kingdom, in proportion to the income he enjoys; — 
2. That all public burdens ſhall be equally borne by 
every member of the ftate ;—3. That all feudal rights 
ſhall be redeemable, by the communities, in money, 
or exchanged, after a fair-valuation, ſettled on the 
average produce of ten years;—4. That all obligations 
to work for the lord on the roads, rights of. main- 
morte, and other perſonal ſervices, ſhall be aboliſhed 
without any ranſom. ? e 
The duke d' Aiguillon, when he roſe to ſecond” this 
motion, ſaid - There is no man but ſhudders at the 
ſcene of horror which France now exhibits to his ſight, 
This efferveſcenee of the people, which tended to con- 
firm freedom when guilty miniſters wiſhed to deprive. 
us of the bleſſing, is become an obſtacle to the pro- 
greſs of that freedom, now that the views of govern- 
ment ſeem to accord with our defires for the public 
happineſs. The provinces are not only over: run by 
a horde of armed plunderers, who ſeek to enrich 
themſelves in the midſt of calamity; but in many of 
them the whole body of the people form a kind of 
league for the deſtruction of gentlemen's ſeats, for the 
deſolation of their eſtates, and eſpecially for the ſei- 
zure of their title-deeds. They endeavour, in ſhort, 
to throw off a yoke under which they have laboured 
for ages; and it muſt be acknowledged, gentlemen, 
that this inſurrection, although criminal—for every 
nolent aggreſſion is ſo- may find its excuſe in the 
vexations which gave riſe to it. The proprietors of 
fiefs and lordſhips are very ſeldom guilty of theſe ex- 
ceſſes of which their vaſſals complain; but their agents 
are often devoid of pity ; and the wretched farmer, 
ſubjected to the barbarous relics: of the feudal laws 
ill ſubſiſting in France, becomes the victim of op- 
| SY ;  preſlive 
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preſſive conſtraint. Theſe rights, it cannot be denied, 
are a property, and all property is ſacred ; but they are 
onerous to the people, and every body muſt alloy 
they are productive of continual reſtraint. 
eln this enlightened age, in which /ound philoſophy 
has recovered her empire; at this fortunate epoch, 
when, united for the public good, and diſengaged 
from all perſonal intereſt, we are about to regenerate 
the ſtate, it appears to me, gentlemen, that we ſhould, 
previous to the eſtabliſhment of that conſtitution which 
the nation fo anxiouſly expects from us, prove to all 
the citizens, that it is our intention, our wiſh to anti- 
cipate their deſires, and to eſtabliſh, with all poſſible 
ſpeed, that equality of rights which ought to exiſt be- 
tween all men, and which can alone render liberty 
ſecure. I have not a doubt but that the proprietors of 
fiefs, and the lords of manors, far. from denying this 
truth, are diipoſed to ſacrifice their rights te juſtice, 
They have already renounced their privileges, their 
pecuniary exemptions, and, at this time, they cannot 
be required to make a ſimple and unconditional renun- 
ciation of their feudal rights. Thoſe rights are their 
property, they conſtitute the whole fortune of many 
individuals; and equity forbids to exact the reſignation 
of any property, without granting a juſt indemnity to 
the proprietor who ſacrifices his convenience to the 
public good. From theſe potent conſiderations, and 
to convince the people that you are efficaciouſly em- 
ployed in promoting their deareſt intereſts, it is my 
wiſh that the National Aſſembly ſhould declare that 
taxes ſhall-in future be borne equally by every claſs of 
citizens, in proportion to their incomes, and that all 
the feudal rights attached to fiefs and lordfhips ihall 
be redeemed by the vaſſals of thoſe fiefs and lordſhips; 
and it is my opinion that they ought to buy them at 
thirty years purchaſe.” | | 


There is no nation on the globe fo ſuſceptible of 


ſudden impreſſions, and ſo ſubject to the moſt impal: 
fioned emotions, as the French are, and ever have 
been. Whether the object of their purſuit be a trifle 
the moſt infignificant, or a matter the moſt pre 
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EC 
the ardour and enthuſiaſm of the moment always ap- 
pear to be the fame. It would be vain, therefore, to 
attempt by deſcription to convey any idea of the tranſ- 
ports which theſe ſpeeches excited both in the Aſſem- 


and extenfive royalties of the Duke. PAiguillon added 


a wiſh to be able, in ſome degree, to emulate the ap- 
parent magnanimity of his conduct. The contagion 


and clergy, and the contention was only which ſhould 


eſt ſacrifices to the public welfare. The commons 
x ſeemed loſt in admiration at this ſudden and unexam- 


and involuntary acclamations of praiſe, and gratitude 
yr the benefits which were thus ſo unexpectedly and 


generouſly conferred on the people. This was parti- 
cularly the caſe when the biſhop of Chartres, who was 


himſelf poſſeſſed of very extenſive foreſts, propoſed the 
abolition of the excluſive rights of the chaſe ;z which, 
from the extreme cruclty of the laws by which they 
were protected, as well as the miſchief done by the 
ſtags, boars, and other game, to the farmers, had ever 
been deemed a grievance of the firſt magnitude. 

The commons conducted themſelves with great art 
upon this occafion, not ſuffering” their admiration te 
overcome their temper, or their judgment to be ſunk 


in their applauſe. They coolly perceived all the ad- 


vantages to be drawn from the preſent fervour, and 
determined not to let any of them eſcape, but to ob- 


tain every poſſible conceſſion while it laſted, while a- 
ware of the change which the cool conſideration of a 


few hours might produce in wary of thoſe whoſe en- 
thuſiaſm appeared the moſt ardent. The defign was 
lo well conducted that it was attended with the fulleſt 


ſucceſs ; and, ſtimulated by emulation, and blinded by 
applauſe, nothing that was demanded could be with- 
holden, The conteſt between the nobles and the 


clergy, now ſeemed to be, who ſhould be foremoſt in 
e the rights of chaſe, of filling, of warren, 
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bly and in the galleries. The very large poſſeſſions 


ſurprifingly to the effect, and inſpired every body with 


quickly ſpread through the two orders of the nobles - 


be the firit to offer, and which ſhould make the great- 


pied fit of patriotiſm, and frequently burſt into loud 
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and of dove-houſes. The pariſh-prieſts, feeling the 
general impreſſion, and cager to emulate, as far as they 
were able, the example of their ſuperiors in rank and 
fortune, ruſhed forward to make a free offering of 
their cuſtomary perquiſites; while the beneficiaries, 
diſdaining to be left behind in the race for glory and 
popularity, diſclaimed all pluralities, and bound them. 
ſelves never to hold more than a fingle benefice. 

But amidſt the heat of enthuſiaſm, one member, M. 
Dupont, of Nemours, cauſed the cool voice of reaſon 
to be heard, He took a curſory view of the dreadful 
diſorders which prevailed in the kingdom, which he 
very juſtly aſcribed to the inactivity of all the agents 
of power: ne demonſtrated, that no political ſocicty 


could exiſt without laws, and without tribunals for the 


ſecurity of freedom, the ſafety of perſons, and the pre- 
tervation of property: he infiſted upon the neceſſity 
of maintaining the laws, imperfect as they were, which 
had for their object the preſervation of general order: 
he repreſented, that the ancient tribunals exiſted both 
in law and in fact, and muft exiſt until they ſhould be 
legally ſuppreſſed ;- that it was not poſſible fer the re- 
Hreſentatives of the nation to reform the legiſlation, 
until they ſhould have firſt determined, by the conſti- 
tution itſelf, in what manner the new laws ſhou!d be 
propoſed, adopted, and executed; and that it was 
eſſentially requifite, that the reſtoration of tranquillity, 
peace, and Juſtice, throughout the empire, ſhould re- 
Hieve the National Aﬀembly from all other ſolicitude 
but that which naturally reſulted from the taſk impo- 
ſed upon it, of ſelecting and fixing the elements of a 
abiſe and durable conſtitution. | 1 

He therefoe propoſed the adoption of a declaration, 
that every citizen was bound to obey the laws, and to 
reſpect the liberty, ſafety, and property of his fellow- 
citizens; that the tribunals ought inceffantly to act, in 
orfler, to enforce the execution of thoſe laws, which 
enſyined, as did alſo the repreſentatives of the nation, 
the ejty militia and all military corps to ſtand forward 
in Fa Ca the re- eſtabliſnment of order and peace, 
and in affording protection to perſons and 9 
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as often as they ſhould be called upon for that pur- 


poſe, by the municipalities and the civil magiſtrates. 
To crown, as it were, the events of this memorable 


night, the deputies of the Pais d Etat, with thoie of 


ſeveral privileged towns, advanced in ſucceſſion, and 
offered up the facrifice of their ancient rights and 
charters, at the ſame time expreſſing their defire, that 
there ſhould be no more provinces, that there ſhould 
de but one ſole nation, one ſole family, one ſole empire. 

In the higheſt exceſs of the joy and enthuſiaſm, 
which obtained in the aſſembly, both were ſuddenly 
checked by the ill-timed avidity of a member of the 


commons, who propoſed the total abolition of all ma- 


norial Juriſdictions. As this by no means came with- 
in the line of intended concefhon, it could not but oc- 
caſion a ſhort pauſe; the nobility, however, agreed to 
the propoſal with a tolerable grace: but one of them 
inſtantly returned the favour by moving, that juſtice 
ſhould, for the future, be, in all caſes, adminiſtered 


gratuitouſly, and that judicial offices ſhould no longer 
be venal—a motion calculated to cut off the commons: 
from almoſt the only means they poſſeſſed of heing 
ever ennobled. That body, however, diſdained to be 
outdone even in the appearances of patriotiſm; and 
the motion was accordingly received and confirmed 


with the ſtrongeſt marks of approbation. 


A number of motions of leſs importance ſucceeded; 
and the ſuppreſſion of deport, vacat, e | 
le 


pluralities, was immediately decreed. The Duke 


Liancourt propoſed that a. medal ſhould: be ſtruck off 
in commemoration of this unparalleled ſeſſion, aid. 


that a ſolemn Te Deum ſhould be performed. Ou 
the reigning monarch the auguſt title of RESTOKER OF 
GALLIC LIBERTY was conferred by a decree, and a 


deputation appointed to wait upon his majeſty, re- 


ſpectfully to inform him of theſe tranſactions. 


It is evident that theſe ſacrifices, difintereſted as 


they were, could not be generally acceptable. The 


_ great body of the nobility and cicigy were diſpoſed to 


deny the power of their repreſentatives, who, they at- 
ſerted, had yoted away what was not their own. That 
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they ſhould not have had more weight with the peo— 
pie, is more ſurpriſing; but the ſpirit of anarchy and 
I*centiouſneſs was excited, and couid not eafily ſub- 
fide. In ſome places, the decrees of the aſſembly 
icemed to be made the excuſe for new diſorders—The 
Fame in particular was made a common prey; and, 
in the purſuit, even the extreme neceſſities of the king. 
dom were diſregarded, as the ſtanding corn was trud- 
den down and deftroyed. But the great cauſe of con- 
fuſion was the increafing ſcarcity of bread, which ſeem- 
ed to render the populace deſperate, and totally re- 
gardleſs of order Some convoys of bread and provi- 
tions were ſtopped on the road to Paris; and two elec- 
tors of that city, who were employed at Provence in 
purchaſing ſuppiics for the metropolis, were arreſted 
on the ſufpicion of being monopoliſts, and narrowly 
eſcaped with their lives. | 
1 he event was ſuch as might naturally have been 
expected: the nobility and clergy in the provinces, 
feeling no part of that enthufiatm which operated on 
their brethren upon the fourth of Auguſt, and being, 
on the contiary, in the higheſt degree, irritated by the 
;Cevaſtation and ruin which they were enduring, were 
much diſſatisfied with, and very generally condemned 
the conduct of their delegates, in exceeding the powers 
contained in their mandates, by thus haſtily ſacrificing 
their rights, and property, without their concurrence, 
and without obtaining the ſmalleſt ſecurity, either pre 
lent or future, for their perſons, or for whatever ſtil 
remained of their poſſt ſhons. On the other hand, tle 
illiterate peaſantry, having received only very imper- 
fe ct accounts, and forming very confuſed ideas of what 
paſſed in the Afſembly, yet the mixture of truth and 
falſehood which reached them, that the feudal ſyſtem 
Vas entirely overthrown ; all privileges and diſtinctions 
between men for ever aboliſhed ; that all open lands 
were the property of the nation (by which they under- 
ſtood themſelves) with that addition, which was recei- 
ved more pgreedily than any other, that no rents were 
in future to be paid; theſe things, they thought, not 
only afforded a full juſtification of their paſt rg” 
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K much to be wondered at that z4ey ſhould 1 27 8 
0 theſe ſudden and extraordinary benefits as the effect of 
by their own outrages. . Under tiiis periuaſion the people, 
5 who, it was maintained by one party in the Aſſembly, 
1 would be appeaſed by theſe numerous ſacrifices, an 
55 for whoſe future good behaviour the Count de Caſtel- 
lane, the Viſcount. de Noailles, and the Duke d' Aiguil- 


lon, pledged themſelves, became more inſatiate in their 


of gentlemen's feats, and the com miſſion of more mur- 


ed a part of the feudal rights the people ſet fire to all 
the archives and title-deeds ; the Affembly effaced the 
diſtinctions of birth —and the people maſſacred the 


—and the people refuſed to pay any impoſts at all. 


and have inceſſant 


and contemptible ; and to pay no more attention fo 


" 


their decrees, than to the. king's orders. 
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but ſufficient authority for its continuance ; nor is it 


demands, and ferocious in their actions: — The pre- 
ſent epoch being diſtinguiſhed. by more conflagrations - 


ders throughout the kingdom. The Aſſembly aboliſh- 


nobles; the Aſſembly decreed the deſtruction bf pęecu- 
nary privileges, and the equal diſtribution of impoſts 


So that the people, armed with the executive power, 
have invariably exceeded the decrees of the Aſſembly; 

ly decided, by ſac, what he Aſſem- 
bly have endeavoured to eftabliſh, by law ;—thus, the 
people ſoon began to conſider the Aſſembly as timid 


* 


Some ſevere laws were, indeed, paſſed, at the inſti - 
gation of M. Dupont, member for Nemours, (who - 
ſearcely ſuffered a day to paſs without renewing Eis 
efforts for. that purpofe, until be accompliſhed his ob- 
ject) for ſuppreſſing -the diſorders, and puniſhing the 
offenders; but they, not being. ſupported with vigour, . 
and no proper force aſſigned for carrying them into 
execution, produced but little effect. The proprie- - 


taries, however, at length, whoſe ſupineneſs hitherto 


had been a matter of general aſtoniſnment, took up 
arms in their own defence, and checked the barbarous 


ravages of the peaſantry. To this late diſcovered vi- 


gour on their fide Rabaud de Saint Etienne attributes 


the ſalvation of France; for he obſeryes, that that 3 
ot men who had nothing K loſe, and every thing to 
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It happened, unfortunately, that the ſame evil, 
which had already proved fo fatal to the king and to 
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ain, in the confuſion of revolutions, was thereby de- 


terred from aſſembling. 


As an appearance of ſome tranquillity and good 
temper now prevailed in the court and Aſfembly, the 


king ventured to appoint. a new miniſtry. The great 
feal was given to the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux; the 


nomination of benefices to the Archbiſhop of Vienne; 
the war department, was committed to M. de la Tour 
du Pin; while the Counts de Saint Prieft and de Mont- 


morin, who had been recalled with Neckar, were re- 


inſtated in their former offices. The three former 


were members of the Aſſembly, but they forbore to fit 
or vote there after their appointment. The AQtmbly 
expreſſed great ſatisfaction at the choice of thoſe mini- 
2 


7 


which the king had immediately communicated 
em by letter. | | 


bis adminiſtrat ions, (fill continued to preſs upon the ex- 
ecutive government. with greater weight than it ever 
had done before. The payment of the taxes—owing, 
chiefly, to the injudicious declaration of, the Aſſen biy 


on the ſubjeck of the exiſting impoſts— being generally 
refuſed. or evaded in moſt parts of the kingdom, there 
was no money. to ſupport government, or carry on the 


public buſineſs. In this ſtate of things the new mini- 
ſters demanded an audience of the Aſlembly, when the 


Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux as keeper. of the ſeals—ad- 


dreſſed them in the following terms: 
„While the repreſentatives of the nation, happy 


in their confidence in the ſovereign, and in his pater- 


nal reliance. on their affection, are employed in eſta- 


Hliſhing, on a permanet baſis, the felicity of the coun- 


try that country is agitated and convulfed, and an 


_ univerſal. conſternation prevails. 


« Whether reſentment of the various abuſes which 
the king wiſhes to have reformed, and which you de- 
fire to proſcribe for ever, has led the people: aſtray; 


whether the annunciation of an univerfal regeneration 


has ſhaken the different powers on which depends the 
exiſtenee of ſocial order; whether paſſions hoſtile to 
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e- our felicit y- have ſhed their maglignant influence over 
the empire; or whether from any other caule; the 
truth is, gentlemen, that the public order and tran- 
guillity are diſturbed. in almoſt every part of the king- 
dom. TILE 2 : | 

« You well know, gentlemen, that all property is 
violated in. the provinces; the hands of incendaries 


r have ravaged the habitations of the citizens; the forins 
t- of juſtiee are laid aſide, and acts of violence and pro- 
ſcriptions ſubſtituted in their place. In ſome parts the 


very crops on-the ground have been threatened with 


deſtruction, and even the hopes of the people * 
ped in the bud. Wherever depredations have fail- 


ouſly difleminated, Licentiou/ne/s remains auitbout re- 
ſiraint 5 the laws auitbout force; the tribunals quithout 
activity e deſolation. has ſpread over a part of France, 
and terror has ſeized the whole. Commerce and induf- 
try are ſuſpended 5 and the aſylums of piety can no long- 


iin. | 

After this dreadful repreſentation of the unpuniſbed 
crimes which defolated the kingdom; after having 
ſupplicated the Aſſembly, in the king's name, to ar- 
celerate the completion of their great and important 
labours; after having intreated them to adopt ſuch 
coercive meaſures as ſhould appear to them neceſſary 
for putting a ſtop to ſo many diſorders, and having 
affured them of the king's concurrence and ſanction, 
he obſerved, that M. Neckar would immediately lay 

before them a true ſtate of the finances. YE / 
The miniſter accordingly repreſented; that, on his 
re-entrance into office, he had only found in the trea- 
fury four hundred thonſand livres, part in caſh, and 
part in notes of the Caiſſe d*'Eſcompte : that the diffe- 
rence between. the revenue and the current expences 
was enormous, and. the national credit annihilated ; 
that it had been neceffary, howeyer, to conduct the 
public bufineſs without betraying any appearance of 
diſtreſs, until the time when the National Aſſembly 
mould lay the foundation of permanent order; = 
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ed of their effect, terror and alarm have been induſii i- 


er afford protection again the murderous attempts af 
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the arrival of that period had been protracted, and, 4 
the ſame time, the extraordinary expences and ures 
pected diminutions which had taken place in the pro 
duce of the revenue had augmented the pecuniary en- 
barraſſments of the ſtate :!— Among the ſe expency 
and defalcations, he mentionad the immenſe ſupplig 
of corn wl:ich the King had been obliged to procur 
for the kingdom; the extraordinary works about Fx 
_ ris for the purpoſe of giving ſubſtance to twelve thou. 
_ ſand poor, who were paid for their labour at the rate 
of twenty fols a day; the reduction of the price of {: 
to one half, in ſeveral places, occaſioned by the auch. 
city of ſinugglers, who introduced that article and to. 
bagco openly, and under the eſcort of troops of ar- 
med men; the deſtruction of many of the barries; 
the pillage of the cuſtom houſes; the diſperſion of the 
regiſters; the obſtructions to the collection of duties; 
and the refuſal to pay the taxes — Having thus en. 
poſed the dreadful ſtate of the finances, he deſited 
the Aſſembly, in the king's name, to: ſanction a 
loan of thirty millions of livres, to ſatisfy the engage- 
ments and inevitable expences of. the ftate for two 
months, by which time he preſumed that the conſt- 
tution would be compleated, or, at leaſt, far advan- 
ced. He expreſſed his. opinion of the impropriety of 
tempting the monied men, by the offer of an high in- 
tereſt; and propoſed that only five per cent. ſhould be 
allowed. After detailing the means of accommoda- 
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ting the lenders: by fixing the nature and ſtability of 


their ſecurities, he ſuggeſted the idea of publiſhing a 
iſt of the perſons-who ſhould ſubſcribe to tbis patric- 
| 4 loans and of inſerting. it in the. regiſters of the Al. 
lem ly. LES : i . 

„ You will not, gentlemen, —purſued the miniſter 
“ refuſe to ſanction this loan. Several of your man- 
dates have doubtleſs required that you ſhould with - 
hold your conſent from any impoſt or loan until the 
conſtitution fhould be ſettled-; but could they poſſibly 

foreſee the. difficulties which have retarded your la- 

bours? Could they foreſee the unexampled revolution 


which has taken place within theſe laſt thiee weeks? 
n en e Bow 
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Cou!d your conſtituents make themſelves heard, they 
would cxclaim— Save the ſlate; fave the country; you 
are accountable for our peace, for our happineſs !— 
And, gentlemen, how much is your rciponlibility in- 
creaſed, now that the government has no longer any 
pocber, and that you * are poſſeſſed of the few 
means that remain for reſiſting the ſtorm!—As for me, 
] have fulfilled my taſk ; I have made you acquainted 
with the true ſtate of affairs, and whatever. meaſures 
bon may adopt, it is my duty to reſpect your opini- 
or zca! and devotion,” | . 

After expatiating, in a»very affecting manner, on 
"WH the calamities of the kingdom, M. Neckar deemed it 
neceſſary to offer ſome topics of conſolation, at the 
WT concluſion of his ſpeech, which he terminated with 
| tieſe words: TIES | | had. 
« Notwithſtanding the evils we experience, the 
kingdom is till entire, and the union of knowledge 
and talents may fertilize the germs of proſperity. 
Let no one, then, either in this aſſembly, or in the 
kingdom, loſe courage. The king ſees the truth; the 
king wiſhes to promote the general good ; his ſubjects 
have preferved for his perion a penchant, which the re- 
turn of national tranquillity will for:ify and augment. 
Let us, therefore, gentiemen, give ourſelves up to the 
enjoyment of the happy proſpect ſtill to be diſcerned, 
A day, perhaps, will come, when, in the midſt of 
thoſe ſweets which rational freedom and undivided 
confidence afford, the French nation will efface'from 
ber recollection theſe times of calamity ; and, while ſhe 
enjoys the benefits reſulting from your generous et- 


torts, ſhe will never, in her effuſions of gratitude, omit _ 


the name of a monerch on whom, as a token of your 


affection, you have recently conferred ſuch a glorious. 


btie,”? 
The ſpeech of the miniſter wag followed. by the ap- 
Planſe of the Aſſembly; and M. de Clermont-Lodeve, 
convinced, by his repreſentations, of the urgent ne- 
ceſſity of applying an immediate remedy to the pecy- 
mary diſtreſſes of the ſtate, moved that the ſum re- 
| „„ quired 


ons, and to give you, to the laſt moment, proofs of 
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quired ſhould be inftantaneouſly granted. Put thy 
Aſſembly, which had ſo recently voted away million 
by acclamation, and changed, as it were, the whdk 
internal polity of the kingdom in one night, had, on a 
ſudden become ſo extremeiy prudent, cautious, and 
circumſpect, that they refuſed to vote a ſum thus 


_ comparatively trifling, without due deliberation, and 


ſerious diſcuſhon. In the firſt inſtance, indeed, the 
objects of a party were to be accomplithed ; in the laſt, 
the public good alone was to be conſulted. Mirabeau, 
who was of courſe extremely unwilling to afford that 
aſſiſtance to the ſtate which could in any degree tend 
to the reſtoration of order, and by that means inter- 
fere with the ſchemes of his patron,' ſtigmatized as 
©& a vile ſlave,” and even threatened with proſcription, 


the member who made the motion; while the Aſen- 


bly calmly ſubmitted to this daring invaſion of the 
freedom of debate, this ſcandalous violation of de- 
cency. The man, who rejected, in the moſt pcſitive 
terms, the authorities of imperative mandates, and 
aſſerted the independence and omnipatence of the Af 
ſembly, now maintained the neceſſity of -appealing to 


their conſtituents, for their ſanction to a monthiy vote 


of credit. The neceſſity of adhering to thoſe inſtruc- 
tions which they had ſavorn to obſerve, now acknow- 


ledged, though generally denied, by Mirabeau was in- 


deed founded on the ancient laws and cuſtorns of the 
monarchy ; but if any occaſion could juſtify a depar- 


ture from the ſtrict rule of adherence, it was certeniy 
the prefent, when a national bankruptcy, which tte 
Aſſembly had deprecated in ſuch ſtrong terms, as even 


to forbid, under the ſevereſt penalties, the utterarce 


of the words, would be the probable conſequence of 
refuſal or delay: and when, as M. de Lally obe ved, 


an implicit obedience to the letter of the iuſtructions, 
would operate in contradiction to the ſpirit of them, 
fince they could not order the deputies to make à con. 


ſtitution for a ſociety, which, without this loan, could 
no longer exiſt. | 


— 


The conſideration of the queſtion was, at length, 


referred to the committee of finance, whoſe e 
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he duke d*Aignillon, made his report to the Bute 
n the following day. He acknowledged the necethty 
f the loam, but declared his opinion, that the nat ion- 
i! loan ſtood in no need of ſubſidiary means, as there 
ould be no doubt but that every deſcription of citi- 
rens would zealouſly haſten to advance the ſum re- 
quired, ; 25 l 1 
Under this perſuaſion, the loan was adopted; but, 
elying on the patriotic zeal of the citizens, all thoſe 
jnduoements which M. Neckar had holden out to ſub- 
ſerihers were omitted, and the intereſt reduced to four 
and a half per cent. The conſequence was ſuch as 
might naturally have been expected; people refuſed 
to part with their money, where the ſecurity was 
doubtful, and the terms were diſproportioned to the 
nſk, ſo that the ſtate was left in the ſame embarraſſed 
ſituation as before. COPE 
Nor was the immediate failure to procure the ne- 
ceſſary relief to government the worſt conſequence of 
the miſconduct of the Aſſembly on this occaſion. In 
he courſe of the debates on the ſubject, their power 
s pals a vote of credit was frequently called in queſ- 
tion; and M. Camus moſt injudicioally, if not deſgn- 
ldly, intimated that the intereſt due to the creditors of 
the ſtate could not be exempted from the effect of the 
general reſolution, that every ſpecies of property 
ſhould be ſubject to taxation. Thus if a determina- 
tion had been adopted to exert every effort to diſſuade 
men of property from ſtanding forward in relief of the 
ae, the ſcheme could not have ſucceeded more com- 
| WH plcately., Befides, the confidence which the nation 
dad hitherto repoſed in M. Neckar could not but be 
Wie fcd by the avant of confidence in their own miniſter, 
played by the Aſſembly, in rejecting his ſcheme, 
though they had ſo often extolled his abilities and in- 
tegrity, in a degree which approached to the hyper- 
bole. This conduct drew a degree of unpopularity, 
and even of odium, upon the National Aſſembly, 
which it did not eaſily ſhake off; for, as Neckar did 
not ſeruple publicly to vindicate himſelf, the whole 


dame naturally fell upon that body, who were e 
5 5 y 


0 
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of having paid him a ſervile homage, and laviſhed en. 
preſſions of confidence which their ſubſequent conduct 
contradicted ; they were likewiſe charged with having 
demanded his reca!l and fruſtrated his ſchemes, from 
one and the ſame motive—that of, diſplaying their 
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own power, or thwarting the will of their ſovereign. 


Having found it impoſſible to procure money on 
their own terms, and the neceſſities of the ſtate every 
hour encreaſing, the Aſſembly, at length, permitted 
Neckar to preicribe ſuch conditions, as in his opinion 
would prove effectual, for raifing a loan of eigl.ty mil. 
lions of livres, at five per cent, on the credit of the 
Aſſembly. But the ſeeds of miſtruſt were too widcly 

_ diſſeminated ; the fortunate moment had been impru- 
dently ſuffered to eſcape, and could not be regained; 
although the propoſals were ſufficiently alluring, the 


ſubſcription advanced too flowly to produce the defired 


effect, and, in fine, was not half filled. 


In the mean 


time, a ſcheme for promoting and receiving patriotic 
contributions was adopted; and, like other novelties in 
that country, raged for a time with the violence of an 
epidemic diforder. Silver buckles and gold rings were 
the moſt common contributions to the Aſſembly; to 
that, in a few days, not a filver buckle was to be ſeen, 
nor, probably, many wedding rings to be found any 


where in or near Paris. The National Aſſembly them- 


ſelves, in one of thoſe ſudden. fits of enthuſiaſm, to 
which they were ſo liable, diſmantled all their own 
ſhoes in a moment. Such. was the. rage of faſhion, 
while it laſted, that the pooreſt. people, even thoſe 
who, if they did not. ſubſiſt upon common. charity, 
were but little removed from ſuch a ſtate, preſented 
their offerings. The loweſt, as well as the bigher'or- 
der of courtezans were eminently diſtinguiſhed for 
their liberality on this occaſion ; and the wages of proſ. 


ſtances! ! 


titution were deemed acceptable oblations at the ſhrine 
of patriotiſm !—A 1 
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Meantime the king and queen, being reduced to a 
ate of abſolute poverty, according to M. Neckar, 
were obliged to ſend their gold and filver plate to the 
mint, to be-converted into current coin for the relief 
of their immediate neceſſities. | 5 

It ſoon appeared, and might have been eaſily fore- 
ſeen, that the patriotic donations were totally incap- 
able of extricating the ſtate from its pecuniary embar- 
raſſments, which were of too vaſt a magnitude to be at 


all affected by ſuch trifling reſources; ſo that the dan- 


ger of a public bankruptcy, and of a total ceſſation of 
all the operations of government, could not fail to im- 


moſt ſerious apprehenſions; the taxes being almoſt en- 
tirely unproductive, and no means appearing for ſup- 
plying their place with an adequate ſubſtitute. It was 
in this ſtate of extreme difficulty, when the greatneſs 
of the neceffity ſeemed almoſt to afford a ſanction to 
any meaſure that might be purſued for obtaining relief, 
that Neckar ventured to propoſe to the Aſſembly a 
ſcheme for a ſupply, which the boldeſt miniſter that 
ver lived, and in the moſt deſpotic government, would 
perhaps have heſitated at adopting. This was nothing 
ed than the extraordinary contribution of the fourth 
part of each man's yearly revenue, to be paid at diffe- 
rent ſtated periods during the courſe of three years. 
he eſtimate of each man's income, and conſequently 
be amount of the ſum which he was to contribute to 
be ſtate, being left to his own honour. 
It was certainly a ſingular caſe, th&t a tax, almoſt 
vithkout example in the moſt arbitrary governments, 
mould have been paſſed by a body of men, not only 


te aſſertors of liberty. But it muſt be conſidered, on 


eat and general odium on account of the failure of 
Neckar's firſt ſcheme for raiſing money by a loan, 
Mich was entirely and juſtly charged to their injué i- 
ous and wanton interference in the buſineſs. At the 
me time, inſtant bankruptcy, with all its fatal conſe- 
Vor. 1, - quences, 
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would prove effectugl, for raifing a loan of eighty mil- 
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lions of bvres, at five per cent, on the. credit of the 
Aſſembly. , But the feeds of miſtruſt were too widely 
diſſeminated ; the fortunate moment had been impru- 
dently ſuffered to eſcape, and could not be regained; 
although the propoſals were ſufficiently alluring, the 


__ , ſubſcription advanced too flowly to produce the defired 


effect, and, in fine, was not half filled. In the mean 
time, a ſcheme for promating and receiving patriotic 
contributions Was adopted; and, like other novelties in 
that country, raged for a time with the violence of an 
epidemic diſorder. Silver bückles and gold rings were 
the moſt common contributions to the Aſſembly; ſo 
that, in a few days, nat a filver buckle was to be ſeen, 
nor, probably, many.weddin rFrings to be found any 
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heir offerings. The loweſt, as well as the bizber-or- 
der of courtezans were eminently diſtinguiſhed for 
their liberality on this occaſion ; and the wages of prot: 


titution were deemed acceptable oblations at the ſhrine 
of patriotiſm ! -A more diſgraceful meaſure, with re- 
ſpect both to the nation. and themſelves, was ſurely 


never adopted by 
ſtances !!)! 
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Meantime the king and queen, being reduced to a 


ate of abſolute poverty, according to M. Neckar, 
were obliged to ſend their gold and filver plate to the 


mint, to be-converted into current coin for the relief 


of their immediate neceſſities. 

It ſoon appeared, and might have been eaſily fore- 
ſeen, that the patriotic donations were totally incap- 
able of extricating the ſtate from its pecuniary embar- 
raſſments, which were of too vaſt a:magnitude to be at 
all affected by ſuch trifling reſources ; ſo that the dan- 
zer of a public bankruptcy, and of a total ceſſation of 
all the operations of government, conld not fail to ime 
preſs the mind of every friend to his country with the 
oft ſerious apprehenſions; the taxes being almoſt en- 
rely unproduRive, and no means appearing for ſup- 
plying their place with an adequate ſubſtitute. It was 


of the neceffity ſeemed almoſt to afford a ſanction to 


that Neckar ventured to propoſe to the Aﬀembly a 
ſeheme for a ſupply, which the boldeſt miniſter that 
ver lived, and in the moſt deſpotic government, would 
perhaps have hefitated at adopting. This was nothing 
eſs than the extraordinary contribution of the fourth 
part of each man's yearly revenue, to be paid at diffe- 
ent ſtated periods during the courſe-of three years. 


ie amount of the'ſum which he was to contribute to 
the ſtate, being left to his own honour. | 
It was certainly a ſingular caſe, that a tax, almoſt 
nthont example in the moſt arbitrary governments, 
ould' have been paſſed by a body of men, not only 


e aſſertors of liberty. Bfit it muſt be conſidered, on 
le other hand, that they were already labouring-under 
rat and general odium on account of the failure of 
Neckar's firſt ſcheme for raiſing money by a loan, 
Which was entirely and juſtly charged to their injudi- 
dus and wanton interference in the buſineſs. At the 
me time, inſtant bankruptcy, with all its fatal conſe- 
Vor. I. 33 «quences 
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in this ſtate of extreme difficulty, when the greatneſs 


any meaſure that might be purſued for obtaining relief, 


he eſtimate of each man's income, and conſequently 


lighly republican, but who openly avowed themſelves | 
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quences, was ſtaring them full in the face; and if they 
rejected the preſent plan, they would make themſche dal t 
thereby reſponſible for all the evils that might enſue. Wvhic 
It is remarkable, that the arguments uſed by Mir ot 
beau, on this occaſion, were directly contradictory tu che ſ 
thoſe which he had adduced in oppoſition to the fim duce- 
loan. He then reprobated the idea of voting by acclz{Mchurc 
mation, whereas he now deprecated all diſcuſſion andiMexhar 
deliberation : he exhorted the Aſſembly to repoſe the c 
unlimited confidence in the miniſter ; telling them MChaſll 
that by accepting his propoſitions, and by raifing hinfiableſt 
to a kind of provifionary dictatorſbip, they would diſi ogica 
charge their duty as citizens and repreſentatives of th bat t. 
nation. Whether this change was owing to an ide but a 
that the preſent ſcheme for raiſing money was moral pr; 
objectionable than the former, and leſs likely to be pr the ac 
. duftive, or whether he really felt any repugnance Wet tc 
the obſtructions he had before thrown in the way vo aut 
the miniſter's plan, or dreaded the loſs of his own paMperty, 
_  Pularity, it is not for us to determine. It was too la ho h: 
nov for the Aſſembly to reflect, that much of the pui ou w 
lic diſtreſs prbceeded from their own extraordinary duſt,” 
. Claration, which taught the people to conſider all ti uted 
preſent taxes as illegal, from the cireumſtance of th ¶vſiſted 
not being impoſed by their repreſentatives. eures f 
In the mean time the tumultuous ſtate of the natiq untaril 
obliged the legiſlature to paſs a decree, recommend: whole. 
to the municipalities to be vigilant for the public (a\ſticy w. 
ty, and rigorouſly to proſecute all who ſhould Wor an « 
found exciting public alarms or difturbances. Trcceivec 
decrees of the 4th of Auguſt alſo had been ſent t i a ſu 
committee, which was appointed for the purpoſe imb! 
reducing them into the form of a law; and from .me 1a, 
5th to the rith, the different articles were debatq ed, 1 
Moſt of thoſe which reſpected the feudal claims ware to 
confirmed with little variation; but the commit eretion 
conſidering. tithes as a ſpecies of feudal tax levied Wy for 
the land, had inſerted them in the decree as redeW®znity | 
able like the other feudal aſſeſſments. To this unbiſter 
ſtruction the clergy ſtrongly objected, and alleged f all th, 
it confounded two things eſſentially different, the hWwcault 


- 


- 
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al tithes and thoſe which were purely eccleſiaſtical, 


e Which laſt conſtituted a ſpecies of private property, 


the ſtate, on the other hand, had for ſome time in- 
Juced the popular party to look upon the wealth of the 
hurch as the laſt reſource for the repleniſhment of an 


logical preciſion and accurate information, he evinced 
but a rent- charge laid upon their eſtates by the origi- 
ect to this rent-charge z and that the legiſlature had 
n0 authority to transfer this, which was a real pro- 
who had no legitimate nor apparent claim to it,—* If 
wſt,” The neceſſities of the nation, however, conſti- 


reliſted ; and on the morning after this debate, fifteen 
eures ſent to the aſſembly an act, by which they vo- 


whole of their eccleſiaſtical rights, and declared that 
they were content to rely on the juſtice of that body 
or an equitable proviſion. This act of patriotiſm was 


by a ſudden emotion, all the parochial clergy in the 
lame ſacrifice. The archbiſhop of Paris next decla- 


kare to place the whole of their tithes under the diſ- 
retion of the repreſentatives of the nation—claiming 


Gznity of public worſhip, and to enable them to ad- 

miuiſter to the relief of the poor.“ Such is the wiſh 

ſaucault ; “ we place our confidence in the nation.” 
: N 2 | Wk 


xhauſted treaſury ; and with this view the propoſal of 
he committee was ſtrenuouſfly ſupported by Meſſrs 
Chaſſel, Mirabeau, &c. The abbe Sieyes was the 
ableſt defender of the rights of the clergy. With great 
that the tithes were not a tax impoſed by the nation, 


pal proprietors for the maintenance of the church; that 
the actual. proprictors had purchaſed their eftates ſub- 


kuntarily reſigned into the hands of the nation the 


received with the loudeſt burſt of applauſe ; and, as if 


of all the clergy,”* extlaimed the cardinal de la Roche- 


not at the diſpoſal of the nation. The neceffities of 


* 


perty, from the hands of the clergy to the landholders, 
you with to be free, added he, “begin by being 


tuted a plea on the other fide, which was not to be 


alembly ſtepped forward to the table to make the 


ed, „that, in the name of his brethren, he begged 


only for themſelves enough to ſupport the decency and 


The 
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eee ee ene ee IS; 


The deèree which aboliſhed the feudal ſyſtem, and the 


excluſive privileges of hunting, fiſhing, &c. and which 
laid all offices and dignities open to every citizen with. 
out diſtinction of birth; which declared that the tithes 
ſhould be commuted for by a certain ſtipend; which 
prohibited the ſale of offices, the payment of fees to 
the clergy on caſualties, and all payments to the ſee of 
Rome; which annihilated the feudal juriſdictions, plu. 
ralities, penfions, and the particular privileges of thoſe 
provinces which were called pays d'etats, was finally 
3 on the 1;th of Auguſt, and accepted by the 
king, - 

Tacitus has ſomewhere lamented, that the ſcenes 
which his duty compelled him to record, wanted that 
mtereſt and variety which decorated the more flouriſh 


ing periods of the republic, and complains that his 


Annals contain little more than details of bloodihed 
and aſſaſſinations. In this refpe& the hiſtorian of anar- 
chy will find himſelf in a fimilar predicament with the 


_annalift of deſpotiſm; and the neceſſity of recurring ſo 
frequently to the odious topic of popular commotion 
and phrenſy, may perhaps be ſuppoſed to ftand in 


need of an apology. The truth is, the kingdom of 
France, at the period we are deſcribing, was deſtitute 
of regular government. The executive power, which 
is ſupported only by public opinion, was ſeized with 


a kind of political paralyſis ; it was neither capable 0 


reſtraining the public impetuoſity, nor of directing its 
motions. The whole kingdom was in agitation, and the 
flighteſt rumour was fuffictent to produce a paroxyſm 
of popular delufion and madneſs. The metropolis 
was however agitated beyond every other part; it was 
the centre of political difcuſſion, and-the theatre where 


- thoſe who were diſaffected to the new order of thing! 


could put in action their artifices with moſt ſafety and 
with moſt effect. The calamities which the people 


had ſo lately eſcaped, and the malevolence and wel 
known perſidy of their enemies, had generated in the 


habits of ſuſpicion; and. the acts of bloodihed into 
which they had been betrayed, had familiarized then 
with cruelty. ; 
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In this ſtate of things, we are not to wonder if we | 
re the populace on the point of ſacrificing one of their 7 
beſt friends, and in the courſe of a few weeks demand- 
sig clamorouſly the life of him whom they had choſen 
or their general. Thus, white the aſſembly were en- 
o eaged in performing the moſt. important ſervices to the 
people, the inhabitants of Paris were endeavouring to 
op their hands in the blood of a man (the marquis de 
WW 1a Salle), who, though one of the firſt of the nobles, - 
had deſerted the cauſe of his order from an affeQion - . 
for the people. On the 5th of Auguſt, about nine in 
the evening, a boat was diſcovered on the river, row- 
ea by three men, and was ſtopped by the inhabitants 
of Port St Paul: it was found loaded. with ammuni- 
tion from the arfenal ; and this diſcovery was no foon- 
er made, than a general alarm was excited. The boat- 
men were examined, and M. de la Voiſſiere and ſome 
other perſons who had the euftody of the powder, &c. 
were ſent for, who produced an order ſigned De la 
dalle, acting for the M. de la Fayette,” It was in 
vain that it was reprefented to the mob, that this pow- - 
der was poudre de traite, that is, of an inferior quality, 
ſuch as is ſent to Guinea, which was: tranſporting 
from the arſenal only to be changed for better. The 
mob immediately exelaimed, it is poudre de traitre! 
and clamoured for vengeance. M. de la Salle had 
deen dining in the country, and in the evening had re- 
turned to the Hotel de Ville, where he was no ſooner 
e mived than he found upwards of forty thouſand peo- - 
ple demanding his life. Learning by accident the cauſe -_ 
of the tumult, he had, however, the good fortune to 
retreat without being difcovered. . _ at 

During this time a miſcreant had mounted the lamp- - 
poſt, with a new rope in his hand, where he is ſaid to 
bare remained for not leſs than three quarters of an 
bour, while a crew of banditti broke into the Hotel de 
Vile, and aſcended even into the clock, in queſt of 
the marquis de la Salle. The coolneſs and ſerenity of 
the marquis de la Fayette appeared to increaſe with + 
be tumult and the danger. In the mean time he had 

_—_ . 3 5 5 given 
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given fecret orders, and had arranged every thing fol pc 
the public ſafety by the agency of a faithful ſerjeant; pr 
At length, when he was ſatisfied that every thing wa th 


right, he fuddenly aroſe, and addreſſing himſelf to the th 


eommittee who had ſat with him the whole evening, 
he faid—* You are fatigued, gentlemen, and I am fa. ni. 
tigued alſo—let us retire; the Greve is completeh e M 
free; and I give you my word, that Paris was newer ce! 
in a more perfect ſtate of tranquility.” On looking on 
out of the windows, nothing was to be feen of the cer 
mob who had ſo late ly filled the ſquare it was entire. tw 
ly occupied by ſoldiers of the national guard, drawn zel 
up in moſt excellent order, who had been gradually int 
introduced by the marquis, and by this means without for 
tumult or trouble expelled their opponents. ed, 
The reſtoration of tranquillity and order was an ob. ¶eac 
ject of the firſt importance with the friends of liberty, reg 
and it was evident, that to place the municipal go - ter! 
vernments under proper regulation was the only me. the! 
thod of effecting this defired end. As Paris alſo was con 
not only the firſt in importance, but the moſt expoſet ll the 
to the diſaſters of anarchy, to put a ſtop to the difor- WF tris 
ders of the capital was a matter of the moſt urgent ne- was 
ceſſity; this could only be done by giving the citizen: maj 
an intereſt in the fupport of good government; and by ßpoſt 
conferring on thoſe. who had property to defend, func whe 
tions and authority adequate to this purpoſe ; by eſta · fou 
bliſhing a regular chain of ſubordination, and enabling bee! 
each perſon to comprehend his proper duties as a pub- patr 
tic man. A temporary plan of municipal regulation A 
was therefore deviſed by M. Bailty for the metropoli' Wl ati, 
which was to exiſt only till the aſſembly had perfected vati, 
that more enlarged ſcheme by which the whole of the ratic 
kingdom was to be regulated. As this plan was only 
temporary, it is unneceſſary to enter into any detail 
concerning it. It is fufficient to ſay, that the number 
of the repreſentatives of the diſtricts, were augmente 
to three hundred; that a committee of ſubſiſtence was 
eſtabliſhed, which delivered the city from the horror 
of famine; and that a licutenant of the __—— 10 
8 : / | : PO 
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pointed in every diſtrict, who contributed greatly to 
preſerve the harmony of government, and to facilitate 
the execution of every meaſure for the preſervation of 
the public tranquillity. 3 

Another operation no leſs important was the orga- 
nization of the national guard in Paris. The plan of 
M. de la Fayette for this purpoſe was ſimple but ex- 
cellent. The Pariſian infantry was limited to thirty- 
one thouſand men, of whom one thouſand were offi- 
cers ; fix theuſand were paid as ſoldiers, and the other 
twenty-four thouſand confiſted entirely of the citt- 
zens without pay. The city of Paris was apportioned 
into fix military diviſions; a commandant was created 
for each; and to each diſtrict a battalion was appoint» 
ed, compoſed of five companies of one hundred men 
each: in thoſe battalions, one company conſiſted of 
regular ſoldiers, or the old French guards, and was 
termed the centre company. The diſtricts elected 
their military officers. The choice of each of the ſix 
commandants was referred to an electoral aſſembly of 
the diviſion, compoſed of repreſentatives of the diſ- 
tricts. The right of electing a commander in chief 
was veſted in the diſtricts at large, who appointed a 
major and lieutenant general. To theſe important 


4A 


poſts the marquis de la Fayette promoted M. Gouvion, 


who had been his colleague and companion when he 
fought for American liberty z and M. Jarre, who had 
been diſtinguiſhed in Holland by his attachment to the 
patriotic party. | g 

After having ſatisfied the immediate demands of the 
nation, by the abolition of the feudal abfurdities, the © 
national aſſembly returned-to its great work, a decla- 
ration of the rights of man. Among the many ſchemes 


or ſyſtems which were preſented to the afſembly on 


this occaſion, three principally arreſted their attention 
thoſe of M. de la Fayette, of the abbe Sieyes, and of 
M. Mounier. The firſt of theſe, in its clearneſs and 
ikmplicity, greatly reſembled the celebrated American 
declaration; that of the abbe Sieyes embraced the 
whole fabric of man, and pointed out his rights 15 
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his duties in the various departments of ſocial life; it 
was, however, too complex and profound to be adopt- 
ed as a kind of popular catechiſm :-that of M. Mou. 
nier was not quite ſo plain and fimple as that of the 
marquis de la Fayette, and was yet leſs complex than 
the other. It was, bowever, neither ſufficiently clear 
and deciſive in its principles, nor preciſe in its phraſe. 
ology ; and the aſſembly, after long debates, referred 
the matter to a committe of five members. M. Mira- 

beau propoſed, that the declaration of rights might 
ſerve as a kind of preface or introduction to the ſyſtem 


of the conftitution. After long debates upon the ſub- 


ject, however, it was agreed, that the declaration of 


rights ſhould be immecliately publiſhed, which ran as 


follows: | | 5 
4 The repreſentatives of the French people, conſti- 
tuting a National Aﬀembly, confidering ignorance, 
forgetfulneſs, or contempt, of the rights of man, to 
be the fole cauſe of public calamities, and the corrup- 
tion of governments, have reſolved to explain, in a ſo- 
lemn declaration, the natural, inalienable, and ſacred 
rights of man; in order that ſuch declaration, being con- 
ſtantly preſented to all the members of the focial body, 
may inceſſantly remind them of their rights and their 
duties; in order that the acts of the legiſlative power, 
and thoſe of the executive power, being every _— 
compared with the object of every political inſtitution, 
may become more reſpected ; and, laſtly, in order that 
the claims of the citizens, founded in future on ſimple 
and inconteſtible principles, may ever tend to the 
ſupport of the-conftitution, and the happineſs of the 
whole; | / . 3 

« In conſequence whereof, the National Aſſembly 
acknowledges and declares, in the preſence, and un- 
der the aufpices of the Supreme Being, the following 
rights of man and the citizen: : Ez 
1. © Men are born and remain free and equal in 
rights; ſocial diſtinctions can only be founded on ge- 
neral utility. i 5 , 

2. © The end of every political aſſociation is the 
preſervation of the natyral and impreſcriptible right 
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of man. Theſe rights are liberty, property, ſafety, 


and refiſtance of oppreſſion. | 


z. „The principle of all ſovereignty reſides. eſſen - 


tially in the nation. No body, no individual, can ex- 
erciſe any authority but ſuch as expreſsly emanates from 
thence, | 


4. Liberty conſiſts in the ability to do- every thing | 


which is not prejudicial to others. Thus, the exerciſe 
of the natural rights of each individual has no other 
limits than thoſe which enſure to the other members 
of ſociety the enjoyment of thoſe ſame rights, Theſe 
limits can only be fixed by the law. 


z. The law has only a right to prohibit ſuch adtions 


38 are prejudicial to ſociety, Nothing that is not pro- 
hibited by the law can be prevented; and no one can 
be conſtrained to do what the law does not ordain. 

6. * The law is the expreſſion of the general will. 
All citizens have a right to concur, either A pers + 
or by their repreſentatives, in its formation; it ought 
to be the ſame for all, whether it protects, or puniſhes. 
All citizens being equal in the eye of the law, are 
equally admiſſible to all dignities, places, and public 
employ ments, according to their capacity, and with- 
out any other diſtinctions than thoſe which reſult from 
| their virtues and their talents. | | | 

7. No man can be accuſed, apprehended, nor de- 
tained, except in ſuch caſes as are determined by the 
law, and according to the forms which the law has 
preferibed. Thoſe who ſolicit, expediate, execute, 
or cauſe to be executed, arbitrary orders, ought to be 
puniſhed 3 but every citizen ſummoned or ſeized in 
virtue of the law ought to obey, inſtantaneouſly 3 by 
refiſtance he renders himſelf guilty. 


3, © The law ought only to eſtabliſh ſuch puniſh- 


ments as are ſtrictly and evidently neceſſary ; and 0 


man can be punifhed but in virtue of a law eftabliſhed | 


and promulgated previous to the commiſfton of the crime, 
end legally applied. _ | | 

9. Every man being preſumed innocent until he 
has been declared guilty, if it be deemed neceſſary to 
pprehend him, all rigour, except ſuch as is W 
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for ſecuring his perſon, ſhould be ſeverely reprefſed 
by the law. ES oe | 

T0. ö No man ought to be moleſted on account of 
his opinions, even on religious ſubjects, provided their 
manifeſtation do not diſturb the public order eſtabliſh- 
ed by the law. | yo 


xx, © The free communication of thoughts and 


opinions is one. of the moſt precious rights of man, 
Every citizen, therefore, may ſpeak, write, and print 
freely, ſubje&.only to a reſponſibility for the abuſe of 
that freedom, in caſes determined by the law. 

12. The ſecurity of the rights of man and the 
citizen renders a public force neceſſary. That force 
then is inſtituted for the advantage of- all, and not tor 
the private utility of thoſe to whom it is confided, 
1383. For the maintenance of the public force, and 

for the expences of government, a common contribu- 
tion is indiſpenſably requiſite ; it ought to be equally 
divided among all the citizens, in proportion. to their 
faculties, 5 | 1 5 | 
14. © All the citizens have a right to aſcertain, by 
themſelves or their repreſentatives, the neceſſity of the 
public contribution, freely to conſent to the ſame, to 
watch over its application, and to determine its amount, 
aſſeſſment, collection, and duration. „5 
15. Society has a right to demand an account of 
the adminiſtration of every public agent. 


16. Every ſociety, in which the ſecurity of rights 


is not eſtabliſhed, nor the ſeparation of powers de- 
termined, has no conſtitution. | 1 
17. Property being an inviolable and ſacred right, 
no man can be deprived of it, unleſs when evident!) 
exacted by public neceſſity, legally aſcertained, and 
under the condition of a juſt-and previous indemnity. 
The queſtion which gave riſe to the longeſt and moſt 
violent diſcuſſions, both within and without the Af, 
ſembly, was that relative to the king's veto or negative 
upon the paſſing of laws. It was ſoon perceptible, that 
the difference between the two parties—a difference 
moſt induſtriouſſy promoted and increaſe by the cir- 
eulation of pamphlets, in which, as uſual, — 
| | ſacri 
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conciliation of ſentiment was nearly impoſſible; for, 
while one party adduced the moſt convincive reaſons 
to prove that this authority in the crown was, indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to the public intereſt, in order to 
preſerve a check upon the tumultuary nature of public 
aſſemblies, and to prevent their paſſing, not only with- 


haps of the moſt ſudden and outrageous paſſions, laws, 
which, from their abſurdity, their iniquity, or im- 


policy, might draw on national diſgrace, public injuſ- 


tice, or even foreign danger; on the other fide, the 
retaining of this power in the hands of the king, would, 
it was repreſented, prove the means of overthrowing 
every thing that Had yet been done for the liberty and 
good of the people; that by this negative, without 
aſſigning any reaſon or motive for his conduct, he 
might obſtru& thoſe meaſures which were of the high- 
eſt utility to the people, merely to favour the intrigues 
of his court, or the machinations of his miniſters z 
that, by thus impending or arreſting the operations of 
the Aſſembly, the.great work of regeneration, which the 
people now ſo confidently expected, would be ren- 
dered impracticable, and all their hapes fruſtrated ; that 
if the ill effects of this dangerous power did not imme- 
diately take place, they would not be the leſs certain, 
-when the proper ſeaſon arrived for their operation; 
that when the preſent vigilance of the people and their 
repreſentatives was relaxed, and means uſed to lull 


them into a_fatal ſecurity, then the king might ſudden- 


ly, at his pleaſure, infli& a paralytic ſtroke upon the 
legiſlative body, which would diſable and render it to- 


tally uſeleſs ; and that, in fact, this veto was a never- 


filing inſtrument of tyranny, and the moſt odious and 
dangerous relic of ancient deſpotiſm which could 
poſſibly be retained. . ; 

Such were the general arguments employed at the 
outſet of the buſineſs ; but when the different queſ- 
tions on this ſubje& were framed into a regular ſhape, 
the debates became more pointed and particular. A 
conſiderable number of deputies, however, Nee 

3 | | they 


facrificed to paſſion—was ſo wide, that an union or 


out due conſideration, but under the influence per- 
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they had no right to eſtabliſh for their conſtituents 1 2 
different conſtitution from that which thoſe conſtitu- pu 
tuents had demanded, deſired that thoſe parts of their fort 
inſtructions which related to this ſubje& might be Met 
read. But the very ſame perſons who had inſiſted 
that their inſtructions compelled them to rejett the loan, 
now maintained that they were totally null in all. con- 
ſtitutional queſtions! Mirabeau, who, on the /ewenth "we 
of Auguſt, had ſaid, that if the Aſſembly adopted the ie 


Project for a loan, they avould gain neither credit nor _ 
confidence, becauſe they would act in contradiction to their oaſfin 


conflituents 5 becauſe they would violate their manaates; like tl 
-obſerved, on the taverty-ninth, that ſuch members az 


thought themſelves obliged to agree with their conſti- 3 
tuents, and to obey their mandates on conſtitutional Ther, 
-queſtions, might have ſent their cahiers to the Aſſem- WW: -. 
bly, inſtead of coming themſelves  _ i 


The queſtions that now remained to be diſcuſſed, Mar th. 
with regard to the veto, were theſes May the king 
refuſe his aſſent to the acts of the legiſlative body?“ WM. the 
66 In caſe the king ſhould refuſe his aſſent, ſhall his re- 
Fuſal be final, or ſuſpenſive only?. 
Meſſ. Mounier, Lalty Tolendal, Treillard, d'An. lat 3 
traigues, de Mirabeau, and de Liancourt, ſupported 
the abſolute veto of the king. Two powers, they ob- an b 
ſerved, exiſted in the body politic; the power of will- Reil 
ing or decreeing, and ths of acting. By the firſt a 
ſociety eſtabliſhed the rules of its own conduct, and one o 
by the ſecond theſe rules were carried into execution ¶ Frene 
and effect. Both of theſe powers are equally neceſlary; Wi... 
and if on the one part it is effential to liberty that the Ft 
legiſlative ſhould be ſecured from the executive power, ¶ N pofiti 
10 it is no leſs neceſſary to ſupport this laſt againſt the 
uſurpations of the other; this could only be effected 
by inveſting the chief magiſtrate with an authority to 
examine the acts of the legiſlative body, and to refuſe 
to endow them with the ſacred character of laws. 
If the whole collective body of the people were ca. 
we of expreſſing their will in direct terms, it would 
abſurd to ſubje& laws ſo enacted to a royal ſanc- 
tion; but in -a repreſentative government, where the 
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t&uties might be choſen more from circumſtances of 


fortune and ſituation than from perſonal virtue and 
merit, and where it is poſſible that the majority of 
them might unite in oppoſition to the general good, 
it is neceſſary to counteract ſuch an 1 by the 
prerogative of a monarch. Hence an alliance between 
the crown and the people, againſt every ſpecies' of a- 


iſtocracy, is created by their reſpective intereſts and 


their fears. If, for inſtance, the prince is poſſeſſed of 


no negative, what ſhall hinder the repreſentatives from 


paſſing an act for perpetuating their own authority, 


like the famous long parliament of England? What ſhall 


prevent them from invadirg all the functions of the 
executive power, as well as the rights of the people? 
There are only two caſes in which a monarch can be 
ſuppoſed to refuſe his aſſent ; xft, where he 'conceives 


of the people; or adly, where, deceived by his mini- 
ters, he is induced to refiſt a law which is injurious 
to their perſonal intereſts. - In the firſt caſe the prero- 
zative will be beneficially exerciſed; in the ſecond, 
the law will be only ſuſpended: for it is impoſſible 
that a limited monarch ſhould long reſiſt the wiſhes of 
the whole nation. In fact, his veto, however abſolute, 


legilature to the people at large. 1 
As the debates on the fubject of the royal: Veto, is 


french Revolution, we ſhall here infert Mr Gifford's 
itereſting account: of it. e | 


doſitions of law that. might be ſubmitted to him by the 
National- Aſſembly, was it not evidently poſſible, they 
aked, that, from a fatal error, or a criminal coalition 
of ambitions or unenlightened repreſentatives, he might 
de forced to execute a will contrary to the general 
3 _ to employ the public force againſt the 
Won leltft?; _ --* . 3 | UT a EE 
Again, if the prince had no veto, what could pre- 
ent the repreſentatives from prolonging, from perpe- 
uating their own authority, and erting political 
Vor. 1, | 0 freedom, 
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an be no more at any. time than an appeal from the 


one of the moſt important in the whole Hiſtory of the 
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freedom, as the long parliament formerly did in Eng. 
land? What could prevent them from invading, by de. 
grees, all the- functions of the executive power; from 
rendering the royal authority the paſſive inſtrument of 


their caprice; and from re- plunging the people into: I 
- ſtate of flavery ? e EIS tp no 1 
It was urged, that there were only two caſes in WM the 
which the monarch could be ſuppoſed to refuſe his a. Wl on! 
ſent :—PFirſt, where he conceives the law in queſtion to Wl rez1 
be prejudicial to the intereſts of the nation; or, ſecond. Ml poji! 
ly, where deceived by his miniſters, he is induced to WM rary 
reſiſt a law which is injurious to their perſonal intereſts, WM cred 
An the firſt caſe, the refuſal would certainly be pro- WM roga 
ductive of good to the-ftate ; in the ſecond, the effet WM it h. 
of the law would only be ſuſpended ; for it would be WM hope 
impoſſible that the king ſhould reſiſt the known wiſhes WM from 


of the nation; and his veto, however abſolute, would, WM for a 
in fact, only operate as an appeal from the legiſlatut MWtwen 
to the people at large: the legiſlative body would allo tire 
have an irreſiſtible check upon the improper uſe of the moſt 
prerogative, in their ability to withhold the ſupplies ¶ but e 
or refuſe the neceſſary military eſtabliſhment for the Ir 
defence of the ſtate. . | to dif 

The royal veto was, therefore, they maintained, ſuf. flute 
ficiently limited, in point of fad, though the moſt ſe-¶ this q 
rioùs conſequences would ariſe, were it equally limited h Fra 
© by asu to affign a period to the effect of the wet dere 
would be to compel the chief of the executive powerW*equir, 
to contract a ſolemn engagement to enforce the execu Nga 
tion of a law which he diſapproved ; it would be giving i 


him only a degraded authority, forming a glaring con Mir. 

- traſt with:the extenſive power with which the publiqe eve: 
intereſt imperatively required he ſhould be veſted ; te en 
would be to engage him to adopt with indifferencq C 
laws that would be prejudicial to the people alone; M 
would be to arm him, in defence of his prerogative M. 
againſt the legiſlative body, by means of an inſurrec ons of 
tion, which he would be able to juſtify by the mo og | 
that 


plauſive pretences, and which would ever find nume 
rous partizans; whereas, if the power to exert an at 


lolute veto remained entire, illegal and violent 1 
n 'S : 8 5 | : 2 
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ployed, without exciting that diſguſt and alarm, which 


vould be attended with infinite danger to the miniſters, 


find even to the king himſelf. 


1 It was obſerved that the example of 8 was by ä 


no means applicable to the ſituation of France: that 


n Wl the reſpective governors of the United States ſhould 
only have a ſuſpenſive veto, might be proper; it was a 
o regulation that might be adapted to their particular 
1. Wl pofition ; the authority of theſe governors was tempo- 


to Wl rary ; they had, one with the other, about two hun- 
s. WJ cred and thirty thouſand perſons to govern ; their pre- 


0- Wl rozative ſtood in no need of a vigorous ſupport ; ſince. 
4W it had as many protectors as there were citizens who - 
be WM hoped to ſucceed to the government: but, to infer. 
c3 from thence that the ſame kind of veto was ſufficient _ 


10, for an hereditary monarch, for a king who had fix and 
re twenty millions of ſubjects to govern, whoſe preroga- 
ſo ure was a perpetual object of envy, and required the 
de noſt active exerciſe—it was an . could not 
es but excite the greateſt aſtoniſhment. 

the It would be impoſſible, they infiſted, to prove that 


to diſpute whether the veto of the king ſhould be ab- 
uf. ſolute or ſuſpenſive, was tantamount to a diſcuſſion of 


ſe⸗ this queſtion—whether or not there ſhould be any king 

ted Min France? but the nation had declared its will, that 
there ſhould be a king; and the freedom of the nation 
required a king, required that he ſhould be veſted with 
egal prerogatives, and required that he ſhould have an 
unimited fanction. EF] | 


Me energy, declared —That it evould be better to live 
t Conflantiniple than in France, if laws could be made 
without the royal ſanction. 185 77 

M. Mounier obſerved, that the moſt glorious func- 
hat if the monarch did not conſtitute an integral part 
that body; if he had no influence in the eſtabliſh- 
nent of Jaws, he would be reduced to the capacity of 
nere magiſtrate, ſubject to its orders, or of a general 
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Mirabeau, after ſupporting, in one of the beſt ſpeeches 
de ever made, the abſolute veto of the king, with infi- 


ons of. ſovereignty were thoſe of the legiſlative body; 
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of its armies; the government would no longer be: 
monarchy, but a republic, and the royal authority 
would no longer be reſpected by the people, becauſe 
it would no longer contribute to the promulgation of 
good and ſalutary laws: that the laws ſhould invari- 
ably be the reſult of a concurrence between thoſe for 
whom they are made, and him by whom they are to be 
executed: that the head of a monarchy ſhould never 
be ſeparated from a legiſlation by whoſe decrees he was 
to govern : in ſhort, that it was in the nature of things, 
that the general will of a nation ſhould conſiſt of the 
will of the king, combined with the will of the national 
repreſentatives ; fince, if that will were formed with. 
out the concurrence of the firſt citizen, it would n0 
longer be the general will. | 


The abbe Steyes remarked; that there was an iden. 
zity between the king and the nation. How then, it 


was aſked, could the king be ſeparated from the na- 
tion? Conſidered as its principal repreſentative, had 
he not the ſame claim with the repreſentative body, 
to a right of participating in the formation of laws: 
If he be alſo conſidered as the head of the nation, and 
not repreſented by any of its delegates, is it not cleat, 
that as he does not exerciſe his right mediately in the 
Aſſembly, he ought to exercife it immediately ?—that 
is to ſay, that his particular will ought to be joined to 
the general will of the other repreſentatives of the 1% 
tion, in order to render the law complete, without 
which, what is defined to be the will of all, would not 
be his, and therefore would not be lang. 

On the other fide, it was contended, that howerer 
eminent, however extenſive, the royal prerogative ought 
to be, it was impoſſible to find any thing in the nature 0 
theking's authority that could make him an integral part 
of the law: the ſoyereign, that is to ſay the people, keep 


in their own hands all that portion of power which they” 


are able to exerciſe, and only delegate what they we 
unable to exerciſe ;- they delegate the executive powe 
which is eſſentially tranſmiſſible, and-which, in a vat 
country, containing an immenſe population, they cal 
only exerciſe, by confiding it, in its utmoſt plenituce, 
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to the hands of an individual; they reſerve to them- 
{ves the true power, the legiſlative power, which 
they do not-delegate, becauſe they can always exerciſe 
it, through the medium of their repreſentatives. 

It was maintained, that the aſſertion, that the king 
was à continual repreſentative of the nation, was a falſe 
aſſertion: the union of the two ideas implied a contra- 
dition, for every repreſentative is revocable, and, if 
he be not revocable, he is no repreſentative; how then 
could the right of repreſenting the nation be hereditary ? 
By accumulating contradictory titles on the head of 
the king, it was ſaid, thoſe titles would be weakened, 
and his lawful authority be endangered; he could not 
at once be chief and repreſentative, legiſlator and exe- 
eutor ; for if he were a repreſentative he was not chief; 
and if he were a chief he. was no repreſentative; if he 
were legiſlator he ought not to be executor, becauſe - 
the union of theſe two powers was incompatible with . 
all principles of governmeat ; and it he were executor 
he could not be a repreſentative; becauſe it was repug- 
nant to common ſenſe, that a mandatary thould exe- 
eute the law which he has made. | | | 

It was infiſted, that. the legiſlative power was eſſen- 
tally one, and ought to be exerciſed wholly by all, or 
in the name of all: it ought, therefore, always to be 
republican, even when the executive power, or the 
government, was monarchical: the only difference 
which diſtinguiſned a chief from a maſter, and a mo- 
narch from a deſpot, was that the chief and the mo- 
narch directed their private will by the general will, 
whereas the maſter and the deſpot wiſhed to ſubject 
the will of all to their own will: the chief of the 
French would be, therefore, converted into their maſ- 
ter, and the monarch into a deſpot, if the intervention 
of his perſonal will were permitted, in order to ſtop, 
amnihilate, or even ſuſpend, the will of the nation, as 
expreſſed by its repreſentati ves. 

The ſame party ſtrenuouſſy urged, that the right of 
prevention was ſynonimous with the right of forma» - 
01 ; that it was that alone which conſtituted the ma- 
lonity of the National Afembly, whote right of 3 + 
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tion would. not be diſputed: when a motion was only 


ſupported by the minority, the. majority expreſſed the 
national will by rejecting it; it exercifed its legiſlative 


power .exempt .from all -limitation ; but the right of 
prevention, lodged in the hands of the executive pow. 


er, would be infinitely more arbitrary; for the maio- 
rity of the, legiſlative body only ſtop the will of the 
monarchy, whereas the government would ſtop the 
will of the majority itſelt, that is, the national will, 
which nothing ought to ſtop; and the veto, in ſuch 
hands, would become. a Lettre de Cachet againſt the 
ſupreme will of the nation. 3 

The ſuſpenſive veto, or appeal to the nation, they 


ſaid, would be attended with worſe conſequegces than- 


even the abſolute veto; it-wovid- change the very na- 
ture ok the government, and fubftitute a pure demo- 
_ cracy..in.. the place of à reprefentative government: 


France neither avas nor could be a democracy: ſix and” 


twenty millions of men, of b om nine;tenths were de! 
titute of inſtruction, and reduced -by the preſſure of 
want to mere working-machines { machines de travail ) 
could not directly concur in the formation of Jaws; 
diſperſed over à furface of five-and-twenty thou: 
ſand ſquare leagues, they could not poſſibly unite 
in one aſſembly; it was, therefore, neceſſary, for tie 
general utility, that they ſhould act by repreſentatixes, 
who were much more. capable than themſelves of un- 
derſtanding the true intereſt of the community, ard 
of interpreting their oπν] will- on; that ſubject, The 
appeal to the people would refer the legiſlative power 
from the repreſentative body to the nation itſelf, that 
is to ſay, to two or three hundred legiſlatures, in which, 
in the, preſent ſtate of things, neither deliberation: not 
diſcuſſion could take place: it would create a breach 
between the nation and her repreſentatives, her mo- 
narch and re, the ꝓroſcription of - the-. royal veto 
was, therefore, as eſſential to the ſecurity of the king 
as to the freedom of the people. But, it was pretend 
ed, they obſerved, ; that the. legiſlative power might, 
ene day eneroach upon the executive power; as it f 


were an. eafy. matter for a power deſtitute of arms.” 
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ſubvert a power that was conſtantly armed; as if an 


aſſembly of twelve hundred men, always rivals in in- 


fluence, even when they could not be rivals in- ability, 
and inveſted, for a very ſhort time, with a portion of. 


the national authority, but without any perſonal pows. 
er, could find ſufficient means to concert and execute, 


in. a ſmall number of years, plans of invaſion againiti 
the perpetual and hereditary. depofitory of the public 
force, Conſult hiſtory—ſaid they—and you will in- 
variable find. the repreſentatives. of the people inceſ- 
fantly employed in reſtraining the executive power, 
and never-in -uſurping it: the long-parhament itfelf- 
bas been unjuſtly - accuſed of the violences of Fair-- 
fax, and the. crimes of Cromwell. If it retained its. 
power toe long, the reaſon is that the conſtitution- 


England has never protected nor preſerved the. 
tonflituting poguer of the people; that the: law there 
gives to the prince the abſurd right of diſſolving the par- 
lament at his pleaſure, and that fatal ROYAL VETO - 
which cauſed the blood of the Enzeli/h to flow in the field" 
of battle, and that of their king to be ſbed upon the. 


27 ET 7 5 

It is not - purſued theſe oppofers of the royal prero- 
gative -in the deſperate reſources of diſbanding the ar- 
my, and refuſing the ſupplies, that a barrier ſhould 


be ſought for againſt the ambition of monarchs: the» 


) 


e Tn would reſult from theſe violent mea- 
ſures Would. prove more fatal to the people than to 


the king. It is to be found in the conſtitution itſelf, 


in your prudence in arming him only with ſuch a de- 
grec of power as is neceflary for the ſupport of the 
aws, and. of the public tranquillity. A permanent aſ-/ 


lembly can never ſecure us againſt the effects of a veto, 


which may alſo be permanent itſelf. Doubtleſs a good 
king will always comply with the wiſhes of the na- 


Lon; but. a. violent and obſtinate monarch will expoſe, 
it it be neceſſary, both his crown and his life, in de- 


nce of his prerogative. i a | 
If you are to look for a check upon the impetuous 


movements of a very numerous legiſlative aſſembly, 
uuted in ong chamber, you muſt not. expect to find ib- 
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in the ropal-weto - when the evil is in the Aſeriiy, 
the remedy muſt not be ſought for out of the Aftem- 
bly : when a ſkilful mechanic wiſhes to give a regular 
motion to the wheels of his machine, he fixes the 1e- 
ome in the machine itſelf, But the vet will not 
e in the legiſlative. aſſembly, but out of it; it will 
not temper the violence of debate; and it will deſpo- 
tically annihilate all deliberate deciſions, as well as 
thoſe which are adopted with precipitation. 
It is till leſs to be looked for in inſurrections; a 
frequent repetition of thoſe. violent ſhocks would ef- 
fect the diſſolution of the body politic; but it is in 
the ſeparation of powers; the frequent change of the 
National Aſſembly; in the frequent exerciſe of ihe 
conſtituting power of the people, that you will be able 
to fix a rampart that will alike reſiſt the audacity of 
deſpots, and the ahnbitious ſpirit of repreſentatives. who 
are unworthy of their auguſt functions- 

Such were the arguments adduced. by Meſfieurs 
Garat junior, de Landine, Sales, Beaumetz, and others, 
in oppoſition to the royal negative, and in reply to 
thoſe who defended that prerogative of the crown, 
There was: only one point in which the two parties 


appeared to agree, and that was, in the rejection of |} 


the ſiſpenſi ve veto; but though this ſeemed to pre- 
clude all hope of accommodation, the popular party, 
finding the ſtrength of their opponents greater than 


they had expected, affected to give way, in a certain 


degree, and, by this ſemblanee of moderation, brought 
over to their fide ſome of thoſe indecifive characters, 
who are apt to think themſelves at liberty to relax in 
their principles on politieal points that involve tlie 
welfare of a ſtate, with the ſame facility as if their own 
perſonal intereſt were only at ſtake; and thus, in or. 
der to promote à temporary and evaneſcent peace and 


harmony, lay the baſis of permanent diſcord, and lai - 


ting diſſentions. 


The ſame perſons then who had ſtrenuouſly oppo- 


ſed the veto, whether abſolute or ſuſpenfive, now ac- 
knowledged, that to deprive the ſupreme depoſitory 


of the executive power of the latter prerogative wood 


1 


politic 
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be attended with danger to the ſtate, though to ens 
traſt him with the former would be ſtill more dange- 
rous; that the deciſions of repreſentatives, who are 
not infallible, may. ſometimes be repugnant tothe de- 
cifions of the nation itſelf, in which caſe it was the un- 
doubted right, as it was alſo the intereſt, of the latter, 
to provide ſuch a counterpoiſe as would prevent the 
former from profiting by the inactivity or inattention 
of the people, to attack their rights, or ſubvert their 
freedom. They ſaid, it would be dangerous to admit 
the monarch to a participation of the legiflative pows 
er; but that the ſuſpenſion of a law was not the act 
of a legiſlator, concurring in its formation; it was on- 
ly an intervention of the ſupreme magiſtrate for retar- 
ding the ſanction of a decree. _ | 
The appeal to the people, faid they, 1s both impo- 
htic and unconſtitutional. In a country which is not 
a democracy, and France can never be one, the peo- 
ple can neither ſpeak nor act but by their repreſenta- 
tives: an appeal therefore could only be made from 
the nation to itfelf, and not from the repreſentatives 
to their conſtituents, fince theſe laſt can only make. 
themſelves heard through the national deputies. All 
France, by adopting a repreſentative government, has 
proſcribed thoſe mandates, which would change the 
legiſlative aſſembly into a troop of vote carriers and 

political couriers, The National Aſſembly - ought, 
doubtleſs, to be eternal, but its members ſhould be 
frequently changed. Suppoſing then, that the ſame 
ceputies ſhould be entruſted, for two or three years, 

with the powers of the nation, what inconvenience 
could refult from the right of the monarch to ſuſpend 
the promulgation of laws which he ſhould deem Foſ- 
tile to the welfare of the ſtate during a given number 
of ſucceſſive legiſlatures, the period being fixed at 
which his refuſal would ceaſe to operate? 
Does not, they purſued, this ſuſpenſive-wveto, on 
the contrary, tend to excite areciprocal ſpirit of emu 
lation between the king and the repreſentatives, 
whence muſt inevitably reſult the moſt ſignal advanta- 
zes tor the public cauſe ? Will not the deputies of the. 
People 
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people become more cautious in preſenting for tie 
royal ſanction ſuch precipitate laws as the king may 
refuſe to adopt; and, by ſuch refuſal, ſecure the ap- 
plauſe of the nation? and will the monarch dare to 
ſuſpend the execution of wiſe and uſeful laws, when 
a period is aſſigned at which his will muſt give way to 
the will of the nation? It is impoſſible that ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſive legiſlatures ſhould concur in conſpiring againſt 
the public intereſt: it is impoſſible that the prince 
mould have any lawful reaſon for reſiſting the general 
will, ſo manifeſted. 5 | TEE bes 
And let it not be ſaid that this power of ſuſpenſion 
may be dangerous at a time when the nation is employ- 
ed in creating a con/titution for it/elf, for the conſtitu- 
tion of a people can never be ſubjected to. the royal 
ſanction ; not that it is to be dreaded that the legilla- 
tive body may invade the authority of the prince, ſince 
that authority will be defined by the conftitution itſelf, 
which will be equally ſecured againſt the attacks of le- 
giſlators and of kings; nor yet let it be ſaid, that ſuch 
a power would degrade the majeſty of the throne ; for 
the majeſty of the monarch conſiſts not in the extent 
of his authority, but in that of his beneficence. It 13 
deſpotiſm that degrades the ſceptre, while the title of 
fupreme executor of the laws ennobles and conſecratcs 
the dignity of the chief of the nation. 
The at/olute weto is incompatible with this ſunda- 
mental principle of every legiſlation re lacy is {he ex- 
preſſion of the. general will=-and might precipitate the 
nation into the moſt abſurd deſpotiſm. The refuſal of 
fupplies, and the difbanding of the army, would light 
up the fire of diſcord in-the heart of the kingdom, 
would render it incapable of external defence, and 
would yield it up an eaſy prey to the arms of its che- 
mies. The appeal to the people would break the 


main ſpring of government, and inceffantly renew the 
prevalence of anarchy. The ſufpen/rve weto, that 15 to 
ſay, an appcal from a. preſent legiſtature to a fut ule 
one, can alone ſecure the rights of the nation and 101 
.of its chief, by placing it in:the centre of the political. 
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machine the National Afſembly—the regulator which 
is to direct all its movements... 
Such were the new arguments applied in oppoſition 
to the abſolute negative of the crown ; but it muſt not 
be ſuppoſed that the diſcuſſions on this important queſ- 
tion were confined to the Aſſembly; for though the 
popular leaders had broached the doctrine, that the 
people could neither ſpeak nor act but through their 
rebre/entatives, the people of Paris, and of various o- 
ther great towns, ſpeedily convinced them that they 
both could and would ſpeak and act for themſelves. 
The inhabitants of the capital, in particular, began to 
interfere openly in the queſtion- of the veto, and in all 
the other points relative to the conſtitution, which 
were then agitated by the Aſſembly ; while the crowds 
in the galleries became every day more inſolent and 
outrageous, drowning the voices of thoſe members, 
whoſe opinions were adverſe to their own, by hoofings 
and revilings, and endeavouring to over-awe them by 
inſult and menace ; while long liſts of members who 
were marked for proſcription, were diſperſed not only 
in the capital, but through every part of the e 
9 ; , e 
M. Mounier ſuys “ All thoſe who defended the un- 
limited veto in the Aſſembly, avere inſcribed in lifts of 
proſcription, and calumniated by the neavs-paper writers 
and libelliſts. & M. de Mirabeau was the only one aubom 
they ſpared. a publication, entitled La Lanterne 
aux Parifiens,”” im qavhich Meffieurs de Lally-Tolendal, 
| Clermont-Tonnerre, Bergaſſe, Thouret, Treillard, and 
myſelf, were denounted, as worthy to be delivered up to 
the fatal lanthorn, M. de Mirabeau is highly praiſed. 
The author has even reſource to an artful manæuvre, in 
order to prevent bim from lofing the popularity he en- 
yoyed. He afſures the public, that the report that M. de 
Mirabeau had defended the veto originated with his ene- 
mies, and that the accuſation was calumnious. 
Jam indebted to M. de Mirabeau for a knowledge 
of the author of this publication, who is liteauiſe the 
author of anather, entitled France Libre.” M. de 
Mirabeau, whom I met, by chance, at the houſe of a_ 
13233 50 painter 
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| The-popular fermentation in Paris was rifing to the 


higheſt pitch. All the old manœuvres which had pro- 
duced ſuch extraordinary effect in the preceding months 
of June and July, were renewed in the gardens of the 
Palais-Royal, and in the adjacent political coffee-huu- 
ſes. The turbulent Saint Huruge, formerly an officer 
in the king's ſervice, but noted for the great ſhare he 
had in all the diſturbances of the capital, propoſed to 
march to Verſailles, the real object of which expei- 
tion was to carry off the king, the queen, and the 00 
5 | Fo F phin; 
painter, in company with ſeveral other perſons, held a 
long converſation with me, on ſeveral parts of the mo. 
narchical ſyſtem of government. He did me the honour 
to obſerve, that we alauays agreed upon principles, and 
that wwe only differed ſometimes upon the means of en- 
forcing thoſe principles. I did juſtice to moſt of his poli- 
tical principles, maintaining, at the ſame time, that he 
Sometimes deſerted them, and afted in contradiction to 
himſelf. The author of the Lanterne aux Pariſiens 


Joined in our converſation, and pompouſly advanced 4 


dodtrine that quas void of all ſenſe. He acknowledged 
that he, and all thoſe who ſaw things in the ſame point 
of view, wiſhed to have no king; but that not daring 
as yet to declare their ſentiments, they were endea- 
vouring, by degrees, to attain THAT SUMMIT OF PIR- 
FECTION. M. de Mirabeau confuted the maker of 
pamphlets avith great energy. He informed me, thai 
this man was the author of the Lanterne aux Pariſiens, 
and then behaved to bim in the moſt friendly manner, 
Two Pariſians came in, and having enquired after tht 
health of the author, and the motives of bis journey i 
Verſailles, he told them, that he had come to paſs ſemi 
days at M. de Mirabeau's. The count and the author 
of the Lanterne then. left the room together, preſerving 
that air of familiarity which fhoawed them to be in has 
Bits of intimacy. This curious ſcene was exhibited al 
Mr Bauze's, painter to the king, in his preſence, and in 
that of Meffieurs Target and Damade, and of madam 
Lejai.“ Expoſe de la Conduite de M. Mounier, dan 
FYAfemblee Nationale, et des motifs de ſon retour © 
Pauphine, p. 49, 50, Note 1. 
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phin; to-enflave the National Aſſembly, and to exter- 
minate ſuch of its members as were ſo ariffocratical as 
to defend monarehy. The neceſſary meaſures for en- 
forcing theſe horrid reſolutions were adopted, and the 
inſurgents had actually begun their march,- when the 
vigorous interference Gf Bailly and La Fayette diſcon- 
erted their plans, and checked the tumult for the pre- 
ſent, by committing Saint Huruge, Tintot, and ſome 
of the moſt violent inſurgents, to priſon. 

The day after this ſeditious proceeding, however, 
two deputies were diſpatched to Verſailles, from the 
Palais-Royal, to the count de Lally-Tolendal, whom 
the inſurgents conſidered as a good citizen. We are 
the perſons, —ſaid theſe deputies to the count 
« who, by accepting this miſſion, (the "_—_ of 
which was to communicate to the National Afﬀembly, 
through the means of the count, the determination of 
the Palais Royal to admit of no royal negative) have 
pended the march of twenty thouſand men, who 
have conſented to' wait till they know the decifion of 
the Aſſembly. Paris auill have no VETO 3 /he regards 
as traitors all thoſe aubo wiſh for a VETO ;: and ſbe pu- 
niſhes all traitors. Several of her deputies have alrea- 
dy deſerved that appellation ; they are about to be re- 
called; and as they will then be no longer inviolable, 
ice Pall be done tbem. To tonvince the count 
of the truth of their aſſertions, they actually named 
leveral members who had already been proſcribed. 

M. de Lally replied, with equal ſpirit and propriety, 
that the real traitors were thoſe who, filling the peo- 
ple with alarms aliffe falſe and unjuſt, made them 
confider as their enemies the very men who were, in 
fact, their moſt zealous defenders; that, with regard 
to himſelf, whom they had juſt called a good citizen, 
and who believed that he merited that title, he ſhould 
think himſelf fortunate did he poſſeſs as much knaw- 
ledge and virtue as thoſe. members whom they had 
proſeribed ;: that Paris, before ſhe diſtributed her ha- 
tred and he confidence, would do well to conſult a 
little the former actions and whole life of the perſons 
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bouring to defend it; and that, if they would attend 
him to the National Aſſembly, they ſhould witneſs his 
efforts to ſecure the triumph of that ſanction, and the 
- fion. | 


mortification to find that he kept his word with them: 
he arraigned in proper terms of ſeverity the daring p- 


bly to ſtand forth in vindication of their own freedom 


ſurrection. At firſt the indignation was univerſal; at 
ſilence. Great applauſe was beſtowed on M. Mounier, 


_ troubles in Paris and thoſe which prevailed in other 


of the conſpirators, of whatever rank they might be, 
-who ſought to build their own fortune on the ruin 0 


thouſand livres ſhould be offered to any perſon thi 
©. any of the parties concerned thàt would impeach the 


. applauded, when he moved, that the mayor of Par 
and the commander in chief of the militia, ſhould be 
required to attend the Aſſembly that very day; that 

if they would not anſwer for the liberty of the mem 
bers, the Aſſembly ſhould be immediately transfenei 
to ſome other place, in concert with the king; a8 


proceed, without delay, againſt the authors of 
troubles. Every thing ſeemed to indicate the inen 


\ » 


on whom ſhe meant to beſtow them; that he conf adopt 
dered the royal ſanction as one of the firſt ramparts d 


national freedom; that he had paſſed the night in lx 


faithful account that he meant to render of their mi- inds 
They accordingly attended him thither, and had the lifplay 


ſumption of the Parifians, and called upon the Aſſem. inſt 
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and dignity ; the preſident of the Aſſembly, at the 
ſame time, obſerved that he had received two letters 
written to the miniſter of Paris, by the preſident of 
the commons, containing an account of the ſame in- 


leaſt, thoſe who did not feel it, obſerved a profound 
who ſhowed the connection that ſubſiſted between the 


parts of the kingdom, deriving from thence the unde- he 2 
niable inference that ſyſtematic plots were in exiſtence; MM. opaga 


invoking the vengeance of the Aſſembly on the head, carry 
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the public ; and moving that a reward of five hundred 
would give proof of ſuch plots, with a free pardon to 


accomplices.—M. de Clermont-Tonnerre was equaly 


that the eſtabliſhed tribunals ſhould be inſtructed ts 


adoptioh 
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adoption of meaſures the moſt firm and deciſive, when 
hoſe members who were intereſted in the encourages»: 
ent of tumults, had recourſe to the old manœuvres, 
epeating the ſtale admonition, not to expoſe the 
authority of the Aſſembly to the danger of an at- 
ck, and not to irritate the people. er filling the 
minds. of the deputies with real terror, they ſup- 
plied them with the means, of concealing it under a 
lifplay of falſe courage; they talked of deſpiſing ſedi- 
ions which ſome of them did not dare, and others 
lid not wiſh, to ſuppreſs: and they beſtowed the epi - 
het anonymous on two letters written to the king's - 
miniſters, by the preſident of the commons, and an 
ddreſs of the Palais-royal, ſent to one of their n 
nembers, by two deputies from the Palais-royal !!! 
Yet, at the ſuggeſtion of theſe people, the motion for 
be order of the day was carried, and the Aſſembly, 
dy thus neglecting to reſent the inſult of the Pariſians, 
decame liable to the neceſſary conſequence, of being 
xpoſed to ſtill greater inſults in future. 

The leaders of the inſurgents, and their ſecret inſti- 
ators, in order to fix on the court that degree of odi-- 
Im which they probably deemed neceſſary to ſanction 
e meaſures they had reſolved to purſue, ſtudiouſly- 
ropagated a report, that a project. had been formed 
o carry off the king and royal family to Metz. Other 
eports, equally inflammatory, and equally unfounded, * 
ere alſo circulated by the factious; and, in one re- 
pect, they produced the ſame effect as if the plots had 

en real, by exciting a great and- general ferment. 
nroughout the nation. The Parifians, of courſe, ever 
one to credulity and: ſuſpicion, were the firſt to re- 
ave and diffuſe. the alarm. Every thing began to- 
ear a moſt dangerous appearance in the capital, and. 
Ul who had witneſſed the late violences of its inhabi- 
ants had every thing now to apprehend. The royal 
eto, however, was the preſent oſtenſible cauſe of tu- 
ult, If that were allowed, the clergy and. nobles, 
ey cned, will renew all their power: ! We muſt 


enſlaved,” —In the height of this ferment, two vio- 


2 and inſtantly, too, elſe, in three days, France will 
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lent reſolutions, tranſmitted from the towns of Ren. T 
nes and Dinant, in which thofe-who ſupported the ab- 
ſolute veto were declared traitors to their country, pro- 
duced the moſt alarming effect. 
In this ſtate of things the miniſters were intimidated, 
and the king, ever anxious to promote the general har- 
mony at the expence of his own lawful authority, was 
imprudently prevailed on to expreſs his aſſent to the 
ſuſpenſive veto—a meaſure certainly injudicious, az, 
by yielding to the encroaching ſpirit of the popular 
party, he only paved the way for new infringements 


and additional ſacrifices. It was, accordingly, deter. TI 
mined, by a majority of the Aſſembly, that the king of th 
ſhould have only a ſuſpenſive veto. no T 
By the. adoption of a ſuſpenſive and limited veto, ed w 
the Aſſembly, it has been contended, acted in contra Ml ſent 
diction to the poſitive inſtructions of their conſtituents; ſv T! 
in contradiction to themſelves ; in violation of the dig- WF ples: 
nity of the throne, and even in oppoſition to the inte: right 
reſt of the nation, | | | | been 


The decree was contrary to their inſtructions; for WI and i 


_ , while theſe admitted à participation and concurrence Wl ger a 


in the exerciſe of the legiſlative power, the ſuſpenſive WF fily r 
veto ſuppoſed that exerciſe to be undivided, and cen - an af 
tered excluſively in the Aﬀembly. The inſtructionꝭ i firm 
gave the king a poſitive co-operation in the legiſlation; lh Ting « 
whereas the veto reduced him to a negative faculty, fed: 
which faculty was farther reduced to a fimple delay. by a 


The inſtructions acknowledged the abſolute neccſiity It 
of a free and voluntary ſanction—the limited veto con · ¶¶ datio 
fined the neceſſity to a forced, an extorted fanction. ſancti 


In the cabiers of the Third Eſtate, it was obſerved, diſcu 
„That the legiſlative power belonging to the nation, gn mona 
ought to be exerciſed by its repreſentatives, conjointf tion, 


with the king ;—that in future no law ſhould be cſs utec 
bliſhed but by the States-General, with the concur avir 
rence and authority of the king, and the conſent of the from 
nation; that nothing ſhould be deemed Jaw in Franc preju 
but what had been propoſed by the States-GeneraWſ as th 


and ſunctioned by the king, &c. &c.? “ o 


A 
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The inſtructions of the nobility to their repreſenta- 


tives were ſtill more preciſe ;—they. ſaid © That the- 


king ſhould be confidered as an eſſential part of the le- 


giſlative power; ſo that no law could have exiſtence- 
without his conſent :—that the reſpc& due to his ma- 


jeſty required that the laws ſhould originate with the 


States- General, to be ſanctioned or rejected by the. 
king, who ſhould not be obliged, in any inſtance what-. 


ever, fo explain the motives of his rejection: and, 
e king's conſent was neceſſary to render the 


| that t 
laws complete and effective, &c.“ 


The inſtructions of the clergy coincided with thoſe -- 


of the nobility and Third Eſtate; they inſiſted That 
no national laws ſhould be enacted and proclaim- 
ed without the authority of the king, and the free con- 


ſent of the States General. T 


The decree was contradictory to their own princi- 


ples: for if the king had, as they acknowledged, a- 


right to forbid ( vetare ), that right ought not to have 


- 


— 


been confined to the power of /u/bending- for a time: 


and if he could only ſuſpend for a time, it was no lon- - 
ger a right, it was but a precarious conceſſion, as ea- 


fily revoked as limited; it was not a veto, it was but 
an appeal to a higher. power, who might either con- 


firm or annul it, after: a given time. There was a gla- 


Ting contradiction in the terms, when they firſt ſpeci- 


hied an efficacious ĩimpediment, and then deſtroyed it 
by a limitation deſtructive: of all efficacy. 


- 


It violated the dignity of the throne ; for.no degra« ö 


dation cou d be greater. than that of making the royal 
ſanction the vain demonſtration of a will ſubjected to 


* 


* 


diſcuſſions incompatible with the pre-eminence. of a 


monarch ; of allowing him only an impotent-oppofi. 
tion, ſubordinate to the judgment of thoſe who dif. 


uted the principle on which it was founded ; and of 


aving him no other means of preſerving his people 


from the effects of laws, which ſhould- appear to him 


$a 


* Prejudicial to their welfare, than a vain attempt, which, 


as the-count de Mirabeau ebſerved, would only tend 
ta excite a defire of triumphing over it, and. to pro» 


„ 
- 


. 
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duce an indecent ſtruggle between the throne and the 


repreſentatives of the people. 


It was contrary to the intereſt of the nation itſelf— 
For,. as the concurrence of the chief or head of the 
nation, in the legiſlative acts paſſed by its delegates, 
would reflect an honour on, and tend to confolidate, 
thoſèe acts, ſo would the want of that concurrence ex. 
poſe the people to be deprived of the benefit of laws, 
by eſtabliſhing a diſcordance between their formation 
and execution. Beſides, nothing could be more fatal 
to public freedom than the encroachments of the le- 
gillative power, when, no longer ſtopped by any im- 
pediment, no longer reſtrained by any counterpoiſe, it 


might make the moſt daring attempts, and overleap 
the boundaries preſcribed to it. 


The embarraſſment created by a wiſh to deſtroy in 


reality what in appearance they were forced to main- 
| tain, and by being reduced to combat the fundamental 
maxims of their new conſtitution with abſtract ideas, 


was moſt forcibly diſplayed in many parts of the de- 
bate on this important ſubject, and even in the decrees 
which followed theſe debates. The fluctuation of ideas 
the moſt diſcordant ; the ſhock of opinions the moſt 
oppoſite, and thoſe ſucceſſive involutions which made 
the enemies of the veto lofe ſight both of the point 


from whence they ſet out, and of the end and objet 


of their diſcuſſions, inſpired every cool and impartial 
obſerver with the moſt ferious apprehenfions for the 
fate of the monarchy. This principle was reſpected 
by the conftitutional committee, and was even con- 
firmed, at a ſubſequent period, by a conſtitutional de- 
cree,—that no act of the legiſlative body ſhould be 
CEE as law, unlefs it was ſanctioned by the mo- 
narch. : 


To /an#ien a law is to render it obligatory, to give 


it that quality which renders it ſacred and inviolable; 
and ſince no act eould have exiſtence as law, unleſs it 


had the royal ſanction, it evidently followed that ſuch 
ſanction fhould be free and voluntary; otherwiſe, it 
would be a mere material form, not inherent in the 


eſſence of the act, which, conſequently, ought not is 
| ba 
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have been placed in the liſt of thoſe conditions which 
were deemed neceſſary to- the exiſtence of the law. 
Thoſe members who adhered to the two inſeparable 
truths—1. That the legiſlative acts, which ought al- 
ways to be propoſed, diſcuſſed, and framed by the 
National Aſſembly, could not have the force of laws 
without the conſent of the monarch ;—and, 2. That 
the monarch. being free to aſſent or diſſent, was allo at 
liberty to give or refuſe his ſanction indefinitively ;— 
thoſe who maintained theſe principles, argued. ration- 
ally, conſiſtently, and in conformity with the maxims 
received in all monarchical governments. | 
But thoſe who, not being able to deny this neceſſity 
of the royal ſanction, which the Aſſembly itſelf had 
previouſly acknowledged, were yet anxious to render 
t effectual, were extremely puzzled to Tupport the 
hypotheſis they advanced. Preſſed in different and 
oppoſite directions, by the natural conſequences of the 
principle, and by the deſire to elude them, they a 
pear to have endeavoured to divert the attention of the 
Aſſembly from the principle itſelf, either by ſophiſtical 
applications of the unconteſted axiom, that all power 
z derived from the nation, and by blindly reaſoning 
upon tle monftrous irregularity of making the will of 
an individual predominate over the will of the whole; 
or elſe, by entering into uſeleſs and ſterile diſcuſſions 
on the different kinds of veto, as if. they had nothing 
to do but to make their choice. | 3 
In the diſeuſſion of the veto two other ſubjects alſo 
dad been involved; namely, the duration of the leg iſla- 
ive body, and the mode to be purſued in re- electing 
the deputies, On the firſt of theſe topics two evils 
vere to be avoided ;. an exiſtence too ſhort, which af- 
forded no ſcope for experience, nor for the diſplay of 
talents, and which would neceſſarily render the ope- 
ntions of the legiſlature verſatile and inconſtant; and 
i protracted duration, which might open a way to 
corruption, and generate the 1 de corps. The 
term of tavo years was adopted, as the medium be- 
tween the extreme points of an annual afſembly and 
the dangerous poſſeſſion of authority for a — 


and zeal; that it might be a means of extending the 


ed on the probability of involving the nation in a dif- 
pute or conteſt with ſome foreign power; and a fair 
opportunity was offered when the motion for regula- 
ting the ſucceſiion came under conſideration. It w!s 


of Spain, or on the other to give occaſion to the ca- 


paid no regard to the ſacred nature of treaties. From 
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tended period. The ſame reaſons. induced the aſſem- if 
bly to prefer the election of new members entirely to- ol 


each legi/lature, rather than a partial re- election; fince - 
they concei ved, that whatever the new members might- 
want in experience they would compenſate in diligence 


political knowledge and ability of the ſuperior claſſes; 
and, in fine, as it appeared the only effectual mode of 
utterly excluding the evils of faction and venality. 
This, however, in the concluſion, though it did ho- 
nour to their intentions, proved the moſt fatal of all 
the falſe ſteps, taken by the conſtituent aſſembly, and. 
was aſſuredly the cauſe of the diſſolution of that con- 
ſtitution which they had eſtabliſned. 

The aſſembly decreed with an- unamimous voice of 
acclamation, That the perſon of the king is invislable ; 
that the throne is indivifible ; that the crown is bered:- 
tary in the males of the reigning. family, according to- 
the order of primogeniture, to the perpetual excluſion 
of females. . 53 . 

The unanimity on theſe queſtions was nearly de- 
ſtroyed, and the proceedings of the aſſembly interrupt - 
ed, by the artful introduction of a moſt imprudent to- 
pic. The only hope of the diſaffected party now reſt- 


then propoſed, that the aſſembly ſhould decide whe- 
ther the Spaniſn branch of the Bourbon family were 
legally excluded hy the renuneiation which Philip V. 
had agreed to by the treaty of Utrecht. No queſtion 
could be more impertinent or irrelevant in its object 
than this; and the neceſſary conſequence of a deciſion 
muſt have been, on the one hand to diſguſt the court 


lumniators of the new legiſlature: to aſſert that they 


this dilemma they were happily relieved, after three 
days debate, by an amendment propoſed by M. Tz 
get, which diſavowed the intention of extending f 


* 
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ſpirit of the laſt of the above articles to the prejudging 
of the effect of renunciations by treaty. TY = 
The decrees of the 4th of Auguft had, as we have 
already ſtated, been ſent to the king; and on the 12th 
of September a decree was paſſed, preſſing the neceſ- 
ſity of their promulgation. On the 18th a letter was 
received from his majeſty, approving in general terms 
of the ſpirit of the decrees, but ſtating ſome objections 
againſt particular articles, eſpecially the abolition of 


thoſe rents which had been originally founded in per- 


ſonal ſervice, but which were to the preſent proprie- 
tors a ſpecies of actual property; and alſo remarking. 
' that ſome difficulty would attend the - abolition of 
tithes; and that there appeared ſome danger of of- 
fending the German princes who had poſſeſſions in 
Alface, which were fecured to them by treaty. To 
theſe articles therefore he propoſed. to give only a con- 
ditional aſſent, with a promiſe of modifying or even. 
renouncing his opinions, if convinced by the obſerva» 
tions of the national aſſembly. ps 
Neither the people nor the aſſembly were ſatisfied 
with this letter of the king. It was ſaid that theſe de- 
crees were ſent to the executive power, not for his aſ- 
ſent, but for the purpoſe of promulgation merely ; that 
they were principles rather than laws, and that the. 
ſanction of the executive power was not neceſſary to 
the conſecration of principles ; but that the obſervations. 
of his majeſty would come properly under conſidera- 
tion when theſe articles were to be reduced into the 
form of laws. On the motion of M. Chappeher, there- 
fore, it was reſolved, © That the prefident ſhould 
wait on the king to intreat him, that he would imme- 
diately order the promulgation of the decrees of the 
4th of Auguſt and the following days; affuring his 
majeſty that the national aſſembly would pay the moſt 
reſpectful attention to the obſervations which he had 
been pleaſed to communicate. The king immediate- 
ly accẽded to the wiſhes of the legiſlature, and on the 
ꝛ0oth of September ſanctioned the decrees. 9 2 
Amidſt this general proſpect of a happy eſtabliſfi- 
ment of rational liberty, the derangement of the finan- 
| SED 55 TY ces 
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ces ſeemed to oppoſe an invincible obſtacle to the pa. 

triotic labours of the friends of the people. The pro- face 
poſed loan of eighty millions had failed; loans in ge- clara 


1 neral were decried ; and the current ſpecie of the were 
i kingdom was transferred to diſtant countries. No- coun 
= thing, however, could diſcourage the confidence which he h. 
1 the citizens repoſed in their repreſentatives : the pecu- mini 
- niary difficulties which embarraſſed the government talen 
' were no. ſooner known, than a number of difintereſted of th 
| expedients were projected for relieving them. The Was 
wives and daughters of the opulent inhabitants of Pa- in th. 
| _ ris. appeared at the bar of the aſſembly, and, after the to e: 
1 example of the Roman ladies, offered their jewels and ſince 
| their ornaments of -value on the altar of the public. ment 
4 The whole kingdom was at once actuated by a gene- three 
Ss | ral enthuſiaſm; infancy ſacrificed its toys; old age denc 
| _ its. comforts; opulence preſented the tribute of its obſer 
1 wealth: and poverty itſelf conſecrated to its country a Warr 
q art of its ſubſiſtence. The king, whoſe benevolence him, 


has never been queſtioned, . however imprudently he hum; 


| may have acted in ſome difficult circumſtances, and ther 
| under N influence, voluntarily ſent his rich ſemb 
A ſervices of plate to the mint, though the aſſembly en-. Necl 
l | 22 him in the ſtrongeſt terms to revoke. the reſo · 

ution. FE. 3 


1 The neceſſities of the ſtate, however, were too con · 
f ſiderable to be materially. relieved by theſe patriotic 
oa donations ; and they were found ſcarcely ſufficient to 
anſwer the current expences. M. Neckar was the on- 
ly perſon who did not deſpair. He had the courage 
to repreſent to the aſſembly the- calamitous ſituation - 
of the republic, and the means of alleviating it. He 
mewed that by certain reductions in the public expence;. 
by different projects of exconomy, by an equalization of 
the taxes, the moſt reaſonable hopes might be entertain- 
ed reſpecting the future reſtoration of credit, and re- 
eſtabliſhment of the finances; and, in order to obviate 
the preſent embarraſſments, propoſed that a contribu- 
tion ſhould be demanded from every citizen equivalent 19: 


aA guarter of his neat. income, to be collected = the 
N ' ; - pace. 


fyace of fifteen months, agreeably to the ſolemn. de- 


claration of the reſpective contributors. The aſſembly 
were terrified at the boldneſs of the project ; but the 


count de Mirabeau, who poſſibly repented of the ſhare 


he had taken in defeating the former proje& of the 


miniſter, now exerted the full force of his irreſiſtible. 


talents in his favour. He proved that the exigencies 
of the ſtate required an immediate ſupply; and that it 
was impoſſible to ſubſtitute a new ſcheme of finance 
in the place of that propoſed by M. Neckar, or even 


to examine that which he had ſubmitted to them; 


ſince to go through the very figures which the ſtate- 
ment contained would require a period of not leſs than 
three entire months. He urged the neceſſity of confi- 
dence in ſuch a conjucture; a confidence which he 
obſerved the former conduct of the miniſter entirely 
warranted ; and which ought now to be accorded to 
him, even though his plan might not be the-beſt that 
human ingenuity could deviſe, becauſe there was no o- 
ther before them which they could adopt. The af- 
ſembly upon theſe reaſons accepted the plan of M. 
Neckar; and on the 1ſt of October he preſented it in 
its perfect form, and with it his own contribution, 
which amounted to 100,000 livres. 1 
Though the ſcheme however was accepted in the 
general, the execution of it in detail appeared to be 
attended with ſome difficulties ; the principal of which 
was, that all the cabiers or inſtructions had prohibited 
the impoſing of any taxes till the conſtitution ſhoul. 
be eſtabliſhed. - In this caſe, however, the neceſſities 
of the ſtate rendered a ſtrict compliance with the in- 
ſtructions impoſſible z but as a pledge to the public, 
that the aſſembly were not inattentive to the will of 
their conſtituents; ſeveral of the patriotic members 
propoſed, that the king thould be requeſted to accept 
that part of the conſtitution which was already deter- 
mined, . previous to preſenting him with the decree 
concerning this extraordinary impoſt. M. Mirabeau, 
happily combining the different views upon this ſubject, 
propoſed to make the firſt part of M. Neckar's plan the 
preamble to the decree, in order that the proſpect of 


relief 
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relief might be as conſpicuous as the demand. lis 
plan was ——— adopted, notwithſtanding the cla. 
mours of -oppoſition ; and the decree, along with the Node 
declaration of rights, was in this ſtate preſented to the Me loy 
The events which follow, are by the candid. of al 
parties allowed to be ſtill enveloped in an almoſt im- 


F flavc 
ourt, 


penetrable cloud of myſtery. The democratic writers Whoa © 
"aſſert, that a plot was concerted of immenſe extent Wſocient 
for the total ruin of the liberties of France; the prin- Would : 
. Tipal articles of which were— That the king was to be ther h 
tranſported 1 or involuntarily, to Metz; , as 
where the royal ſtandard was to be erected; where all Mech ba 
the ancient inſtruments of deſpotiſm, the miniſters, {Wſeculto! 
generals, and parliaments, were to be aſſembled, and n, fa 
to iſſue manifeſtoes againſt the repreſentatives ot the Hemmit 
nation That a ſubſcription was actually opened, by les. 
" thoſe who termed themſelves the king's party, for the If the | 
- expreſs purpoſe of carrying on a civil war—That both be ſove 
the capital and Verſailles were once/ more to be inveſt- guard 
ed with a powerful army—and that the national af- lands o. 
ſembly was to be forcibly diſſolved. Theſe affertions um 7 
undoubtedly receive ſome countenance from the fray: 5 x 
ment of a letter from the count d'Eftaing to the queen, . 
in which he mentions ſuch rumours having reached hu The C 
ears, and in which he earneſtly diſſuades her from be. Nel t 
coming a party in ſo raſh a meaſure. The court us tc 
Party, on the other hand, throw the blame upon thei 8 
"adverſaries, and affirm that the whole was a precon galla 
© xerted plan of the popular leaders to force the king E 
and the aſſembly to reſide within the walls of Paris. ud e n 
All however that is known with certainty reſpeding ä "3 
the eireumſtances which conduced to the commotiol C e ri 
© at Verſailles is, that the minds of the two great parti 4% on 
which had already begun to aſſume the factious ep of No 
thets of democratic and ariftocratic, were at this pen + s 5 
od inſlamed to a moſt extravagant pitch of.reſentmen__ | 
and diſpoſed to ſuſpect each other of the moſt àtroc g, 8 
ous deſigns: that the declaration of rights and the fir "By 0 
articles of the conſtitution had remained for ſome da) fir to. 


in the hands of the king, who had delayed to A 
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em the expected ſanction; that the clamours of the 
itocratic party were louder than ever; that every 
node was eſſayed to work upon the compaſſion and 
he loyalty of the nation; that the king was repreſent- 
| as dethroned, and reduced to the moſt abject ſtate 
f ſlavery ; and that ſome of the dependents of the 
ourt, in the plenitude of their zeal, were heard to 
oaſt * that a few days would reſtore affairs to their 
ancient ſituation, and that the king and his miniſters 
rould reſume their power.” It is well known on the 
ther hand, that the old French guards, who compo- 
xd, as we have already ſeen, the centre company in 
ach battalion of the city militia, and who had been 
ccuſtoined to the honour of guarding the king's per- 
on, ſaw with a moſt jealous eye that important truſt 
ommitted to the body guard and the militia of Ver- 
tlles. It is not improbable too, that the more ardent 
ff the patriotic party might entertain ſuſpicions, that 
be ſovereign might one day effect an eſcape from the 
nevarded palace of Verſailles to put himſelf into the 
lands of their enemies, and might ſecretly wiſh to ſee 
im lodged in the centre of a city devoted to their in- 
creſts, and from which there was but little probability 

f retreat. - ; F 
The Gardes-du-Corps, daily apprized of freſh threats 
ganſt the ſafety of the king and the royal family, o- 
diged to paſs almoſt every night in a ſtate of readineſs 
o mount their horſes at the firſt ſignal, had adopted 
e gallant reſolution of defending them to the laſt ; 
ey were anxious alſo to ſecure to the king ſome far- 
er defence than what could be derived from their 
perſonal exertions, and they relied on the ſupport 
t the regiment of Flanderz. The Gardes-du-Corps 
gere not enemies to liberty, though artfully repreſent- 
las ſuch by intereſted and defigning men. They had 
ofs of their patriotiſm, on the day when the king 
Elivered to the Aſſembly his plan of reform; and they 
pontaneouſly offered a guard of honour to the Aﬀem- 
Wy, when they ſent their firſt deputation to Paris. 
at more particularly inſpired them with an ardent 
Klre to give the king freſh proofs of their zeal, was 
2 ee 


the militia of Verſailles to the perſon of the king, 


„Certain it is, that this was the firſt banquet which il 
| king's guards, as a corps, had ever yet given. (Eng 
| liſh tranſlation, p. 121.) And the Deux Amis de 
Liberte, (tom. iii. p. 264) alſo remark, that it ud 
. the firſt entertainment which the king's guards had tv 


enabled, from my own perſonal experience, to give il 
mo direct contradifion 3 having been preſent at an 


in the very ſame place, the opera-houſe of the palace 
: Per/ailles, in tbe gear 1782, on the birth of the eldeff 
. of Leawis the Sixteenth. Whether the Gardes- du. Con 
_ vere accuſtomed to give entertainments to regimen 
newly arrived, I cannot” pretend to ſay; it avas ſell 
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the reproach caſt upon them by many perſons, of h 
ving profited by the circumſtances of the time to ap 
ply to his majeſty for ſome changes in their diſciplin 
In the hope of attaching the regiment of Flanders ani 
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* In the account of theſe tranſactions, I have, chief 


Jolloaued the authority of M. Mounier, who aba, at t unn 
time prefilent of the National Aſſembly 5 whoſe charai ler 
ter avas ever irreproachable 5 whoſe veracity no one h ne 
dared to impeach ; and auhoſe opportunities of informa ke bil 
tion avill ſcarcely, it is preſumed, be called in gusſiu to 1 
A, far, therefore, as his authority goes, either on na the 
ters auhich came auit hin his own perſonal cognizance, i het 
on thoſe for the truth of which he pledges himſelf, Jui m th 
cei ve it to be irrefragable. - | comp 
The entertainment given to the military at Verſaille eluvity 
about which ſo much has been ſaid, is of itſelf a circu The 
Jance ſo trivial and infignificant, as ſcarcely to juli jected 
Hiſtorical notice; but the events for auhich it was mad ſho ha 
the pretext has rendered it an objef of fome conſequents 1y 13 
N { 


and calls for ſome remarks on the ſubject.— By ſome, 
Has been ſaid, that it -avas the uſual etiquette in the je 
vice, for the officers in garriſon to entertain the nes 
comers upon being joined by ſtrangers. On the of 
hand, Rabaud has poſitively and unequivocally ſaid 
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given at Verſailles. —To this aſſertion, hoqwever, 10 


tertainment given by the Gardes-du-Corps, as à COIN 


that any troops avere ta be ſeen at Verſailles excepi the 
T 1 | 9 immediaſi 
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hey gave an entertainment, on the firſt of October, in 
he opera- houſe belonging to the palace, to the othcers 
feither corps. Towards the concluſion of the repaſt, 
he grenadiers and part of the chaſſeurs of the regi- 
gent of Flanders entered the room. The glaſs circu- 
ted briſkly 3 and the health of the king, the queen, 
id the royal family, was drunk. ; | 
One of the ladies of the court, who, from a neigh- 
uring apartment, had witneſſed the gaiety -of the 
ene, conceiving it might amuſe the young dauphin, 
tened to the queen, and requeſted permiſſion to 
ke him to the room. The queen, however, appear- 
7 to labour under a depreſſion of ſpirits, was adviſed 
the attendant to accompany the dauphin herſelf: 
ke heſitated for ſome time; but the king, juſt arriving 
om the chace, and confenting to her propofition of 
1 her, they all repaired to this ſcene of 
eltivity, . | 
6 of joy, occaſioned by the unex- 
ected appearance of theſe illuſtrious viſitors, in men, 
ſho had, already, in a moment of generous enthufi- 
mn, repeated the moſt ſblemn aſſurances of devotion 
id fidelity to the perſon of their ſovereign, may be 
OE 2 more 
mnediately attached to the king but the abbe Sabatier 
ſures us they quere accuſtomed to give ſuch.entertainments- 
all places auhere they were quartered ; and certain it 
„ that it auas the general etiquette of the army, obſer- 
in all garriſon towns, for the regiments, previouſly 
puartered in a place to entertain the neau-comers. But 
whether the motive of the entertainment was a compli» 
nce with e/labliſhed cuſlom, or a deſire to aitach the 
ſis to the king, ſo as to obtain for bim their defence. 
l the hour of danger, is a matter of very little conſe- 
hence; the objet, in either caſe, vas equally innocent 
nd laudable, and the inference which Rabaud, and 
ther writers of the ſame party, have thought proper to 
raw from it, is characteriſtic of the proceedings of a 
action, ch abe accuſtomed to make every thing bend, 
1 it were, to their own ſyſtems, and to ſacrifice decency 
Ind truth to the accompliſhment of their own vienus, 
uid to the ſupport of their own arguments. 
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more eaſily conceived - than deſcribed. The while 
company appeared to be irreſiſtibly impreſſed with 
one general ſentiment of loyalty ; the bands of the dif. 
ferent corps, who were ſtationed in the room, imme. 
diately ſtruck up the loyal, and hitherto popular, air, 
of © O Richard O mon Roi! L*Univers Pabandonne!” 
& which the company” —ſays Mounier —“ parodied, 
by going up to the king's box, and accompanying him 
to his apartment.“ All theſe acts of military enthu- 
ſiaſm' - purſues the ſame writer“! doubtleſs proceed- 
ed from a defire to convince the king that they would 
defend him to the utmoſt, in caſe he ſhould be attack- 
ed; for what probability was there that five hundted 
| life-guards, and a ſingle regiment, could have con- 
ceived the mad project of again ſubjecting us to the 
yoke of deſpotiſm ?? _ 5 

The banquet was continued during the greater part 
of the night, and ended, of courſe, in the intoxication 
of the company. It is ſaid, on one ſide, that aſter re- 
peated libations to the royal family, ſome popular 
toaſt, propoſed by an officer of the militia of Verſailles, 
was rejected with contempt. The Gardes-du-Corps 
having never quitted the old white cockade, ſome of 
the military preſent, who had been perſuaded to adopt 
the tri-coloured cockade of the Pariſians, now deter- 
mined to lay it aſide; and the ladies of the court ſup- 
plied them with white ones, as faſt as they could 
make, or procure them to be made. It was added, 
by the patriotic party—and the affertion had a prod- 
gilous effect in inflaming the populace—that the Pari. 
ſian cockades had been torn, trampled upon, and 
treated with every mark. of contempt which folly or 
outrage could inſpire. But this was one of thoſe nu- 
merous calumnies which were now propagated, on 
every occaſion in which the court were any way con- 
cerned ; the charge being abſolutely refuted by the ſo- 
lemn teſtimony, on oath, of all or moſt of the officers 

who were that night preſent. | 

The circumſtances attending this entertainment ex. 

cited great murmurs : many perſons condemned them 
as imprudent, and ſome attached to the _— 1 
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the gueſts a degree of criminality which certainly did 
not belong to it. Such, however, as deemed it repre- 
| benfible, might have engaged the National Aſſembly 
60 requeſt the king to iſſue orders for preventing a re- 
- rewal of the ſcene; and that precaution would cer- 
WH tainly have ſufficed to avert any evil conſequences 
which the moſt timid or ſuſpicious might have expect- 
„(ed it to produce. But the enemies of the public peace 
l WF wiſhed to make this tranſaction, innocent in itſelf, a 
- WH pretext for the accompliſhment of an iniquitous and 
deep-laid plan. | | | 
d During the ſeffions of the firſt, fecond, and third of 
- WH October, no member of the National Aſſembly ſaid a 
: lingle word of the entertainment. On the ſecond, 
- WH Mounier, as preſident of the Aſſembly, went to the 
e palace, and preſented: the declaration of rights, and 
ſuch articles of the conſtitution as had been already 
t paſſed, for the king's ſanction: and his majeſty told 
n bim, that he would communicate his intentions to the 
National Aſſembly with all poſſible expedition. It is 
highly important to remark here, that the king's in- 
tentions were nat known till the Monday following, 
the fifth of October, about ten in the morning, 
Meantime, the rage of the Pariſian populace, at 
the account of this ill-fated banquet, loaded with all 
the additional circumſtances which malice and inven- 
ton could ſupply, exceeded all defcription. They 
immediately charged the queen with being at the head 
of a conſpiracy for carrying, off the king, and exciting 
c cieil war; and they repreſented this affair at Verſail- 
les as the opening of the plot: they ſaid it was too 
manifeſt to admit of a queſtion; and the contempt 
ſhewn for the national cockade, with the refuſal to 
drink proſperity to the nation, were to be conſidered 
a9 a declaration of war; that it was time to terminate 
at once all theſe inquietudes; and that, as ſome were 
defirous of carrying off the king to place him at the : . 
head of a party, they had no other courfe to take, 
than to be beforehand with them, by ſecuring his per- 


ſon in the capital. 
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The famine which preſſed ſo ſorely upon ſo vatt' 


multitude, would, in itſelf, independent of all polit. 


cal confiderations, have been ſufficient to diſpoſe x 
much more temperate and better conditioned people 
to outrage and violence; and of this the Orleans fac. 
tion, by whom the plan of that famine appears, be- 
yond all doubt, to have been contrived and executed, 
were fully aware. It has been pretended by many, 
that, in the year 1789, a real ſcarcity-prevailed at Pa. 
ris; but the truth is, that under the reign of Lewis 
the Sixteenth, that is, until the aſſaſſination of the 
provoſt of the merchants, Paris had been always am- 
ply ſupplied with proviſions: the old government 
might even have been reproached with its predilection 
and profuſion towards the capital, whoſe inhabitants 
always had their bread at a much cheaper rate than it 
was ſold at in the provinces,, and always at the en. 
| pence of the royal treafury. The cries of the Pariſians 
were never treated with contempt ; and the miniſtry 
only turned a deaf ear to the complaints of the provin- 
" cials ; for the moſt hungry mouths are not always the 
moſt formidable. And fince Paris, transformed into 
a republic, had taken the reins of government into 
its own hands, there was no kind of miſchief or vio- 
lence which the patriotiſm of her officers had not ex. 
'erted—and ſucceſsfully too—for procuring an ample 


| ſtock of proviſions. 


At this epoch, the emigration of thofe whom the 
populace termed ariſtocrats, had been ſo conſiderable, 
that the daily conſumption of Paris was ſuddenly re- 
duced to eleven or twelve hundred facks, and it has 
fince been demonſtrated and acknowledged, that the 
Halle - where the corn and flour were fold -was con- 
ſtantly overſtocked. This abundance, it was concei- 
ved, might prove fatal to the ſchemes of the Orleans 
faction; but gold, which is generally uſed to procure 
corn, was, in this inſtance, employed to make it di. 
appear. Although the ſupply of Paris did not exceed 
twelve hundred ſacks, the bakers daily diftributed 
from eighteen hundred to two thouſand five hundred 
per day. Yet, notwithſtanding this exceſs, their hoy 
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ſes were inceſſantly beſieged from morning to night, 
by the poorer fort of people, who loudly complained 
of a famine. At the ſame time, it was no uncommon 
thing to meet ſome of the working-people, who had 
ſuddenly quitted their uſual occupations, exclaiming, 
« hy need we work ? Our father Orleans provides 
us evith foo. Thus the gold of this prince produced, 
at his pleaſure, two phenomena of a very different na- 
ture—want and plenty; but this double means, pow- 
erful as it was, was ſtill leſs effectual than the conduct 
of certain ruftians, who cut open the ſacks, and 
ſcattered the flour in the ſtreets. - In ſhort, as if theſe 
manœuvres were ſtill too tardy in producing the de- 
fired effect, the corn was accuſed of a vice that it did 
not poſſeſs; and, as a puniſhment for its abundance, 
which thwarted the projects of the cabal, and tended 
to filence the murmurs of the populace, a report was 


induſtrioufly ſpread, that it was of a bad quality. The 


conſequence of fuch a report, to procure credit to 
which every art was exerted, was the afſemblage of a 
mob about the Halle, who threw two thouſand ſacks 
of flour into the Seine. Perſons of irreproachable 
character and undoubted veracity, who taſted the 
flour, affirmed that it was of the beſt quality. 

At that time there was ſuch a plenty that bread was 
publicly ſold, in the ſuburb of Saint Anthony, at tas 
fous, and even at one fol the pound. The municipal 
officer at the Hotel-de- Ville were apprized of this 
fact, and, at the ſame time, received information that 
ney was diftributed (on the fourth of Octòber) 
th in that quarter, and in the ſuburb of Saint Mar- 


cel. The municipality afſembled in tumultuous haſte, 


and after deliberating till four in the morning, decreed 
that a reinforcement of five hundred men ſhould be 
ſtationed at the town-houſe that day, to prevent a riot; 
but at ſeven in the merning, when the town-houſe 
was forced and pillaged by the mob, there were not 
twenty men aſſembled there; and yet the national 
guards, diſperſed in the ftreets, were walking peace- 
aly about, with loaves under their arms, and __ 
: | : wi 


— 
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with an air of indifference at the crowd, by which the 
ſhops of the. bakers were beſieged. | | 


On the morning of the fifth of October, the king 


ſent his anſwer to the National Aſſembly, on the ſub. 
ject of the decrees which their preſident had, four 
days before, preſented for his acceptance. He gave 
his aſſent to the conſtitutional articles, but on the po- 
fitive condition, from which, he ſaid, he never would 
depart, that, by the general reſult of the deliberations 
of the Aſſembly, the executive power ſhould have its 
entire effect in the hands of the monarch. He obſer- 
ved, at the ſame time, that he had not found all thoſe 
articles equally perfect; but he had deemed it praiſe- 
worthy in him to pay regard to the preſent wiſhes of 
the deputies of the nation, and to the alarming cir- 
cumſtances which invited him, in the moft imperious 
manner, to promote the ſpeedy re-eftabliſhment of 
peace, order, and confidence. 


maxims, but that, being ſuſceptible of different inter- 
pretations, it would be uſeleſs to ſanction them with 
his approbation, before the paſſing of thoſe laws which 
were to explain their meaning and fix their application. 
The king's anſwer was highly applauded by one 
part of the Aſſembly, while by the other it was con- 
fidered as a juſt ſubject for the moſt violent indigna- 
tion. His accgſion to the decrees was termed a reſu- 
ſal ; his obſervations. an offence. Nat does the exe- 
cutivue power want? ?— aid the laſt - Does it become him 
to criticiſe our evork If he muſt make obſervations, let 
him keep them to himſelf.' If our conſtitution is not per- 
feft, has net he been the. cauſe of its imperfection, by 
throwing perpetual obſtacles in its way? One deputy 
obſerved, that the king had made ſome regulation for 
the execution of one of their preceding decrees, and 
he was very much aſtoniſhed that any one ſhould pre- 
ſume to make ſuch regulations while the Aſſembly 
were at Verſailles. Another exclaimed / bat power i 
above our own ? At firft they ſaid, that the Aſſembly 


was ſuperior to the legiſlative power, which was cer - 


tainly true; the king and the National Aſſembly form- 


— 


2 He acknowledged, 
that the declaration of rights contained ſome excellent 
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ing collectively the legiſlative power, were doubtleſs 
ſuperior to the king, exerciſing individually the execu- 
tive power: but this affertion did not content them ; 
they added, that they were ſuperior to the legilative 
power, becauſe they were à conftituting power. In 
ſhort, the intoxication of authority, joined to the 
knowledge they poſſeſſed of their own ftrength, was 
carried to ſuch a height that they were enraged that the 
king's anſwer was not counter figned by a miniſter 
who would have been reſponſible for it; and it was 
on this occaſion that theſe memorable words were ut- 
tered=THE NATION MUST HAVE VICTIMS,— words, 
which, when coupled with ſucceeding events, cangot 
fail toe xcite the moſt marked reprabstf horfor. 
In the midſt of theſe diſcuſſions, M. Petion mention 
ed, for the firſt time, that military banquet, with re- 

gard to which a profound ſilence had Feen obſerve 
during five ſeſſions, and which had been reſerved for 
that day. The ſame progreſſion, the ſame rapidity, 
was remarked in the imputations. At firſt, it was on- 
ly ſtiled an orgie, perhaps deſerving the epithet indecent 5 
it then became a poſitive crime againſt the country, and 
againſt the ſovereign ; and imprecations—it was affirm- 
ed—had been vomited forthagainſt the National Aſſembly, . 
and againff liberty. A brave officer, (M. Monſpey) 
obedient to the voice of honour, and anxious to avenge 
a corps in which he had formerly ſerved, moved that 
the guilty ſhould be puniſhed, and challenged: Petion 
to ſign his denunciation, and lay it on the table. This 
gave riſe to a diſplay of the moſt violent indignation 
on the democratic. fide of the houſe, and brought up 
Mirabeau, who, with the utmoſt fury in his looks and 
manner, exclaimed Declare that the king's perſon 
alone is /acred, and I will bring forward the impeach- 
ment myſelf.” When he ſat down, he informed the 
people near him, that the queen, and the duke de 
Guiches, colonel of the Gardes-du- Corps, were the 
objects he had in view. Mirabeau, aware of the ap- 
proach of the Parifian army, only wiſhed to be urged; 
the mob in the gallery were numerous and violent, and 
if the queen had been impeached, the Brigands of the 
| e capital, 


beau, at le 
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capital, finding, on their arrival, that princeſs accuſed 


by a member of the legiſlative aſſembly, would have 


deemed that aſſaſſination juſtifiable in the eye of the 


law which hitherto they had only been ſtimulated to 


commit by the temptation of a bribe. Fortunately, the 
well-timed exertions of Mounier, as prefident, who 
remarked, that he ſhould neither ſuffer any interrup- 


tion of the order of the day, nor the introduction of 
reflections foreign from the point of diſcuſſion then 


before the Aſſembly, prevented the agitation of a queſ- 
tion, which, moſt probably, would have : to the 


maſſacre of e unfortunate queen, and reduced Mira- 
bear Bu that morning, to the neceſſity of be- 
ing eriminalkanly in intention. „„ 

It was during the interval which occurred between 


the preſentation of the conſtitutional decrees for the 


acceptance of the king, and the receipt of his majeſty's 
anſwer by the Aſſemhly, that the Orleans faction were 
ſo buſily employed in the diſtribution of maney, in the 
creation of want in the midſt of abundance, and in every 
other preparation for exciting an inſurrection in the ſu- 
burbs of the capital, and in all thoſe places where the 
populace were moſt accuſtomed to aſſemble. The news 
-of the entertainment at Verſailles, accompanied by all 
the embelliſhments that were neceſſary to give it effect, 
was admitably calculated to operate on the minds of a 
mob thus previoufly irritated and inflamed. People 
were heard to exclaim in the ſtrest “ What indecent 


_ orgies !—The national cockade trodden under foot !— 


The Aſſembly curſed and threatened !—Let us haſten 
to puniſh this dreadful blaſphemy ;- let us revenge the 
nation ; and bear off the king from the enemies of the 
country! - But theſe cries and murmurs would, pro- 


bably, have only produced fimilar ſymptoms of diſ- 
content in thoſe to whom they were addreſſed, if the 


Orleans faction had not collected three or four hun- 
dred ee and ſome of the porters who attend 
the Halle 


a number of ſtrange-looking figures, wearing long 
beards and pointed caps, and armed with pikes, load- 
ed bludgeons, and other extraordinary weapons 3—4 


. ſpecies 


dreſſed like the Poiſſardes, and mingled with 
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ſpecies of ſavage that was now ſeen for the firſt time 
in the capital, and that diſappeared immediately after 
the buſineſs for which they had been fummoned was 
terminated. This motley and ferocious groupe ſoon 
contrived to augment their numbers, by preAng ſome 
into their ſervice, and by courting a junction with all 
the low proſtitutes that infeſted the Rue Saint Honore, 
and the ſuburbs of St Anthony and faint Marcel—the 
Saint Giles's and Rag-Fair of Paris. In ſhort all the 
lanes, allies, cellars, and garrets of theſe celebrated 
diſtricts are ſaid to have been completely ftripped of 
their fazr inhabitants. =O | | 

The circumſtance of a great number of men, diſ- 
guiſed in women's cloaths, being interſperſed in the 
ranks of this army, muſt be confidered as a kind of 
concurrent teſtimony that this ſcheme was preconcert- 
ed, and that the cabal had more prudence than to truſt 
the buſineſs entirely to the conduct of theſe heroines. 
It is, indeed, ſaid, that feveral of the militia of Ver- 
ſailles were. diſtinguiſhed among them. Yet this 
ſtrange afſemblage 18 deſcribed by Rabaud as compoſed 
of mothers frantic with deſpair, through the dreadful 
circumſtance of not having bread to give to their fa- 
miſhed children ! | | 

Bread was, at firſt, indeed, the watch-word and the 
univerſal cry of theſe female ruffians ; arms were, how- 
ever, thought neceſſary, as affording more effectual 
means for obtaining it, than mere ſupplication. They 
accordingly proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, or town- 
houſe, which they forced, at ſeven o*clock in the 
morning of the fifth of October, and plundered ; they 
gave an early ſpecimen of their courage in paſſing thi- 
ther, by-making their way boldly through ſeveral bat- 
talions of Parifian guards, who were drawn up armed 
in the open ſpace before that building. Having met, 
on the ſtairs of the town-houſe, an unfortunate eccle- 
laſtic, they, as an eſſay in the buſineſs of death, im- 
mediately hung him up by the neck. Some of their 
male 1 whether it was 1 er or 2 
way of varying the paſtime, cut the prieſt down be- 

arying the p ry ked 


tore he was quite dead, and then ſo eff y 


be there to cut off, her head.” 
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and toſſed his carcaſe about, that, in a ſhort time, he 
fully recovered his ſenſibility, and was, moſt unex- 
_ pectedly, permitted to get home as he could. After 


plundering the Hotel de Ville, ſeizing the magazine of 


arms, collecting the 3 together, and forcing 
u 


open the priſons with tumult indeſcribable, this Her- 


 maphrodite army—as it has been aptly termed—ſet out 
for Verſailles, the cannon being dragged behind as a 
rear- guard. They had been previouſly joined by a 


great number of workmen, and had compelled every 
woman they met, of whatever rank or age, to accom: 


_ pany them. One Maillard, in the proper garb and 
character of a man, appeared now as their leader; on 
whom Rabaud beſtows high praiſe for the di/tipline, 


order, and government which he eſtabliſhed among 


them; as they paſſed, however, between the Seine 


and the terrace of the Thuilleries, they overtook a life- 


guard on horſeback, and called out to him—** As you 


are going to Verſailles, tell the queen that ave ſhall ſoon 

A ſecond army of Amazons was preparing to follow 
the firſt, who were, with much difficulty, diſperſed 
by La Fayette, the national guards telling their gene- 
ral, that they could not fire upon, nor uſe any force 

ainſt, their fellow-<citizens, who were aſking for 
bread. At the ſame time, the, rage for going to Ver- 
ſailles, which had been induftriouſly fomented among 


the people, was now become-general, and ſo ſtrongly 
infected the national troops, that they commanded 


their officers to lead them thither. Upon this occa- 
ſion ſome of the grenadiers told La Fayette without 
reſerve, that underſtanding the king avas an ideot, 


| there avas no doubt but matters would go on much bet- 
ter by the appointment of a council of regency. As this 


was not only the peculiar language and doctrine of 


Mirabeau, and of thoſe other leaders of the cabal who 


were initiated in its moſt ſecret myſteries, but asit was 


publicly known that the eſtabliſhment of a council of 
' regency was the moſt immediate object of their ambi- 


tion, none could be at a loſs to determine from what 
ſource the grenadiers had derived this idea. 
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La Fayette, who ſeemed aſtoniſhed at even the idea 
of offering any violence to the king's perſon, or impo- 
ling any reſtraint upon his inclination with reſpe& to 
relidence, endeavoured to allay this fermentation, and 
temporized with the troops as long as poſlible ; but 
they becoming every inſtant more outrageous, and, at 
length, directing their threats againſt himſelf, he and 
his principal officers, under an immediate apprehen- 
ſion for their lives, ſubmitted to comply with the de- 
mands of the ſoldiery; but, in order to give ſome ſem- 
blance of legality-to his proceedings, which, indeed, 
ſtood in great need of juſtification, he firſt required 
and obtained an order from the mayor and council of 
Paris, by which he. was enjoined, in compliance auith 
the will of the people, to repair to Verſailles. This be- 
ing done, be began his march from Paris, at the head 
of an army of eighteen or twenty thouſand men, ac- 
companied by its artillery, and with every diſplay of 
military pomp and parade, about four o'clock in the 
aſternoon. „ | 

Rabaud obſeryes—* No pencil can depict the fran- 
tic joy of Paris, on beholding her militia march, with 
the intention of ſeeking and bringing away the king. 
The capital was aſſured that her diſtreſs would, at 
length, be terminated.” —But anot ber pen has finiſhed 
the picture by obſerving that No ſooner had the Pa- 
riſians loſt fight of the flying colours, and ceaſed to 
hear the ſound of the drums, than their acclamations 
were ſucceeded by a diſmal filence, and the loud burſts 
of joy gave place to a gloomy ſorrow.” 

While theſe tranfactions paſſed at Paris, the motle 
troop of Poiſſardes and their aſſociates, who had le 
the capital in the morning, continued their march to 
Verſailles, which was marked by ſuch circumſtances 
of outrage, ſuch brutality, ſuch groſs'obſcenity of lan- 
$uage, and ſuch horrid and profane curſes, oaths, and 
imprecations, as were without example in any coun» 
try that had the ſmalleſt pretenſions to civilization: it 
is ſaid, nor has'the fact even been contradicted, that 
they actually put to death, by hanging them, two un- 

rtunate perſons whom 8 met on the road, _ 
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Had afterwards the audacity to boaſt of the deed, 
They reached Verſailles abont half paſt three in the 
afternoon. 3 ] | 
At that time, the king, who, as we have ſeen, had 
given his anſwer to the conſtitutional decrees, and to 
the declaration of rights, in the morning, was peace- 
_ ably enjoying the diverſion of ſhooting at Meudon, lit. 
"tle thinking, that the marquis de la Fayette was in 
-motion with his patriotic army, for the purpoſe of 
_ carrying him off; that the Poiſſardes and aſſaſſins were 
already at the gates of his palace; and the National Af- 
ſembly were employed in ſearching for faults in his 
conduct, and in preparing to load him with inſuits, 
Such was the ſituation of that unfortunate prince, 
that on the ſame day, and at the fame hour, the pa- 
_ triotic army wiſhed to rob him of his liberty; the Poiſ- 
fardes and Brigands to murder his wife; and the Na- 
tional Aſſembly to deſpoil him of his crown. 
The Aſſembly were ſtill engaged in the debate on 
the ſubject of the king's anſwer, in the courſe of which 
it was obſerved, that the king had been adviſed to ſuſ- 
pend his adherence to the declaration of rights, as if 
the rights of man were not anterior to thoſe of mo- 
narchs, and independent of thrones; as if the right of 
nature ſtood in need of the ſanction of kings: that he 
had only been led to give his acceſſion to the conftitu- 
tional articles, that his miniſters might cenſure them 
under his name: but how, ſaid the members who ad- 
vanced theſe arguments, can the conſtitution be expo- 
ſed to the refuſal of the executive power, and to the 
-cenſure of its agents? If that power owes its exiſtence 
to the conſtitution, what right can it have to refuſe 
the conſtitution ? Let us, at laſt, ſince they force us to 
it, tear off that myſterious veil, which, from reſpect 
for royalty, we ſuffer to conceal the bounds of its au- 
thority, and let us no longer fuffer our condeſcenc ance 
to be abuſed for the purpoſe of violating the firſt rights 
of the people! No, we can no longer diſſemble as to 
the nature and extent of thoſe rights; the :iterclt 0! 
che country which preſcribed. it to us as a any _ 
| NT af 
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openly to aſſert them, would render us criminal in 
conſenting to ſacrifice them. | 
During the debate, ſome of the members informed 
tf preſident that a confiderable army had jult arrived 
from Paris. This news being circulated in the Aſſem- 
bly, it was moved, that the preſident ſhould repair to 
the palace, and entreat the king to give his pure and 


unconditional acceptance to the declaration of rights, 


and the conſtitutional articles. It was now half paſt 
three in the afternoon, and the Afſembly-was on the 
point of adjourning, when the troop of Brigands and 
Poiffardes arrived at Verfailics. | | 
ne king, who had been appriſed of the tumults in 
the capital, immediately quitted Ins diverſion, aud 
haſted. back to the palace, which he reached about a 
quarter of an hour before the arrival of the aſſaſſins, 
The duke of Luxembourg, captain of the guards, aſk» 
ed his majeſty if he had any orders to give, meaning 
with regard to the diſpoſal of the troops: but the king 
replied, with a ſmile, „What becauſe the avomen are 
coming; you are joking, ſurely ?” — Meanwhile. the 
formidable phalanz ſuddenly appeared in the avenue 
leading to Paris, attended by five pieces of cannon. 
It was then deemed prudeht to fend tome dragoons to 
ſtop them in the avenue, and prevent them from ad- 
rancing further; but the factious ſoldiers: diſobeyed 
the commands of their officers, and ſuffered them all 
to pals, EL oe 
After they had furmounted this triſſing obſtacle, the 
Poiſſardes preſented themſelves zt the door of the Af- 
lembly, and, inſiſting on being admitted to the bar, at- 
tempted to force the guard. The prefident, however, 
having eommunicated their wiſhes to the Aſſembly, it 
was refolved, by a majority, that they ſhould be ad- 
mitted, A great number of them accordingly entered 
tt hall, and: placed themſelves, without ceremony, on 
the ſcats appropriated to the uſe of the deputies, with 
whom they mingled. Maillard, and another man, who 
Wed as his adjutant, were at the heed of them, The 
alter told the Aſiembly, that, “In the morning they 
> WS Had 
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had found no bread at the bakers; that, in a fit of 


_ deſpair, he, who had been a ſoldier in the French Pa, 
guards, was going to ring the alarm- bell; but that he him 
had been apprehended in the attempt, and was about an 7 
to be hanged, when the ladies who accompanied him 1 
ſaved his fe.” He added“ That they had come to the 
Verſailles to aik for bread, and, at the ſame time, to crie: 
enforce the puniſhment of the Gardes-du-Corps, who ches 
had inſulted the patriotic ceckade ; that they were good ſelve 
patriots 3; that they had forcibly ſcized all the black that 
eeekades which they had ſeen at Paris and on tte afflic 
10ad.? He then drew one out of his pocket, ſ:ying, obſt: 
that he would have the pleaſure of teering it to pieces culat 

in preſence of the Aſſembly, which he immediately pow. 
did. His companion then faid—* We avill force euer city. 
body to qvenr the patristic coctade. Theſe expreſſions ed hi 
having excited ſome murmurs of diſcontent, the man deere 
exclaimed—* Say avhat you avill, ate are all brothers.” ting: 
The preſident replied, that no member of the Aſſem- woul 
-bly was diſpoſed to deny that all men ought to conſi- Aſſen 
der themſelves as brothers; that the murmurs were point 
only occaſioned by his threats to force people to wa A * 

| 


the cockade ; that he had no right to force any body; 
and that he oaght to fpeak with reſpect to the Nation M,M 
al Aſſembly. | | A 

The crator of the mob next ſaid “ The ariſtocrates at tha 


waſh to make us periſh with hunger: a note for two been“ 
hundred livres was ſent this very day to a miller to e. bad be 
gage him to grind no more corn; on which condition ed wit 
he was promiſed a weekly remittance to the fame a- * Tha 
mount.“ A general cry of indignation burſt ſrom the plan 
Aſſembly, and every part of the hall reſounded wit! tions c 
the exclamation of © Name the man! The preſident then de 
alſo defired that ke would diſcover the criminal; aſſu- While t 
ring him that the moſt exemplary puniſhment {00)4 WF. Occatic 
be inflicted on him. The two orators, after ſome he. membe 
tation, told the Aſſembly, that having met ſome h. Who hz 
dies in a carriage, they obliged them to alight ; and rity, 
that, in order to obtain permiſſion to proceed, the It authori 
dies had told them that an ecclefiaſtic had denounced come a 
this crime to the Natianal Aſſembly. Ther /4— Wl _ 


pt ivcd 


vecafional reports of cannon in the avenue, and a}-the, 
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purſued the orators— that it avas the archbiſhop of 
paris. All the members however haſtened to inform 
him that the archbiſhop of Paris was mcapable of ſuch - 
an act of atrocity. e 8 

The dialogue between the leaders of the mob and 
the prefident of the Aſſembly was interrupted by the 
cries of the Poiſſardes, who, ſtanding up on the ben- 
ches, all cried out, at the ſame time, for bread for them- 
ſelves and for the capital. The preſident told them, 
that the Aſſembly ſaw with concern the famine which 
aflited the capital, and which proceeded from the 
obſtacles created for the purpoſe of preventing the Cir» 
culation of grain; that it had done every thing in its 
power to facilitate, by its decrees, the ſupply of the 
city of Paris with proviſions ; that the king had exert- 
ed his utmoſt efforts to enforce the execution of thoſe 
decrees; that new meaſures ſhould be-deviſed for put- 
ting a ſtop to the famine, which their ſtay at Verſailles 
would certainly not do; that they ought to leave the 
Aſſembly to diſcuſs, with freedom, thoſe important 
points, and peaceably to return without committing 
any act of violence. | 

This anfwer was not capable of ſatisfying them, an 
M. Mounier would doubtleſs have made them another, 
if he had known the true ſtate of affairs in the capital, 
at that time; if he had known that thers.had always 
been plenty of flour at Paris, and that the Poiſſardes 
bad been followed to Verſailles by ſeveral carts, load- 
ed with bread, meat, and brandy. They all exclaimed 
* That's not ſuf/icient ;** but entered into no farther» 
explanation, and, ſoon after, joining in the delibera- 
tions of the members, they called out to one, . Speak, + 
then deputy ;?? to another, Hold your tongue, deputy ;*? 
While their apoftrophes were powerfully ſeconded by 


members ſeemed to dread them, except Mirabeau, 
Who having, of courſe, ſome particular grounds of ſe- 
curity, ventured to addreſs them in a dictatorial and 
athoritative ſtile, aſking them what right they had to 
come and impoſe laws on the National Aſſembly. 
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The Poiſſardes ſmiled at this mode of interrogation 
adopted by their Aiend; and the Aſſembly found itſelf 
reduced to a ſituation replete with difficulties and dif. 
grace; it was aware that the majority of its members 
were in the fecret with regard to the army that was 
about to arrive ; ſome of the deputies had been heard 
to ſay—* We muſt go to Paris, that's the only place in 
which ave ſhall be able to do any thing; others were 
ſeen to prompt the Poiffardes, -and ſuggeſt motions to 
them. It was known, alſo, that three hundred armed 
Pariſians had privately entered Verſailles, the evening 
before; and that, as the Brigands arrived, the inhabi- 
tants called out to them from their windows,——* el. 
come, gentlemen, ave expected you. 3 

The greater the difficulty attending ſuch a ſituation, 
the more courage and magnanimity ſhould the National 
Aſſembly have diſplayed. But fear ſeems to have pre- 
dominated, and their cowardiſe had all the effects of 
perfidy. They confirmed their decree on the nineteen 
articles of the conſtitution, and decided, that their pre- 

ſident, attended by a deputation, ſhould inſtantaneouſ- 
ly repair to the palace, and ſummon the king to accept 
the nineteen articles without delay; and, in order to 
add abſurdity to pride, they ordered the deputed mem- 
bers to exact of his majeſty a ſudden plenty for the city 
of Paris; as if the king, by ſigning that which reduced 
him to a nullity, and by an extorted acknowledgment 
that all men were free, could avert the ſtorm that lower. 

ed over his head, and ſupply Paris with proviſions. The 
conſtitution had nething to do with the preſent pro- 
ceedings; and the National Aﬀembly knew, too well, 
that, under a pretence of aſking for bread, all the ca- 
pital wiſhed for was the preſence of the king. 

The Poiſſardes no ſooner ſaw the preſident, and the 
other members of the deputatian, leave the hall, than 
they ſurrounded them, and expreſſed their determina- 

tion to go with them to the palace. Mounier had 
great difficulty in obtaining, by dint of entreaty, 3 
' promiſe that only ſix of them would enter the royal 
apartments: a great number of them, 1 
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tended him as an eſeort: he thus deſcribes their march 
from the hall to the palace. 

« We were on foot, in the mud, and it rained very 
fiſt, A conſiderable number of the inhabitants of 
Verſailles ined, on either fide, the avenue that leads 
to the palace. The Pariſian women were collected in 
various groupes, intermingled with a certain number 
of men, moſtly clothed in rags; with feroctous looks, 
threatening geſtures, and ſhouting, or rather howling, _ 
in a moſt frightful manner. They were armed with 
guns, old pikes, axes, loaded-ſticks, and large poles, 
with the blades of knives or ſwords fixed to the end. 
small detachments of life-guards ated as patroles, and 
galloped through the ſtreets, amidſt the hiffes and exe- 
crations of the mob,?? | | | 

In order to render this picture more clear, it muſt 
be obſerved, that after as many of the Poiflardes and 
Brigands as the hall could contain had entered the Af- 
ſembly, the remaining, and by much the greateſt, part 
had formed themſelves into a column, and marched 
directly towards the palace; but they were ſtopped by 
a line of life- guards, drawn up in front of the firſt iron 
gate, and by a body of Swiſs guards, ſtationed in the 
Place. d Armes. The order given to theſe troops was 
to prevent the entrance of the mob into the palace, 
but not to fre. The populace of Verſailles, apprized 
f this circumſtance, joined the Brigands, the work- 
den of the ſuburbs of Saint Anthony and Saint Mar- 
eh and all the rabble who were inceſſantly arriving 
rom Paris; and continued to preſs more and more 
pon the avenues of the caſtle. 'The Gardes-du-Corps 
vere loaded with threats and invectives, but hitherto 
he mob had not fired upon them. They were only: 
ployed in defending their poſts, and in diſperſing 
e too conſiderable bodies of Brigands that occaſion- 
y collected, and threatened to force the entrance in- 
o the palace. The militia of Verſailles had hitherto 
maned ſpectators of the ſcene, and occupied diffe- 
it poſts, particularly on the fide of the barracks for- 
KTly allotted to the French: guards. 3 

F | (1. | 
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% Ag we advanced” —purſues Mounfer—“ we were rept 
joined by a part of the men who were armed with mig 
Pikes, axes, and fticks. The ftrange and numerous they 
retinue by which we were now followed attracted the that 
attention of the Gardes-du-Corps, who, miſtaking us ing 
all for one of the popular groupes, rode up to us, and his p 
difperſed us in the mud; and it will eafily be con- ble f 
ceived how great was the rage of our companions, -l mutt 


who conceived their right to approach the king and finall 
queen was ſanctioned and confirmed by our preſence, ¶ mich 
We ſoon rallied, and advanced in this manner towards woul 
the palace. We found the Gardes-du-Corps, a de- that j 
tachment of dragoons, the regiment of Flanders, the it ſho 


Invalids, and the militia of Verſailles drawn up in the fit, at 
open place before it. Theſe troops knew us, and re- Me 
ceived us with honour. We paſſed their lines, and Moun 
they had great difficulty in preventing the croud that BW had h. 
followed us from introducing themſelves into the pa. the re 
lace. Inſtead of fix women to whom 1 had promiſed rous c 
admiſſion, I was forced to admit twelve.” them 1 
It was half paſt five in the evening when the preli- ¶ compe 
dent of the National Aſſembly, eſcorted by fifteen de · Bi poſe o 
puties and twelve Poiſfardes, entered the king's apart- WW be had 
ment, and repreſented to his majeſty the calamities and ga 
{ fabricated calamities) which afflicted the capital, be. ¶ fer of 


feeching him to procure all the aſſiſtance in his power ing to | 
for the diſtracted city of Paris. The king deplored WM ted for 
the misfortunes of the times, and promiſed to adopt hing an 
every poſſible meaſure for affording the required relief. amines 
The anxiety he diſplayed affected even the Poiſſardet, No u 
one of whom is ſaid to have fainted in his preſence. ſeriptio 
Having diſcharged this part of his duty, the prel- ¶ the ſcen 
dent entreated his majeſty to fix an hour, in the courſe MAsemb! 
of that day, if it were poſſible, for receiving another Palace, 
deputation; and the king mentioned nine at nien which t 
While Lewis was engaged in converfation with one 0! Verrhelt 
the members of the council, Mounier embraced the 0P* roiſe, a 
portunity to communicate to his miniſters the decree WMpoſſefo: 
of the Aſſembly, by which he was inſtructed to de, SWeonfuſe q 
mand a pure and ſimple acceptation of the conſtitu- Med who « 


tional articles, and of the declaration of rights. - 0rps, t 
5 | Tepreientec) | 
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repreſented, that at ſuch a time as the preſent, which 
might, every minnte, be productive of freſh alarms, 
they ought to adviſe the king to avert the confuſion 
that would reſult from a ſecond deputation ;, that be- 
jag charged, as prefident, to obtain, without delay, 
his pure and fimple acceptation, it would be impoſſi- 
ble for him to defer the demand; that all heſitation 
muſt be attended with infinite danger; and that the 
ſmalleſt delay would be confidered as a refuſal, and 
might rekindle the rage of the Pariftans, to whom it 
would infallibly be imparted. He told the minifters, 
that if the king would give the acceptation required, 
it ſhould be announced to the people as a great bene- 

lit, and might poſſibly allay their fury. | | 
Meanwhile, the Poiſſardes who had accompanied 

Mounier to the palace, had returned, as ſoon as the 

had heard the king's anſwer, and feemed pleaſed wit 
the reception they had experienced ; but their nume- 
rous companions who were waiting for them, received 
them very ill, threatened them with the /anthorn, and 
compelled them to go back to the palace, for the pur- 
poſe of obtaining the king's ſignature to the promiſe 
be had given them. They accordingly went thither, 
and gained admiſhon, when M. de Saint Prieft, mini- 
ſter of Paris, endeavoured to ſoothe them, by explain- 
Ing to them all the meaſures which the king had adop- 
ied for ſupplying the capital with proviſions; for the 
king and his minifters were ſtill dupes to the artificial 

amines of the metropolis. | | 

| No words could deſcribe, if the a 
ſeription could even be endured, the extravag of 
the ſcenes which the women exhibited at the National 
dembly, after the departure of the preſident for the 
F oalzce. In proportion as they became intoxicated, 
Which they were by no means flow in doing, they o- 
Yerwhelmed the members with their vociferation and 
noiſe, and, at length, they mounted into and took 


e bpoſſeſſion of the preſident's chair, Amidſt a thouſand 
e eonfuſed voices, thoſe were with diff culty diftinguiſh- 
- td who called for the ſuppreſſion of the Gardes-du- 


-0rps, the removal of the regiment of Flanders, and 
| | | | the 
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the deſtruction of the parliaments. The Aſſembl, 
were procee ding to pafs a decree, with regard to the 
free circulation of grain, but the Poiſſardes reduced 


the:n, to ſilence, and infiſted on a great reduction cf 
Such was the 


the price of bread, meat, and candles. 
ſcene of confuſion, and ſuch the ſociety, in which the 
moſt awful and momentous bufineſs that perbaps was 
ever tranſacted by any body of men, the eſtabliſhmert 
of a new conſtitution in a vaſt country, which went to 
nothing leſs than to the total annihilation of the old, 
and of all its appendant rights, laws, and inſtitutions, 
which had been confirmed by the ſanction cf untold 
ages, was completed and promulgated. 


But the tumults that by this time prevailed without, | 


were attended with more fatal conſequences than the 
confuſion which obtained within the Aſſembly. The 
Garcics-du-Corps, the Swifts, and the regiment of 
Flanders had, as we have before obſerved, been ſla- 
tioned on the upper ſide of the Place-d' Aries, where 
they impeded the progreſs, and ſuſtained the infults 
and threats of the Poiſſardes, and their aſſociates dil 
guiſed in women's apparel, as well as of the crowd ot 
Parifian workmen who kept puſhing againſt the pate 
of the firſt court. The Brigands, armed with pikes, 
and wearing pointed caps, remained behind as a cops 
de- reſerve; being deſtined for an interior expedition, 
they had becn cautioned not to expoſe them ſclyes te 
much en the Place-d' Armes. 

The good underſtanding which prevailed betwecel 
the town-militia of Verſailles and the Brigands, ag wel 
as the little reliance to be placed on the foldiers oi the 
regiment of Flanders, ſoen became evident. It was - 
bout fix o'clock in the evening, when one of the {ol 
ers of the Paris militia, who had accompanied tt 
Poifſardes, endeavoured to break the line of the Gat? 

des-du-Corps, in order to penetrate into the firſt cours 
The guards, that they might not be reduced to tif 
neceſſity of killing bim, ſuffered him to pierce tlic 
racks, well knowing that the gate leading into ti 
court was ſhut. When he arrived, however, at the 
gate, he attempted to kill the Swiſs centinel, by th 
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ing his ſabre between the bars, becauſe he refuſed to 
admit him. The marquis de Savonnieres, ſub-lieute- 
nant of the Gardes-du-Corps, then rode up to him, and 
complained of this act of violence; when the ſoldier 
ſtruck at him with his ſabre, and cut his horſes crup- 
per through. M. de Savonnieres returned this unpro- 
yoked attack by a few blows with the flat part of his 
abre ; on receiving which the ſoldier fell, pretendin 
to be wounded. A centinel belonging to the c:zy-mili- 
a of Verſailles immediately diſcharged his piece at the 
marquis, and broke his arm. | 

This was the ſignal of the maſſacre. The marquis 
e Savonnieres rode into the middle of his ſquadron, 
chich, faithful to the orders of their ſovereign, pre- 
erved their ranks, and never attempted to revenge 
heir wounded companion. A confiderable diſcharge 
ff muſquetry was the reward of their moderation; 
ome of the Gardes-du-Corps, and many of their hor- 
es, were ſeverely wounded ; while the Poiſſardes and 
igands ſhouted with joy. At the ſame time, the mi- 
ta of Verſailles, not ſatisfied with their firſt coward- 
act of unprovoked and unreturned outrage, were 
en to point againſt the Gardes-du-Corps the cannon 
hat were placed before the barracks of the did French 
wards, The king, apprized of the perilous ſituation 
I! tis brave and faithful defenders, ſent them orders 
o retire to their hotel, in the hope that their retreat 
gut tend to calm the fury of the mob; but the mi- 
tia of Verſailles, encouraged doubtleſs by the non- re- 
ance they experienced, were daſtardly enough to 
new their attack, and to pour in their fire at the ex- 
emity of the column; many of the Gardes-du-Corps 
ere wounded, and platoons of militia followed them 
their ſtables, continuing to fire all the way. Guns 
re fired from every ſtreet, and the balls whiſtled on 
ery ſide: but, nevertheleſs, the Gardes-du-Corps, ſe- 
al of whom died of their wounds, retired in good 
le vithout ever returning the attack of their cow- 
A toes. N | 
The king's iſtaten humanity ; his extreme averſion 
the effuſion of human blood, proved on this, as 
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on too many other occaſions, the ſource of infinite ca. iſ «,, 
lamities. The order, ſo frequently repeated, in the Th 
courſe of this diſaſtrous day, to the Gardes- du-Corps, me 
not to fire upon the citizens, and to ſuffer themſelves anc 
to be maſſacred without reſiſtance, is equally calcula. 


ted to excite aſtoniſhment and concern. What! were 5 
Poiſſardes and Brigands, extracted from the dregs of huf 
the capitals, to be confidered as citizens who ought to dau 
be ſpared, as ſubjects who deſerved all the tenderneß die 
of the king whom they came to murder? While fix ſ 
hundred gallant gentlemen, of unſpotted honour, ad oc 
ready to ſhed the laſt drop of their þlood in defence of and 
that king, were to be regarded as ſo many automaton Wl ord- 
whoſe valour was to be reſtrained, or whoſe heats crt 
were to be devoted to a ſhameful and certain death! mar 
On an occaſion like this, it was the duty of the miniſ the 
ters to reſtrain the humanity of their fovereign, rather pala 
than the courage of his defenders !—The prohibition MF in + 
to fire was, in effect, both inhuman and impolitic. 4 ,.q 
word would have ſufficed: and the fix hundred to +; 
Gardes-du-Corps would have driven back to Paris tie WW fred 
whole troop of Brigands, without having recourſe to and 


the Swiſs or the regiment of Flanders, and in ſpite 0 ſued 


the militia of Verſailles. But, in the courſe of this he wou 
volution, and particularly of this day, no one of the up b 
miniſters had the courage to adviſe the adoption of de erer 
cifive meaſures: they were afraid, by allowing tie ſent 
guards to ſtand in their own defence, of irritating the rant 
militia of Verſailles ; they were afraid, too, of expoling fend 
the king to greater danger; in ſhort, fear ſeems toba them 
preſided at their councils, and to have marked all thc Verſs 
proceedings. If one of them propoſed an act of cov Wil to R. 
ardice, a-ſecond adopted it with all the avidity of ter Guic 
ror, and a third, obedient to the ſame impulle, recon Paris 
mended it to the king. The moſt vigorous project nt All tl. 
which they ventured. to decide was the flight of ay vice; 
royal family; but the king refuſed to fly; it was ta OY 
propoſad, at leaft, to remove the queen and the - days, 
phin to ſome place of greater ſafety than the preſent; Bet 
but the carriages were ſtopped by the inhabitants at yy. 


Verſailles, who cut the traces, broke the wheel 
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exclaimed that the king was going to fly to Metz, 
This obſtacle however it would have been eaſy to re- 
medy, by providing carriages that were nearer at hand, 
and concealing them from the people, but the queen, 
as ſoon as ſhe heard of the defign, put an end to all 
farther thought of it, by nobly refufing to abandon her 
a huſband, declaring, with a magnanimity worthy. the 
daughter of Maria Thereſa, that, * She would ſtay and 
| die at the king's feet.“ | 1 
[t has already been obſerved, that, about ſeven 
a o'clock, the king hearing the diſcharge of muſquetry, 
aud ſenſible of the perilous ſituation of his guards, had 
, ordered them to retire. At half paſt eight, receiving 
certain information that th=- Parifian army was on its 
march to Verſailles, he deemed it necelfary to order 
the Gardes-du-Corps to reſume their "ſtation near the 
palace; but a part only received the order and formed 
in the Cour Royale. The reſt, who were not appri- 
zed of his majeſty's wiſhes till a later hour, repaired 
to the appointed place in ſmall diviſions; they were 
fired at in all the ſtreets through which they paſſed, 
and wherever they ſhewed themſelves, they were pur- 
ſued like wild beaſts. Many of them were killed and 
wounded on this occaſion : they were no ſponer dawn 
up before the gate of th ur Royale, then'the king, 
ever irreſolute, and ever unfortunate in his reſolutions, 
ſent them orders to fall back upon the terrace of the 
orangery ; ſo that, now, the palace they came to dæ- 
tend ſerved as a defence to themſelves, by ſeparating 
them from the Brigands of Paris and the citizens of 
Verſailles. A ſhort time after, the king ſent them off 
to Rambouillet, under the conduct of the duke de 
Guiche, in order to ſcreen them from the rage of the 
Paris militia, who were coming to maſſacre them, 
All that remained at Verſailles was the Garde de Ser- 
vice; and it was the gentlemen compoſing that guard 
I ſuſtained the rage of the rabble on the fucceeding 
Jays, | | ES | 7 
Between nine and ten o'clock an aid de camp arrived 
at Verſailles, and announced the approach of La Fay- 
ette, at the head of the * militia. The in 
f EINE | wa a 
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and confuſion in which the miniſters were involved, 
were conſiderably increaſed by the reception of this 
intelligence. They knew that La Fayette had march. 
ed, by order of the populace, and that of courſe he 
muſt do whatever that populace wiſhed him to do, 
The court were far from participating in the happy 
confidence of a general who was ſubje& to the orders 
of his men. They knew not what reſolution to adopt; 
their deliberations were marked by indeciſion, and fear 
gave counſel to fear. After ſo many falſe calculations, 
and retrograde motions; after ſo many amneſties, or, 
to ſpeak more properly, ſo much encouragement given 
to revolts of every kind: after the refignation of his 
prerogative, and the ſacrifièe of his amuſements, the 
king was at length reduced to tremble for the lives of 
all that were dear to him, and he had nothing but his 
terror to oppdſe to the impending danger. 

It is certain that the march of the Pariſians to Ver- 
ſailles might have been prevented with great facility; 
and, as Mounier juſtly obſerves, the miniſters ought 
to have foreſeen, that men of that deſcription had not 
been ſent to aſk for bread, and that they had not come 
from Paris with the intention of paſſing a few hours 


peaceably at Verſailles. Every precaution for reſiſting | 


them ought therefore to have been adopted. Lewis 
the Fourteenth, in the midſt of all his magnificence, 
had left a paltry wooden bridge over the Seine at Seve, 
in order, as was ſuppoſed, that in any critical conjunc- 
ture, that communication between the reſidence of the 
ſovereign and a turbulent and dangerous capital might 
'be cut off in an inſtant, But in vain had this bridge 
been ſuffered, for a century, to ſhock the ſight both 
of natives and foreigners who went to view the mag- 
-nificent. beauties of Verſailles; now that the moment 
-was come, the members either forgot, or were afraid, 
to make uſe of a precaution which fear had impoſed 
on luxruy and deſpotiſm: an oppoſition to its OWN 
meaſures, is, in fact, one of the leading characteriſtics 
of fear. It is true, the rabble might have marched to 
Verſailles; without croffing the bridge, through the 
Plains of Grenelle, but ſtill, if the bridge had — hr 
EO ; ch 5 
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ſtroyed, their progreſs would have been conſiderably 
retarded, and the means of oppoſing them as conſi- 
derably facilitated. Courts have been invariably re- 
preſented as the center of diſſimulation; Policy, and 
Machiaveliſm ! But certainly the court of France was 
intitled to no ſuch diſlindtian, at this period; on the 
contrary it diſplayed a depth of imbecility, a want of. 
forclight, and a degree of inanity, which were the 
more extraordinary as the men who figured moſt in 
the Revolution, were below mediocrity. * I fear not. 
to aſſert” —ſays a contemporary writer “ that, in this 
boaſted Revolution, prince of the blood, military, de- 
puty, philoſopher, people, all were pitiſul, even the: 
aſſaſſins.” Such is the difierence between corruption 
and barbariſm : the one is more fertile in vice, the o- 
der in crimes :. corruption fo far enervates men, that. 
it is frequently reduced to implore the aid of barba- 
riſm for the accompliſhment of its defigns: La Fay- 
ette and all the Paritan heroes had much lefs reaſon 
to congratulate themſelves with having ſerved the peo- 
ple, than with having eſcaped from their fury. The 
moſt celebrated members of the faction, ſuch as Cha- 
pelier and Mirabeau, entered the States-General, ex- 
tremely weakened by public contempt, and had juſt 
grounds for apprehending that the king would acquire. 
honour to himſelf by inflicting on them the chattiſe- 
ment they deſerved. The philoſophers of the Palais- 
Royal were indeed malefactors, but the hired aſſaſſins 
were reaſoners, who diſlingui/hed between the king and 
the queen. 2 f 
It was about ten at night, when the king, who 
muſt have been ſenſible that his life wa in danger, 
yielded to the entreaties of Mounier, and ſigned his 
pure and ſimple acceptation of the declaration of rights, 
and of the conſtitutional articles which had been pre- 
fented for his ſanction. The deputation immediately 
returned to the Aſſembly, when the preſident was ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed to find that almoſt all the members 
had left the hall; which was occupied by a motley and 
ferocious band of drunken women, and profligate ruf- 
us. He.requeſted the municipal officers of Ye 
„ 1 — 
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to call together, by beat of drum, all the deputies that 


could be found; and while this was doing he announ- ha 
ced to the people in the hall, the king's acceptation, ha 
which he held in his hand. The mob ſeemed pleaſed, to 
and preſſed round him in order to get copies of it: cle 
but ſo little were they aware of the nature and conſe- Na 
quence of this acceptation, that numbers of them aſk- anc 
cd if it would be zery advantageous ; while others ex- dee 
claimed, © Will that give bread to the poor people if tha 
Paris:? They ſoon after complained of being hung- pre 
ry, declaring that they had eaten nothing the Whole ſent 
day. M. Mounier was at a loſs how to fill ſo mary bel] 
mouths, without bread and without a miracle, at that day 
late hour of the night; he did not know that the duke che: 
of Orleans was a true providence to the Brigands : and ſure 
he was, therefore, not a little ſurpriſed to fee meat, I 
wine, andliquors brought in of a ſudden at every door hall, 
of the hall; while the deputies of the nation aſſiſted at lity 
the banquet of the PEOPLE-KING. whc 
Between eleven and twelve, an officer of the Paris com 
militia entered the Aſſembly, and informed the preſi- rem 


dent, that M. La Fayette was at a fmall diſtance from tend 
Verſailles.. M. Mounier requeſted M. Goui d'Arcy, what 


one of the members, to go and meet the general, and inter 
inform him of the king's acceptation, and requeſt at ever 
the ſame time that he would communicate it to his marc 


troops. In the interval that occurred between tlie ar- WM the | 


rival of the aid-de-camp and that of the general, the ſeek 


women who furrounded his chair entered into conver- calm 
| ſation with the preſident ; many of them expreſſed woul 
their regret at his having defended that naſty weto (ce Flanc 
vilain veto) and admoniſhied him to bexvare of the lau. vour 
, grace 


La Fayette, aware of the evil intentions of bis 2- WF paſs x 
my, had contrived to exact an oath, (probably from WM tion, 
the officers only, who anſwered for the men) that the) comn 
would reſpect the National Aſſembly and the law, m rabea 
defiance of which they had marched, and obey the bating 
king, whom they came to force from his blood-flained BI not h 
manſion. That general becomes an object of pitj; WW ſcope 
who places bimſelf between ſtupidity and perfidy, af 
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who cannot obtain indulgence without forfeiting 
eſteem. In fact, if the marquis de la Fayet*e-had not 
had certain natural claims to indulgence, he ſhould ' 
have been aſked why he did not make his army ſwear 
to drive away the .Brigands and -Poiſſardes, and to 
clear the reſidence of his ſovereign and the feat of the: 
National Aſſembly of the ferocious bands of thieves. 
and ruffians by which. they were infeſted ? It was in- 
deed the duty of the Aſſembly itſelf, to have declared 
that general an enemy to his country; who had the 
preſumption to march againſt the king and the repre- 
ſentatives of the people. But it was deſtined, that re- 
bellion ſhould have its full ſcope on this diſgraceful 
day, and that the ſpirit of revolt ſhould meet with no 
check from the adoption of reſolute and deciſive mea- 
ſures either by the court or the National-Aſſembly., _ 
It was near midnight. when. La Fayette entered. the 
hall, and aſſured the preſident,.:that the oaths of fide- 
lity and obedience; he had exacted from his troops, 
who had alſo ſworn neither to commit nor ſuffer the 
commiſſion of any act of violence, were ſufficient to 
remove all the apprehenſions which their arrival might 
tend to excite. M. Mounier very properly aſked him, 
what was the object of ſuch a viſit, avd what were the 
intentions of his army? La Fayette replied, that what- 
| ever had been the motives which had induced them ts - 
| march to Verſailles, ſince they had promiſed to obey - 
| the king and the National Aſſembly, they would not 
ſeek to impoſe any law; that, nevertheleſs, in order to 
calm in ſome degree the diſcontent of the people, it 
| WH would probably be of uſe to remove the regiment of 
Flanders, and to make'the king ſay a few words in fa- 
vour of the patriotic cockade!! !-To the eternal diſ- 
grace of the Aſſembly they ſuffered this language tao 
paſs not only without diſplaying any mark of indigna- - 
tion, but without even daring to make the ſmalleft - 
comment thereon. The thundering eloquence of Mi- 
nbeau, which had been ſucceſsfully exerted in repro-.- | 
" Wh bating the collection of the troops under Broglio, was 
© WH dot heard on this memorable night, when it had a 
p Cope for diſplay fo much more ample ; all the popular 
ERS Be ee 
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leaders were filent, while a band of civic ruffians were 
advancing to beſiege their own hall, and the palace of 
their ſovereign; and this. circumſtance alone, when 
contraſted: with their conduct on a fimilar occaſion, re- 


ferred to above, ſuffices to prove that they were either - 


the actual accomplices of the infurgents, or elfe hoped 
to profit by the inſurrection, in order to accompliſh 


their own views. 


La Fayette, on leaving the Aſſembly rejoined his ar- 


my, which he ſtationed on the Place d' Armes, at the 


entrance of the avenues, in the ſtreets, and in ſhort 


wherever they choſe to remain; he then went to the 


palace, and told the king tliat he had rather choſen to 


come and throw himſelf at his majeſty's feet / attended 
y taventy thouſand men) than to periſh on the Place 
de Greve. He added, that in other reſpects Paris was 


tranquil enough.. After this declaration he had a pri- 
vate conference with the king, to whom he aſſig ned ſo 


many motives for ſecurity, that the preſident of the 


National Aſſembly, attended by ſeveral of the mem- 
bers, having, in compliance with the*® requeſt of his 
majeſty, repaired to the palace, the king ſaid to him 
* Tt was my wiſh to be ſurrounded by the repre- 


ſentatives of the nation, and to profit by their advice, 
at the time I was to receive M. de la Fayette; but he 
| has arrived before you, and I have now nothing to ſay 


to you, except that it was never my intention to quit 


the palace, and that I will never ſeparate myſelf from 
the National Aſſembly.“ 8 


The preſident and the members returned to the hall 


about midnight, and eontinued the buſineſs of the A, 
ſembly, amidit the populace by whom they were ſur- 
rounded. As they were in fact only. waiting for the 
event, in order to gain time, they entered into a dil- 
cuffion upon the eriminal laws. The people howeva 
interrupted them every moment, with the cry of 
« Bread, Bread] not ſo many lang ſpeeches!” Not 
that there was a ſcarcity of Bread; for, the moment 
the troops arrived; they, were received with ſhouts of 


joy by the Brigands and the militia of Verſailles ; and 


immediately joined the dragoons, and that regiment 
N ws þ Bhs GS — 
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of Flanders which had been the object of ſo much 
alarm, and the pretext of this very infurrection. As 
the night was cold and rainy, the allied troops took — 
ſhelter in the public houſes, ſtables, coffee-houſes, and 
under the gate-ways, and in the courts of the houſes. 
An immenfe ſupply of bread and meat was diſtributed 
among them, together with a ſuperabundance of the 
ſtrongeſt liquors. La Fayette, who was a witneſs to 
the plenty and conviviality which prevailed in his ar- 
my, far from apprehending any evil conſequences from 
that circumſtance, conceived it to be an infallible 
ſymptom of their peaceable diſpoſition. Satisfied with _ 
the precautions he had taken, to place a few centinels, 
and to garriſon certain poſts with his Parifian guards, 
he went to the king, to whom he communicated the 
contagion of ſecurity. He made himſelf reſponſible 
for the good intentions of the militia, and for the 
maintenance of order during the remainder of the 
night, His aſſurances were ſo ſtrong as to quiet every 
apprehenfion; and, at two in the morning, his majeſ- 
ty was prevailed on to go reſt, When La Fayette left 
the king, he ſaid to the crowd who were waiting in 
the anti- chamber“ I have made him ſubmit to ſome 
ſacrifices, in order to ſave him.“ He, at the ſame . 
time, mentioned the precautions he had. taken, and 
expreſſed himſelf with ſo much tranquillity and con- 
tent, that he fucceeded in inſpiring all thoſe who heard 
him with the deſire of going to bed. Proud of his 
ſucceſs, he next conceived the idea of ſending the 
whole National Aſſembly to bed; he, accordingly, re- 
paired to their hall, and adminiſtered to the preſident 
the ſame potent ſoporifics which he had, ſo ſucceſs+ 
fully employed at the palace. But M. Mounier, 
though overcome with fatigue, having kept his poſt 
for eighteen hours, told the marquis, that if he en- 
tertained the ſmalleſt apprehenſion of a tumuit, he had 
but to ſpeak, and he would retain the members in 
their places till day. La Fayette, however, replied, 
that he was ſo certain of the good diſpoſition of the 
loldiery, and fo thoroughly convinced that no inter- 
ton” of the general tranquillity could poſſibly oe- 
| Le Cur, 
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cur, that he ſhould himſelf retire to reſt, The Aſſem 


bly was then adjourned, and all the members retired, Ny. 
except Barnave, Mirabeau, Petion, and ſonie other ¶ cou 
of the zealous demagogues, who would not quit the an e 


crowd that filled the hall and all the adioining apart. nine 
ments. Alone they reſtſted the ſoporif ©» of La Fayette, un 

. .and refuſed, like another Ulyſſes, to ſlecp on the edge be! 
of a rock. They watched all night ove: the vertan 

_ the flate 5 but, as they did not prevent the cru es lar [ 
the morning, but, ou the contrary remained © (io fi me 
ſpectators thereof, hiſtory muſt condemn tier pre fnce INT0 7 
at leaſt as nuch as the abſenſe of their fellow mente. 757765 
The conduct of La Fayette, on this occaſion, . is ipeak 
highly cxtiracriinary, and indeed ſeems to have been of th 
the cfect of uMatuauon. He well knew the crvc] and and c 
bloody 6ifroftion of that numerous crew of male ard the © 
female ruffians, Mo filled the whole city and its emi- Amo 
rons; and if he thought at all, he could not but en the Ne 
pea, knowing fo well as be did tlie motives and ob- ce, 
jects of their coming, that they would take ſome fatal celved 
advantage of his going to reſt. Nor were the National the ro 
Aſſembly at all excuſable in purſuing. his advice, know 9 
er life 


ing on what feeble grounds it was founded; and s 
they had ſo lately made no difficulty in fitting up and ich v 
watching a night for their own protection, they fl:ould to reſt 


not have hefitated in paying a ſimilar attention to the Preſen 

_ ſafety of their ſovereign at a moment of ſuch imm. sna 
nent danger, when his life, and the lives of his whole Wag 
family, were evidently at ſtake. In ſhort, had Iz = M 
Fayette been an actual accomplice of the Brigands 52 
11 


he could not have ſerved their purpoſe more effect 
ly than he did; ſo true it is, that in ſituations f im- 3 4 foi 
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ad heart. 3 
Amidſt ſuch perfidivuſneſs' of every kind; on that 
theatre, where fear and cowardice led weakneſs to 1b 


and reſolution which became her birth and ſtatiol. 
Surrounded by men, who were involved in conſterns 
tion and alarm, the queen preſerved a countenance ® 
which the tranquillity of unſhaken firmneſs was 8 


ww 
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Iy marked; nor did the errors and confuſion of her 
courtiers and attendants prevent her from betraying 
an extraordinary preſence of mind. During the eve- 
ing of the fifth of October, ſhe was ſeen to receive a 
number of perſons in her great cabinet, to all of whom 
ihe ſpoke with dignity aud force, communicating her 
aſurance to thoſe who were unable to conceal their 
alarms from her. TI know?®— ſaid ſhe “ that they are 
tome from Paris to aſt for my bende but I have learned 
tram my mother not to fear death, and I /hall meet it 
with firmneſs,” An officer of the Gardes-du-Corps, 
ſpeabing, with great ſeverity, and unguarded warmth, 
of this new attempt of the factious and ill-diſpoſed, 
ad of the tranſactions of the day, the queen turzed 
de converſation, but without appearing to intend it. 
A moment after, the turned to one of the deputies of 
le nobleſſe of Burgundy, and ſaid to him, in a low 
voice. I changed the converſation, becauſe I per- 
WT ccived a valet-de-chambre of the duke of Orleans in 
the room: how he came there I don't know.“ Not- 
WI ith ſtanding the horrors of her fituation, the hearing 
ber life repeatedly threatened, and her blood howled for, 
uch were her coolneſs and intrepidity, that ſhe retired 
jd se reſt at two o'clock and flept foundly. We ſhall 
ge preſently ſee her, in the hour of danger, diſplay the 
n. agnanimity of her mother; and if, with the fame 
le courage, ſhe had not the ſame ſucceſs, the reaſon is, 
chat Maria Thereſa had to deal with the nobility of 
is pee and the queen of France with the Beurgeoifie 
a Ot Paris. | | : | . 
From three in the morning till half paſt five, nothing 
tranſpired, and every thing ſeemed buried in the 
gloomy horror of the night. But yet the obſervation 
ot men who had leiſure and coolneſs to reflect amidſt 
the confuſion of this extraordinary ſcene could ſcarcel 
fall to be attracted, by the ſituation of the royal fami- 
y lulled into the moſt profound ſecurity, and ſleep- 
ing, without defence, in the midſt of a horde of aſſaſ- 
ns, reinforced with twenty thouſand troops, and that, 
on the word of a genera), who himſelf acknowledged, 
Wat he had only been induced to head, or my fol- 
5 „ 2 ba | owW, 
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/ low, his army, through the fear of being hanged on 
th Place de Greve! This was, probably, the firſt 
time that ſuch great fear inſpired ſuch great confidence: 
There were, however, ſome perſons, during this 
night, who did not partake of this ſecurity, and whom 
a ſpirit of precaution prevented from ſlecping. One, 
in particular, impelled by a ſecret inquietude, left his 
houſe, and walked towards the palace. This gentle. 
man, whoſe veracity cannot be queftioned, ſaw that 
the poſts were occupied by the ancient French guards 
and the militia of Verſailles, but that ttere was not 
one ſentifel more than uſual. He only found, ner 
the marble-court, a little hump-backed man on horſe 
back, who ſaid he was ſtationed there by the marquis 
de la Fayette, and who, when the gentleman expreſ- 
ſed his fears with regardffo the Brigands, added, * that 
he was reſponſible for every thing; and that tie men 
with the pikes and pointed caps knew him well.“ 
. © But”—purſued the gentieman “ finee your gene- 
ral is gone to bed, and the palace is left in a defence- 
lefs ſtate, what could you do in caſe the national 
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guards were wanted? The other replied—* There bp 
can be no danger till morning“ This obſervation fll- By - 
ed the gentleman with alarm, but he could find no Mund the 
one to whom he could impart his apprehenſions. Hep 1: 
. traverſed the Place d' Armes, the avenue of Paris, and vartm, 


the environs of the National Aſſembly. He ſaw large 


er, 

fires blazing, at ſhort diſtances from each other, ſur- nd Fog | 
rounded by groupes of Brigands and Poiſſardes, who NPponftitt 
were employed in cating and drinking. The hall of Had tak 
the Aſſembly was crowded with men and women, NPeginnit 
among whom were to be deſcried certain members of Wi, 
the popular party. The Paris militia were diſperſed u bis 


in every quarter of the town; and all the Rables and 

public-houſes of every denomination overflowed with 

them. Such was the ſituation of Verſailles from three 

in the morning until break of day. ; 

Quid moror? irrumpunt thalamo; comes additur ura 
Hortator ſcelerum Aux ELI DF s. . 

About fix o'clock, the different groupes united, andy 

after a ſhort time employed in previous arrangern ge 
l ruſſ 
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mſhed impetuouſly forward, in a body, towards the 
hotel of the Gardes-du-Corps, ſhouting and exclaim- 
ing, © Kill the Gardes-du-Corps ! No quarter!“ The 
hotel was forced in an inſtant; ſeveral of. the guards 
were maſſacred: the reſt, endeavouring to eſcape, 
were purſued. like wild beaſts; fifteen of them were 
tized and conveyed to the iron- gate of the court be- 
fore the palace, where part of them were inſtantly 
murdered, and the reſt only reſerved until the ruffians, 
who were debating on the ſubject, could agree as to 
the manner in which they ſhould be put to death. 
Before this point was ſettled, the grand body of the 


the hotel, joined their aſſociates at the iron-gate. 
They now ae, an entrance into all the courts, in 
preſence of the Paris militia, and, wholly unreſiſted by 
the centinals ſtationed by La Fayette, penetrated, ſome 
of them by the great ſtair-caſe, and others by the fide 
towards the chapel, into the interior apartments of 
the palace, and broke open that which was appropri- 
ated to the Cent Suifſzs. They had previouſly mur- 
red two of the life guards, Meſſieurs de Huttes and 


R aricourt, one of whom was poſted at the iron-gate, 
a the other under the arch-way. Their palpitatin 

; bodies were dragged under the windows of the king's 

e arment, where their heads were cut off by a mon- 
„armed with an axe, and wearing a long beard, 


ind a pointed cap of extraordinary height. This ſelf- 
onſtituted executioner, whoſe name was Nicholas, 
ad taken up the buſineſs from liking, and, from the 
eginning of the troubles, had. glofied in mangling 


„ nd beheading all the ſuſpected royaliſts that were put 
4 ito his hands. —It was the heads of theſe two gentle- 
er that were afterwards diſplayed in the ſtreets of 


etropolis. 2 | 3 e INT 3 ED 10Y > 
After the aſſaſſins had forced their way into the 
partment of the Cent-Suiſſes, and killed a third Garde- 
Corps, at the top of thie marble ſtaircaſe, they call- 
Laloud for the head of the queen; the whole palace 

| reſounded 


Irigands and Poiſſardes, having. completely pillaged 
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erlzilles, carried in triumph before the royal carri- _ 
ges, and exhibited to the ſavage inhabitants of the 
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reſounded with the horrid threats and ferocious ſhouts met 
of this execrable banditti; the Gardes-du-Corps form- 
ed a kind of barricade in their own apartment, and fel 
back towards the antichamber, called the Oei ! de Beif; 
but their barricade was foon broken down, and they 
were purſued from room to room. The centinel, M. 
DE MioMANDRE, who was ftationed at the outward 
door of the queen's apartments, defended the en- 
trance, with moſt heroic valour, until he had efec- 
tually given the alarm to thoſe within; when he found 
himſelf entirely overpowered, he called out, with 3 
loud voice, „Save the queen, her life is aimed at! 
ſtand alone againſt Zavo thouſand tigers“ He ſoon | 
after ſunk down covered with wounds, and was leſt eritic 
for dead; but recovering the uſe of his ſenſes he haf ap 
the good fortune to creep away unobſerved through the 
crowd; and it will afford pleaſure to all virtuow 


minds to know that he was afterwards cured of his h. 
wounds.—Brave and generous ſoldier ! who, amid by th, 
the growing baſeneſs and defection, preſervedſt un — 
tainted thy honour and fidelity; with grateful pride n 
does hiſtory conſecrate thy name, and hold thee fon mti. 
as a model and example to ſucceeding times, if an * 
ſuch ſhould unhappily occur, when ſimilar circum th 0 
ſtances ſhall call for ſimilar exertions ! The unhappy — 1 
queen, awakened by the efforts of her gallant protec — 
tor, flew, in her ſhift, through a long balcony place. _ 
before the windows of the interior apartment. li long 


had no ſooner left her own chamber, that it was el 
tered by a band of aſſaſſins (two of whom were me 
diſguiſed in women's cloaths) who, advancing to tl 
fide of her bed, drew aſide the curtains with thel 
pikes.”” - Rendered furious by the loſs of their vict! 
they haſtened back into the gallery, with the intentio 
| of forcing an entrance into the king's apartments, wig w. 
there can be little doubt but that the views of the O 3 
leans? faction would have been eflectually accomplil 
ed, by the murder of the royal family.“ 
The king, awakened by the noiſe, had fled througggtaled t. 
a private paſſage to the ueen's apartnient, in orde 
to fave her life, or to petith along with her. He bi 
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net by ſome of his guards, who eſcorted him back to 
his own chamber, where the queen was I arrived, 
ad the children were brought ſoon after. The guards 
were in the mean time hunted from place to place, 
arough all the purlieus of the palace, much in the 
ame manner as the Hugonots had been after the maſ- 
1 Whcre of Saint Bartholomew. A confiderable party 
„or thoſe who had been on duty in the interior part of 
. ue palace, had only time to barricade themſelves in 
me rooms adjoining the king's apartment, and being 

\Withcre compleatly encloſed, the ruffians who had beeu 
to the queen's chamber, having joined their aſſociates, 
were in the act of forcing open the doors. At this. 
critical moment, La Fayette and his officers fortunate- 
ly appeared, and -prevented the accompliſhment of 
their diabolical project. That general, awakened by 
the tumult, had ftarted from his bed, and mounting 
his horſe, rode towards the palace. Deeply affected 
by the fatal conſequences of his credulity and miſcon- 
duct, he addreſſed, with impaſſioned energy, the gre- 
nadiers of the French guards incorporated in the Paris 
militia z repreſented to them, in ſtrong terms, the dan- 
ger to which the life of their ſovereign was expoſed ; 
and offered himſelf as a victim to gratify. the rage of 
the populace, The grenadiers, feeling a momentary 
impulſe of returning loyalty, repaired to the palace, 
favoured the retreat of the Gardes-du-Corps to the 
apartment adjoining the king's chamber, where thoſe 
zallant men bravely reſolved to ſhed the laſt drop 6 
their blood in defence of their ſovereign, and reſtrain- 
d the fury of the aſſaſſins. Thoſe ruffians, however, 
though detected in the very acts of murder and treaſon, 
were reſpected by the grenadiers. Almoſt at the fame. 
aftant, La Fayette perceived the Gardes-du-Corps, 
who had been firſt ſeized and conducted to the tron 
gate, where the mob were deliberating on the mode of 
their death==thither the general ran, and, by ha- 
rnguing the populace, gained” time, until a Tecond 
iroop of grenadiers came that way. He immediately 
called to them“ Grenadiers””—faid he will you 
len ſuffer theſe brave Go be thus baſely murder- 
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,ed? I place them under your protection. Swear t 
me, on the faith ef a grenadier, that you will not ſuf 
fer them to be aſſaſſinated !”” The grenadiers took the 
_ oath required, and placed the Gardes-du-Corps in the 
. midſt of them. 1 E 22 a 
But, at ſome diſtance from thence, the populace 
who had quitted the palace, enraged at their diſz 
- pointment, and admirably ſeconded by-the militia of 
Verſailles, had ſeized another party of the Gardes. du 
Corps, and were preparing to maſſacre them. The 
. defire of rendering their execution more ſplendid and 
cruel, by murdering them under the windows of the 
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. king's apartment, fortunately proved the means ef and d- 
preſerving the lives of theſe devoted victims. A - Thi 
officer of the Paris militia reſcued eight of them that t! 
and among thoſe that remained were, ſome brigadien,M Corps 
grown grey in the ſervice, who thus addreſſed the ſur of the 
rounding crowd“ Our lives are in your hands; youll mined 
may put us to death; but the period of our exiſtence paris. 
will only experience a trifling abridgment, and we ſbal majef 
not die diſnonoured. — This ſhort harangue produced xt len 
a kind of revolution in the minds of the mob. An f capita 
ficer of the national guard, affected by the dignifedq the p: 
expreſſions and venerable air of theſe military veteran, ſed fo 
threw his arms round the neck of the oldeſt of then ple v 
and exclaimed—* We will never maſſacre ſuch bravo muſqi 
men as you !?? His example was followed by ſome off confir 
ther officers of the Paris militia. 8 On 
At that inſtant, the king, who, accompanied zu was n 
protected by La Fayette, had gone through the palacq itſelf 
.— his mind being fo occupied by the danger of hi the G 
guards, that it could dwell on no other ſabject tha grant 
that of recommending them to the mercy:of the crow them 
with aſſurances to all that. they were unjuſtly accu whic! 
vent to a balcony, and repeated the ſame interceſi deſtir 
ion to the mob below. The guards who were nes militi 
his perſon, anxious to ſave the lives of their comrades ſome 
. threw down their belts to the people, and, grounding that 
their arms, exclaimed, * Vive la nation!“ The co famil 
deſcenſion of the king, and the conduct of his guard * 
de | 


produced a tranſitory effect, by flattering the pri 
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md ſoftening the ferocity of theſe tigers, who now' 
made the courts of the palace, and the whole extent 
of the Place d' Armes, reſound with repeated cries of 
« Vive le roi! In a moment the victims, who were 
on the point of being maſſacred,. were embraced by 
the mob, and carried, in a kind of triumph, under the 
windows of the royal apartment; while the guards a- 
bove were invited to join their comrades. The invita- 
tion was accepted; and they were loaded with careſſes 
by that populace, who had ſo lately been anxious to 
aſſaſſinate them, and who, ſoon after, took a barba- 
zous pleaſure in expoſing them to every kind of inſult. 
and degradation. EE [if Sed 
Though the people had condeſcended to promiſe - 
that they would murder no. more of the Gardes-du-+ 
Corps, they did not loſe fight of the principal object 
of their enterprize z but inſiſted, in the moſt deter- 
mined manner, that the king ſhould fix his reſidenee at 
Paris, La Fayette communicated this demand to his 
majeſty, who, alarmed, ſolicited, preſſed on all fides, - 
at length complied, and promiſed to depart for the 
capital at noon. This promiſe was ſoon notified to all 
the parts of the crowd, by papers immediately diſper- 
ſed for the purpoſe ; and the acclamations of the peo- 
ple were anſwered by the diſcharge of cannon and 
muſquetry. His majeſty appeared at the balcony to 
confirm his promiſe. | | | 

On this ſecond; appearance, the joy of the Parifians : 
was no longer confined within bounds, but difplayed. 


itſelf under a thouſand hideous forms, They ſeized. 


* 


the Gardes · du · Corps, to whom they had ſo recently 
granted their lives, tore off their uniform, and made 

them put on the dreſs of the national guard; after: 
which they wete reſerved as priſoners, or hoſtages, 

deſtined to embelliſh the triumph of the victors. The 
militia of Paris and that of Verſailles continued, for 
ſome hours, to congratulate each other in a manner 
that was peculiarly inſulting to their ſovereign and his- 
— The monſter, with the pointed cap and long 
beard, whom we have before noticed, ſtrutted about. 
the. place before the palace, oftentatiouſly exhibiting 
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his face and hands, covered with the blood of the 
_ Gardes-du-Corps, and lamenting that he had been 
brought to Verſailles to cut off only two heads. But 
nothing could equal the inhuman delirium of the Poiſ. 
ſardes; three of them avere ſeated on the body of a mur- 
dered Garde-du-Corps, eating, or rather devouring, the 
NReſh of his horſe, evhich their companions tut up and 
prepared for them; auhile the Pariftans avere dancing 
around. them lil By their tranſports, their gcſtures, 
their inarticulate and barbarous cries, Lewis the Six 
teenth, who beheld them from his window, might 
have fancied himſelf Ring of the cannibals, and of all 
the Anthropophagi of the New World. 

_ "Soon after, the mob and the militia, as if anxious to 

encreaſe their intoxication by a freſh inſtance of ſuc- 
ceſs, roared out, with the utmoſt violence and inde- 
cency, for the queen, La Fayette, accordingly, went 
for her. She heſitated a moment, and aſked if her 
preſence were. nece ſſary to appeaſe the people? He 
aſſured her it was.“ Then“ ſaid ſhe “ I would 
go, even if I were ſure that I went to execution.“ She 
accordingly appeared in the balcony, accompanied by 
the dauphin and his ſiſter 3. but twenty thouſand voices 
inſtantaneouſly exclaimed, ** No children!“ She there- 
fore ſent the children away, and remained in the bal- 
cony alone. Then her air of dignified majeſty in this 
ſtate of humiliation; and this proof of her courage in 
an obedience ſo perilous . for in the depoſitions given 
before the Chatelet it is teſtified, that anyftets cuerey 
at that very time, en levelled in the crowd, quhich ap- 
peared to the deponents to be pointed diredly at the guten 
— ſoftened, by dint of ſurpriſe, - the ferocity of the 
mob; and ſhe was received with univerſal applauſe. 

After the king and queen had retired to prepare for 
their removal to the metropolis, a conſiderable degree 
of agitation was diſcernible upon the Place d' Armes, 
among the factious, who were in deſpair at having 
miſſed their blow; and the demagogues, who were in 
raptures at this laſt victory of the people. Liſts of 
proſcription were induſtriouſſy circulated among — 
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mob, on which were inſcribed the names of the moſt 
xirtuous members of the Aſſembly. . | | 
The duke of Orleans, who muſt be conſidered as © 
the author of theſe diſturbances, had paſſed the pre- 
ceding evening at Paſſi, in company with madame de 
dillery, whither his emiſſaries and couriers were con- 
tinually arriving from Verſailles, with the news of what 
was paſſing at the palsce and at the National Aſſem- 
bly, In the morning, between the hours of fix and 
ſeven, he was himſelf preſent in diſguiſe among the 
mob who were deſtined to attack the palace, and to 
whoſe leaders he-was revealed by certain diſtinguiſhing - 
marks or ſignal. The principal ſervice which this 
illuſtrious miſureant intended to perform, was, from 
his intimate knowledge of the interior palace, to lead 
the banditti by the neareſt way to the royal apartments; 
in which caſe, it has been ſuppoſed, and the juſtice of 
the ſuppoſition cannot reaſonably be doubted, that all 
that part of the royal family would have been inſtantly 
acrificeds Fortunately, however, his heart, accord- 
ing to its uſual cuſtom, is ſaid to have failed when he: 
arived;. at the ſoene of action; and he accordingly / 
unk away from his aſſociates, whoſe numbers, vio- 
ence, and ferocity, might poſſtbly tend to encreaſe his 
terror Mirabeau, enraged- at what he conſidered 
ſuch ſhameful conduct in his, patron, is reported to 
bave made the following ſarcaſtic obſervation, That 
man -conſtantly carries a cocked -piſto} loaded with 
miſchief in his hand, but his cowardice-is ſo extreme 
that he never can draw the trigger. The duke d' Ai- 
zulllon, it is alſo confidently affirmed, was one of the 
perſons whe mixed with the mob, diſguiſed in woman's : 
apparel ; a circumſtance which juſtifies the ſuſpicions | 
which have been before thrown out, of the purity of 
thoſe: motives which influenced the ſacrifices he volun- 
* made on the night of the fourth of Auguſt. 
At eight o'clock in the morning, and before he had 
aver: his word to follow the rebels to Paris, the king 
bad expreſſed, to ſome of the deputies of the nobility, 
bis earneſt wiſh to have all the members of the Nation- 
A Aſſembly around bim, in order that they might = . 
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_ fiſt him with their advice at ſo alarming a criſis.” Theſe 


deputies haſtened to the preſident's apartments, who 


nad juſt been awakened by a perſon that brought him 


a note from one of the members, couched in theſe 


terms —“ In th name of God, ſave my brother, whom 
Ihe people are about to maſſacre ;** on their way, the 
_ deputies requeſted ſome of their aſſociates whom they 


met to repair to the palace; they even went to the 
hall, where having found a conſiderable number of 
members-afſembled, they communicated to them the 


king's defire, in the name of the preſident. Mirabeau 


obſerved, * That the preſident could not make them go 
to: the. palace, without deliberating.** The galleries, 


filled with the dregs of the capital, ſupported. their 


friend Mirabean, and declared that the members ſhould 
not quit the hall. GH SES ESE 

About ten o'clock the preſident took the chair, and 
formally announced the king's defire z when Mirabeau 
ſaid “ That it was beneath the dignity of the Aﬀembly 
to go to the king; that the palace of the ſovereign was 


no place for debate; that their deliberations would be 
expoſed to ſuſpicion ;. and that it would be ſufficient 


to ſend a deputation of fix - and- thirty members. 
This obſervation was equally. marked by folly and 


hypocriſy. To talk of the dignity of the Aſſembly, 
_ atter it had been reduced to the loweſt poſſible ebb of 


degradation; after it had baſely ſubmitted to be dicta- 
ted to, to have laws-impoſed on it, by the meaneſt and 
moſt profligate miſcreants in the kingdom; after it had 


ſuſtained all thoſe-infults which had reduced it almoſt 


below-contempt, to talk of its dignity was to inſult 
the common ſenſe of mankind } Befides, could it be 
deemed derogatory to that A to wait on the chief 
of the nation? Or was dignity alone to be conſulted 
at ſuch a time? The king was on the point of being 


| forcibly. car ried off from his palace, and perbaps maſ- 
facred; he afked for aſſiſtance and advice, and they 


pretended to dread the influence of his authority, when 
he was not'even ſure of his life !- The king, too, by 
imploring the aid of the Aſſembly, furniſhed them 


with an opportunity: of proving that they were not u. 


league 
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league with the Brigands - and ſome of N ende * 


whoſe addreſs was not equalſto their evil deſigns, made 
them, by refuſing to comply with his requeſt, loſe that 
opportunity. The prefident, M. Mounier, in vain 
proteſted againſt the refuſal ; in vain did he infiſt that 
their dignity conſiſted in difcharging their duty; that 
they had no duty to fulfil that was more ſacred" than 
that of attending the king in the hour of danger; and 


that if they neglected to fulfil it, they would ſubject 
themſelves to eternal reproach ; they did not attempt 
to anſwer his arguments, but contented themſelves: 


with dividing the houfe, when the majority voted for 
the deputation, e BP | inn 

As they were employed in ſelecting the members 
who were to compoſe it, they received information, 
that his majeſty, reduced to the laſt extremity; had 


engaged to accompany the Brigands and Pariſian he- 


toes to the eapital. Without enquiring into the eir - 
cumſtances which had induced the king to adopt a 
reſolution ſo: extraordinary, that ſame Mirabeau who 


had infiſted that fix-and-thirty deputies were ſufficient 


for him, in the hour of peril, now propoſed that he 
ſhould have an hundred to witneſs his captivity 3 and, 
though he had refuſed to be one of the members of the 
ſirſt deputation, which might have been expoſed to 
{ome danger in affiſting the king, he offered himſelf as 


one of the ſecond; which was only deſtined to degrade. 


his majeſty, by ſwelling the train of his conquerors. 
He, at the ſame time, moved, though without ſucceſs,” 
that an addreſs to the provinces ſhould be publiſhed- 
by the Aſſembly, to tell them tbat the weſſel of the 


fate vas about te ruſh forward avith greater rapidity 


than eder, toavards its regeneration.» Mounier de- 
dares, that the joy of Mirabeau, Barnave, and others 
of the moſt violent leaders, was ſo extreme, as to be- 
come indecently apparent; whilſt the members on the 
other ſide, expecting every moment to be ſurrounded 
with an armed rabble, trembled for their lives, and 


dared not utter a word. To paſs away the time, it 


was decreed, that the National Aſſembly was inſepa- 
nble from the king; after which any trifling . 
E. ä | t 
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that could be thought of was brought forward, to af. 
ford ſome appearance of debating until the buſineſs at, 
the palace was entirely over. | | 
It was one o'clock before the king left Verſailles, 
and the mob had, for ſome time, expreſſed, in loud 
murmurs, their diſcontent at the delay. The proceſ. 
ſion which now commenced has been. juſtly charac- 
terized as one of the moſt degrading: and melancholy 
of which there is any record in hiſtory, The ſove- 
reign of one of the greateſt, . moſt powerful, and moſt 
ſplendid monarchies in the univerſe, governing a peo- 
ple long and far renowned for arriving. near the ſum- 
mit of civilization, learning, arts and ſcience ; a na- 
tion, likewiſe, particularly famed for the valour, ge- 
neroſity, and rare attention to honour,. which has diſ. 
tinguiſhed its nobility, through a courſe of ages; and 
yet this ſovereign, without a foreign invaſion or war: 
without any: avozved domeſtic competitor. for his 
throne ;.and even without any acknowledged rebellion. 
of his ſubjects, was, in the. face of day, with his queen 
and family, dragged from his palace, and led captive, 
in ſavage triumph, by bands of the meaneſt and moſt: 
contemptible ruffians and profligates, of both ſexes, in 
his dominions!!! | Ee | | 


At the head of the-proceſſion:marched the: main bo- 


by of the Paris militia, every /oldier carrying a loaf 
fixed to the point of his bayonet." Then followed thoſe 
modern furies, the Poiſſardes, drunk with jo and 
wine, carrying branches of trees decorated with rib- 
bands; ſome of them ſat aſtride on the cannon; others 
were on horſeback, having · on their heads the hats be- 
longing to the Guardes-du-Corps: a part wore cuiral- 
ſes, before and behind; and-another part were armed 
with ſabres and muſkets... They were ſurrounded by 
the multitude. of Brigand and Parifian workmen ; and 
in the midſt of them marched. two ruffians, with na- 
ked arms ſtained with human blood, bearing long 
pikes, to the ends of which were fixed the mangled 
beads of the two life-guards who had been- murdered. 
in the morning; and theſe, it is ſaid, were frequent!y 
and defignedly exhibited before the windows of — 
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cariage which conveyed the royal captives, whoſe 
ears were deſtined to be ſhocked, not leſs than their 
eyes, by the moſt obſcene, ſavage, and horrid exhreſ- 
fons, uſed by the beaſts of women, in the hearing of 
the queen. „„ | „„ 
A number of carts loaded with corn and flour, 
which the mob had feized at Verſailles, formed a con- 
roy, which was followed by the grenadiers, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of the Gardes-du-Corps, whoſe lives 
the king had redeemed, Theſe gallant men, treated as: 
captives, were diſarmed, and marched, one by one, on+ 
foot, and with their heads uncovered, Before, behind, 
and on either fide of the royal carriages, were the dra- 
goons, the regiment of Flanders, and the Cent-Suiſſes. 


The king was accompanied by the queen, the reſt of 


the royal family, two prelates of the council, and the 
governeſs of his children. | Ft . 
As if this proceſſion were not, of itſelf, a ſufficient 


inſult and degradation to fallen majeſty, a journey of 


four leagnes was protracted to fix hours. Their de- 
parture from Verſailles was celebrated by the miltia of 
that place and of the capital, by a general diſcharge of 
muſquetry, “ as a mark of triumph after gaining a 
battle.” At certain fixed diſtances the whole proceſ- 
lon ſtopped, and the diſcharges were repeated, when. 


the Poiſfardes, quitting their canon and their horſes, 


formed themſelves into circtes around the mangled? 
heads of the Gardes-4u-Corps, which they contem- 
pated with ferocious joy, and immediately before the 
king's carriage, where they danced ; uttered the moft : 
borric yells ; embraced the military partners of their 
mes, and fang licentious ſongs, the unvaried. bur- 
den of which was, (e Poict le houlanger, la boulangere, 
et l: petit mitron ! On the high road, not far from 
Pſy, ſtood the duke of Orleans, like the great father 
ot fin, contemplating, with malignant joy, the fatal 
effects of his own infernal machinations? g |. 
Such was the manner in which Lewis the Sixteenth, 


wing of France, was forced from the refidence- of his 


nceſtors by the murderers of his ſervants; and con- 
eyed, by à rebel army, a captive to his „ 3 
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Haæc finis Priami fatorum, hic exitus. 
It was feven o'clock when the proceſſion reached 
the gates of Paris; the royal family were immediately 
conducted to the town-houſe, amidſt the ſhouts and 
cries of a mad populace, who had been waiting ſeve- 
ral hours for their prey. The king was harangued by 
Moreau de Saint Mery; who expoſtulated at large on 
the inviolable loyalty and fidelity of the Parifians, of 
which, it muſt be confeſſed, they had juſt given a no- 
table example. After paſſing a conſiderable time at 
the town hall, their majeſties were conducted to the 
old palace of the Louvre, which had remained unin- 
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habited ſince the days of Lewis the Fourteenth, ard 
where not the ſmalleſt preparation had been made for- 


their reception. Monſieur and his conſort eſtabliſhed 
their reſide nce at the Luxembourg. The city was il. 
luminated, and the remainder of the night was paſſed 
by the Parifians in teſtifying their joy at the victory 
they had obtained over their ſovereign, by indulging 
in every exceſs of licentiouſneſs; while the heads of 
the two Gardes-du-Corps: were eftentatiouſly diſplay- 
ed, in all the ſtreets of the capital. 

When all the circumſtances of horror and iniquity, 
preceding and attending the diſgraceful: tranſactions 
of the ſixth of October, are conſidered, it appears al- 


moſt impoſſible that men could be found with minds 
ſo ſtrangely formed as to contemplate the ſcene with 


joy and exultation. Vet doctor Price ſeems to hare 
regarded it as the laudable effort of a people . indignant 
and reſolute, ſpurning at ſlavery, and demanding . 
berty with an irreſiſtible voice: their king led in tri- 
umph, and an arbitrary monarch furrendering him- 
ſelf to his ſubjects. —This.rhapſody, (for what other 
denomination can it deſerve ?) is marked by falſchood 
and miſrepreſentation. No one feature of liberty! 
to be diſcerned in the machinations of the faction that 
- projected, or in the proceedings of the mob that con- 
ducted, this abominable triumph. Liberty —ſays 
the citizen of Geneva -muſt always follow the fate oi 
the laaus it muſt reign or periſh with them.“ But, in 
this inſtance, the laws were diſobeyed; all the — 
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ted authorities oppoſed ; and the firſt principles of that 
declaration of rights, which the French themſelves 
conſidered as the pledge and furety of their liberty, 
violated. We have ſeen, in the firſt place, the ſeat of 
municipal juſtice invaded; next, the conſtitutional 
commander of the military threatened and controlled; 
and, laſtly, the perſon of the monarch, ſo ſolemnly 
proclaimed ſacred and inviolable, attacked; his refi- 
dence, and the feat of the National Aſſembly, forci- 
bly entered; his lawful defenders barbarouſly murder- 
ed, and himſelf and family dragged, in captivity, to 
the capital! In ſhort, every part of theſe proceedings 
was marked by a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs abſolutely de- 
ſtructive of all rational freedom. Liberty, heaven born 
goddeſs! eternal object of our veneration ! it was not 
at thy ſhrine, unſtained by the blood of virtue, the 
baſe Pariſians bowed their guilty heads! — No, the baſe 
detractors robbed thee of thy name, and gave it to an 
hideous idol of their own creating! | | 
+ The application of the epithet arbitrary to the un- 
happy Lewis, at this period, is an inſult to common 
ſenſe, and could only be uten as a neceſſary ſanction 
to the exultation expreſſed by the preacher at ſeeing 
him led in triumph. Deſpoiled not only of every part 
of his power which conld be employed to the preju- 
dice of the national welfare, but ſtripped-even of ma- 
ny of thoſe prerogatives which were eſſentially condu- 
cive to the real intereſts of the nation, this unfortu- 
nate monarch, ſo far from being deſpotic, was himſelf 
the victim of deſpotiſm !—Strong, indeed, muſt be 
the current of prejudice, when even the pulpit is proſ- 
| Ututed to the propagation of calumny ! 

Whatever might have been the intentions of either 
party in producing the riots of the 5th and 6th- of Oc- 
tober, the removal of the king to-the-metropolis was, 
for the moment, productive of the happieſt conſe- 
quences, It ſatisfied the ſuſpicious and unquiet minds 
of the Paxiſians; it brought their ſovereign more im- 
mediately in connexion with them, and ſtrengthened 
in ſome degree the bands of union: nay, chimerical 
as it may appear, the ſuperſtitious fancy of the po- 

; . .pulace, 
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pulace, that the preſence of the king would terminate 


'the famine, was in ſome degree realiſed. 'The abun- 
dance and profuſion which always agcompany a court, 
procured {ome relief to the indigent ; and the conſci- 
ouſneſs of the ſupply that would be neceſſary, ſerved 
to repleniſh the impoveriſhed markets. | 
The ariſtocratic party connected with the court, 
were the perſons who manifeſted the deepeſt regret 
on this occaſion. If they really entertained any deſign 
of conveying the king to a diſtant part, it was frul- 


trated by this meaſure; and, independent of this, 


they had cauſe to be apprehenſive of the fury of the 
populace, ſhould any incident happen to excite their 
ardent and ſanguinary reſentment. X 
In the afſembly itſelf, notwithſtanding the vote 
which declared the legiſlative body to be inſeperable 
from the perſon of the. monarch, ſome objections were 
ſtrongly infiſted on againſt the projected removal; and 
indeed the ſequel evinced them to be but too well 
founded, It was ſaid, that the deputies would no 
longer be the legiſlators of the nation; they muſt obey 
te arbitrary mandates of the populace, and even the 
Freedom of debate would be anihilated. To remove 
their ſcruples, a letter was directed to them by the 
king, inviting them to reſume their ſeſſion in the me- 
tropolis; and this was powerfully ſeconded by a de- 
putation from the citizens of Paris. By the mouth ct 
their ſpeaker, M. Briſſot, the citizens profeſſed “ their 
joy at the expected removal of the repreſentative bo- 
dy;“ they pledged themſelves by a ſolemn oath * to 
protect the perſons of the deputies, and the freedom 
of debate ;*” they intimated that they had forwarded 
an addreſs to all the provinces and communities of 
France, to ſatisfy them relative to the late proceed- 
ing; to aſfure them that the commune of Paris was 
- actuated by the moſt perfect loyalty to the king, the 
moſt inviolable obedience to the national aſſembly, 
and a ſincere paternal regard to all the :municipalitics 

of the kingdom. n 

Though this addrefs might probably diminiſh the 
fears of a part oſ the aſſembly, and certainly hates 
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their removal; yet the apprehenſions of the ariſtocra- 
tic part of that body were not removed by theſe emp- 
ty profeſfions. Numberleſs paſſports were ſolicited 
on various excuſes; and among theſe ſame deſert- 
ers from the popular cauſe were obſerved with re- 
gret. M. Mounier and count Lally Tolendal retired 
in diſguſt, Many of the high ariſtocratic members 
took refuge in other countries, where they applied 
themſelves indefatigably to what is always a deftruc- 
tive meaſure, that of exciting a foreign war againſt 
their country ; and by this fatal ſtep brought ultimate 
ruin upon their king, their country, and themſelves, 
To prevent, however, as much as poſſible fimilar emi- 
grations, the national afſembly decreed, “ that paſſ- 
ports to the members ſhould be only granted for a 
ſhort and limited period; and that as to unlimited 
paſſports on account of ill health, they ſhovId not be 
granted till ſubſtitutes were elected; that in future all 
ſubſtitutes ſnould be elected by the citizens at large, 
or by their repreſentatives, without any regard to or- 
ders; and that eight days after the firſt ſeſſion at Pa- 
ris, a call of the houſe ſhould be inſtituted!“ 

A proclamation aſcertaining the rights of citizens 
was next decreed ; the power of originating laws was 
exeluſively confined to the aſſembly; and the execu- 
tive power was prohibited the liberty of creating or 
ſuppreſſing poſts or offices without an act of the legiſ- 
lature. The power of laying taxes was alfo veſted ex- 
clufvely in the repreſentatives of the peo le; the re- 
ſponfibility of miniſters was eſtabliſhed ; and the per- 
nicious phraſeology in the proclamations and other 
acts of the king, © ſuch is our pleaſure,” &c. was 
aboliſhed, The title of the king was changed from 
„the king of France,” to that of “ king of the 
French,“ as more expreſſive of the office, which is a 
king or ruler of men, and not of the ſoil or territory. 
Some" difficulty aroſe reſpecting: the title of king of 
Navarre; for that-petty ſtate, conſidering itſelf rather 
as the ally than as'a part of the empire, had not ſent 
repreſentatives to the national aſſembly. "The depu- 
7 the great provinces, however, ſtrenuouſly op- 
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poſed this title, and aſſerted that the king might 


well be ſtyled count of Provence, duke of Britany, kiny 
of Corſica, as king of Navarre: it was therefore agreed 
to expunge the title. 


Tranquillity however was by no means perfectly re. 


ſtored; and to- repeat the vague and idle reports that 
every day were ſpread, to the alarm of the people, 
would require volumes: for ſeveral nights the houſes 
of individnals were marked with chalk, and the co- 
lours, it was faid, denoted whether they were to be 
plundered, burnt, or the inhabitants murdered. In this 
ſtate of ſuſpicion and ferment, innumerable reports, 


| ſome true, ſome falſe, the foundations of which have 
never yet been completely explored, were induſtriouſ. 
Ty propagated : among others, was a rumour which re- 


Preſented the duke d' Orleans as harbouring criminal 
defigns upon the crown, or the regency at leaſt. The 
marquis de la Fayette, who was always forward in e- 
very thing that might contribute to the union of order 
and good government with the bleſſings of liberty, un- 
dertook to perſuade the duke to withdraw himſelf 


from the public for at leaſt a ſhort time. He was in- 


veſted with ſome public commiſſion, rather nominal 
than real, and ſolicited from the aſſembly a paſſport 
for England. The count de Mirabeau, and ſome o- 
thers of the more intimate friends of the duke, oppo- 
ſed ſtrenuouſly his retiring, as more likely to give cre- 
dit to the reports againſt him than to diſprove them; 
but he. choſe to retire from the ſcene of difficulty and 
danger. At Boulogne his highneſs was ſtopped by the 


municipality, notwithſtanding his paſſport, and detain- 
ed till ſet free by a ſubſequent order of the aſſembly. 


On the 19th of October the repreſentatives of the 


French nation held their firſt ſeſſion at Paris. A depu- 


tation from the commune waited on them immediate- 
ly with the congratulations of the city, at the head gf 
which were M. Bailly the mayor, and the marquis de 


la Fayette. After the anſwer of the preſident, which 


was interrupted by peals of applauſe, the count de Mi- 


rabeau embraced the opportunity to preſs a vote of 
thanks to the mayor and the commander of the * 
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1! zuards ſor their eſſential ſervices to the nation, and 
« thus (he ſaid) to ſignalize their firſt ſeſſion in the me- 
tropolis, by a public a& of juſtice, which was calcula- 
ted to confirm the authority of the civil powers, and 
to repreſs the falſe zeal of imprudent friends, as well 
33 the malignant deſigns of the enemies of freedom.“ 
The vote of thanks was decreed amidſt the loudeſt ac- 


camations, and the ſeſſion of that day concluded, con- 


trary to general expectation, without the ſmalleſt dif- 
turbance. WD | | 


Neither this act of reſpe& towards the magiſtracy of 


the city, however, nor the departure of the duke 
G Orleans, could entirely prevent the horrors of maſ- 


acre and inſurrection ; and the aſſembly had ſcarcely 


been eſtabliſhed two days at Paris, before a moſt atro- 
cious murder, committed almoſt in its very preſence, 


obliged them to adopt a ſtronger meaſure to prevent 
civil outrage and bloodſhed, On the 21ft of October an 


unfortunate baker, of the name of Francois, who reſi- 
ded in the ſtreet Marche Palu, cloſe to the Archeveche, 


where the aſſembly at that period was convened, was 


fiogled out as the victim of popular phrenſy. Aſter 
having ſerved out his uſual quantity of bread in the 
morning, he found his door ſtill befieged by ſeveral 
perſons who had not yet been able to obtain a ſupply. 


Among theſe was a woman, who is ſaid to have borne 


2 particular enmity againſt the unfortunate baker, and 


who iniſiſted on ſcarching the houfe for bread, On en- 
tering, ſhe found three ivaves which the journeymen 
had reſerved for their own uſe ; and ſnatching up one 


of them in her hand, ſhe raiſed the imurious vutcry, | 


that Francois had reſerved a part of the proviſion 
1 . . *9 4 1 

which ought to have been diſtributed for the uſe of the 

poor, and that he was a monopoliſt and a monſter. 


The complaint was no fooner made public than an im- 


menſe mob was collecte ]; the baker was dragged for- 
cihly to the Greve; and there, notwithitanding all the 
efforts of the municipality in kis favour, he was 
hanged. | 

So outrageous 2 e of authority, ſo compleat 
2 ſubverſion of law and inſtice, could not efcape the 
| Us: * pointed 
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pointed notice of the legiſlature. The firſt movement 


of popular fury, on their deliverance from deſpotiſm, 
might ſeem excuſable; but the populace of Paris had 
now reached the ſummit of licentiouſncfs and injuſtice, 
They had erected themſclves into a power ſuperior to 
the magiſtrates; and unleſs ſome deciſive meaſure waz 
taken, there was danger that the repreſentative body 
itſeif would no lor ger be able to maintain its authority, 


An act was immediately paſſed for the prevention and 
the diſperſion of riot, which authoriſed the magiſtrates, 


on any number of perſons aſſembling, to call in the 
aid of the military, and to proclaim martial law, A 
red flag was to be diſplayed from the principal win- 
dow of the town-houſe ; and from that moment all ab 
fem blies of the populace, with or without arms, were 


to be conſidered as criminal. Should the mob reſuſe 


to diſperſe on being required by the magiſtrates, the 
military were then to act on the affenſive ; thoſe who 
c{caped might be arreſted ; and if unarmed, and they 
had been guilty of no act of violence, they were to be 


impriſoned far cne year; if found in arms, they were 
declared liable to three years impriſonment; and if 
they had committed any violence, were judged guilty 


of a capital offence, To give effect and vigour to this 
law, the committee of re{earch was ordered to make 


all neceflary inquiries into treaſonable offences; and 


the conſtitutional committee to form a plan as ſoon as 
poſſible of a tribunal for the trial of all crimes af /eze- 
nation; and in the mean time this power was for the 


preſent veſted in the coart of the Chatclet. 


Theſe efforts of the aſſembly were vigorouſly ſecon- 
ded by the municipality. The murderer of Francis 
was arreſted on the very day on which he committed 


the crime; and on the following day Was exccutc. 
with another untortunate perſon who was allo convict 


ed of exciting ſedition, The king and queen iſympi- 
thiſed in the diſtreſs of the unfortunate widow of Fran- 


cois; by the hands of the duke de Liancourt they {ent 


two thouſand crowns ; the commune alio ſent a depu- 
ation with a preſent to her; his remains were de- 
cently interred at the public expence ; and the BY 
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and the W undertook to become the ſponſors at 
the baptiſm of the child with which his widow was 
pregnant at the time of his death, 
The ſame diſpoſition to violence, the ſame prone- 
neſs to ſuſpicion, that appeared in the capital, was no 
is active in the provinces. At Alencon, the viſcount 
Caraman, who had been ſent thither by marthal Con- 
tades with a detachment-of horſe, was on the point of 
being deſtroved by the populace, on a moſt improp- 
able rumour that he was inimical to the revolution. 
And-at Vernon, a M. Planter, deputy of the commune 
at Paris, who had been ſent by the magiſtrates to pur- 
chaſe corn, was ſeized by the mob, and after a mock 
tral, the fatal cord was twice fixed round his neck; 1 
when Mr Neſham, a young Fnchihman who happen- - 40 
& to be in the town, oppoſed bimiſelf fingly to the | 
violence of the populace, and reſcued from inſtant 
death a reſpectable memnher of ſociety. For this noble 
act of courage and humanity, Mr Neiham was ho- 
noured with the firſt civic croven which was ever de- 
creed in France: and was preſented by the magiſtrates 
of Paris with a ſword, on which was engravcn the ha- 
nourable teſtimony of having faved the life of a French 
otizen, At Lanion, a town in Britany, alfo, ſome 
gentlemen who had been ſent from Breſt for the pur- 
chaſe of provifions incurred a fimilar danger with M. 
Planter. A detachment, however, of the national 
guard from Breſt ſoon reſtored order and tranquility, , 
and obliged the inhabitants of Lanion to make ſatis- 
factior for the outrages they had committed. 
The next important object which occupied the atten- 
tion of the legiſlative body, was to reform and organize 
the repreſentation of the kingdom. A plan was pro- 
poſed by the abbe Sicyes for this purpoſe, in which we 
equally admire tl ingenuity of the projector, and his 
nduftry in completing it. The ancient diviſion of the 
kingdom into provinces, each poſſeſſing what is term- 
ed its peculiar rights, each governed by peculiar laws, 
and each forming in itſelf a little kingdom, with its own - 
parliament, its own metropolis, its own iuriſdiction, 
Was found to be productive of a rivalſhip and jealouſy, 
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which nothing but the ſtrong arm of deſpotiſm could 
coerce. In the preſent glow of patriotiſm, the pre. 
lent tranſport of liberty, the minds of men were dilpo. 
ſed to ſacrifices and renunciations; but there was the 
utmoſt reaſon to apprehend, that fhould this auſpicious 
criſis not be improved, fhould the generous feelings 
of the moment be ſuffered to ſubſide, thoſe petty lo. 
cal prejudices which weaken and disjoint a ſtate wund 
again revive ;z and as every government which approach- 
es the repubiican form is naturally weaker than that 
which partakes of abſolute monarchy, they could ory 


revive to diſtract, and perhaps diſmember, the empire, 


Beſides the radical divifion into provinces, the king- 
dom was divided fantaſtically and irregularly upon o- 
ther principles, It Was. divided into governments, a- 
greeably to the military order; into generalit ies, ac- 
cording to the order of adminiſtration; into dioceſes, 


aggording to the eccleſiaſtical order; and alio ſubdi - 


vided in the judicial order into bathwicks, ſeneſchals, 
Kc. The divifions and ſubdiviſions were all without 

regularity, conformity, or preportion; neither adapt - 
ed to population nor territory. A new arrangement 
was therefore not only eſſential to an equal repreſcenta- 
tion of the people, but to the uniformity of govern- 


ment, and the ſecurity and permanence of the conſti- 


Three prineiples were attended to in forming the 


new reprefentative ſyſtem; territory, population, and | 


taxation; and it was ſuppoſed that, by the combina- 
tion of theſe three elementary prineiples, they would 
ſerve mutually to correct each other. 

According to the new ſcheme of the repreſentation, 
therefore, the whole kingdom was divided into eighty 
three larger ſections, which were called departments, 
and each of which comprehended 2 ſpace of about 
three hundred and. twenty-four ſquare leagues ; each 
department was divided into diſtricts, the number of 
which were not to be Jeſs than three, nor more than nine; 
each diſtrict was again ſubdivided into cantons of four 
ſquare leagues in extent. Three degrees were preſer- 
ved in the adminiſtrative aſſemblies ; but er s 
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the elective. The firſt were the aſſemblies of the cans 
ton, which were called primary, and which were to 
chooſe the ele&tors for the department; the ſecond 
were the electoral aſſemblies, which were to return the 
repreſentatives to the national aſſembly. The whole 
number of repreſentatives was to be feven hundred 
and forty-five ; of which two hundred and forty- ſeven 
were attached to the territory, and of which each de- 
partment was to nominate three, except that of Paris, 
which nominated only one. Two hundred and forty- 
nine were attributed to population, each department 
rominating in proportion to its population; and two 
hundred and forty- nine were attributed to direct con- 
tribution, and each department was to nominate re- 
preſentatives in proportion to«the contribution which 
it paid to the ſtate. The functions of the elective aſ- 


ſemblies were limited entirely to the right of election. 


The adminiſtrative body was to be elected by the elec- 
toral aſſemblies; and in each department was conſti- 
tuted a ſuperior board of adminiſtration; in each diſ- 


trict, an inferior or ſubordinate adminiſtration; and to 
theſe were committed the ſuperintendance of the col- 


lection of the revenue, and all the details of interior 
adminiſtration. 6 | 

On this great and able ſyſtem of interior policy we 
tave only to remark, that the diviſion of the kingdom 
into parts too ſmall to act offenſively in a ſeparate ſtate 


was, for the reaſons which we have already aſſigned, 


a meaſure fraught with wiſdom, and favourable to li- 
berty. The preſerving diſtin& the electoral and admi- 


niſtrative powers was equally judicious. The mode of 


clecting by primary and ſecondary aſſemblies, was aſ- 
luredly the only adequate means of obviating the fatal 
effects of faction and venality. As to the baſis on 


which the repreſentation was formed, many daubts 


vil be entertained by politicians concerning its expe- 


ency : the. adjuſting of it to three principles is cer-. 
ainly a complex mode of proceeding ; nor wilt it be 


Ay to aſſign a reaſon why it ſhould not have been in- 
ktuted on the ſimple and obvious principle of popu- 


lation; 
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lation; or rather, of territory regulated as to the num 
ber of repreſentatives by the ratio of population. 
After all that had been performed by the aflembly, 
the utter derangement of the finances, and the actual 
deficiency of means to ſupply the exigencies of the na- 
tion, threatened. loudly the deſtruction of the ſtate. 
In this difficult and hazardous predicament, the pop!- 
lar party reſolved upon a, bold and dangerous mea{ure, 
which no apology can juſtify, and which jt would net 
be eaſy even to excuſe ; and this was, to ſacrifice tle 
eſtates of the church to the exigencies of the ſtate. 
The moſt ſingular - circumſtance attending this vn. 
precedented alienation is, that it was firſt propoſed by 
an eccleſiaſtic. The young and ardent biſhop of Au- 
tun, M. Talleyrand Perigord, whoſe appointment was 
already conſiderable, and whoſe rank and abilitics af. 
forded him the moſt brilliant proſpects in the cccleſial- 
tical career, aſcended the tribune on the roth of Octo- 
ber; and after ſtating the neceſſities of the nation, the 
exhauſted ſtate of the finances, and utter impoſſibility 
of remedying them by any thing but a ſtrong meaſure; 
with a diſintereſtedneſs which aſtoniſhed the aſſembly, 
and with a boldneſs which for the moment filenced op- 
poſition, he obſerved that the ſtate had yet an immer. 
reſource in the poſſefions of the clergy. He aſſerted, 
that the revenues of the clergy are at the diſpoſition of 


the nation; that all ſinecures might and ought to be 
ſuppreſſed; and that the right which every ecclefiaſtic |} 


poſſeſſed in the revenues of his church was limited to 
that of a decent ſubſiſtence. The annual revenue & 
the church he eſtimated at one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions; one hundred millions of which he propoſed to 
appropriate ſtill to the purpoſes of public worſhip, and 
fifty to the public ſervice. © This, with a vigorous ex- 
ertion of public economy, he aſſerted, would ſupply 
the annual deficit, and would redeem the heavy and 
oppreſſive ſalt-tax, and the ſale of offices. His ſpeech 
contained many other matters in detail, and appeared 
of ſuch importance that it was ordered to be printed. 

The diſcuſſion was continued at intervals to the 2d 


of November: the principal ſpeakers for the affirma- , 
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tire were Meſſrs Thoulet, Garat, Mirabeau, Barnave, 


Gouttes, and Dillon; and it was oppoſed by M. 
Montlauſier, the viſcount de Mirabeau, the abbes 
Maury, Monteſquiou, d' Aymar, and the archbiſhop 
of Aix. On the one fide it was urged, that it was e- 
rident the clergy had not a full title as proprietors in 


the church lands, becauſe no ecclefiaſtic could ſell or 


diſpoſe of them; that public utility is the ſupreme law, 


nd ought not be weighed in a balance againſt a ſuper- 


ſtitious regard to what was called the will of the found- 
ers; as if a few weak and injudicous individuals ought 


to bind the nation and poſterity ; that foundations mul- 


tiplied by vanity, if ſuffered to be of eternal duration, 


would in time abſorb the whole 22 of a nation; 
23 for inſtance, if every perſon that ever lived had a ſe- 
pulchre, there would have been a neceſſity for over. 


throwing theſe barren monuments, in order to find 


lands for cultivation. They diſtinguiſhed the eſtates 
of the clergy into three kinds : thoſe which were be- 
ſtowed by the kings, by aggregate corporations, and 
by individuals. The foundations made by the kings 
could be only made in the name of the nation, by diſ- 
membering the public eſtate. Thoſe which were made 


7 


by aggregate bodies fall under the ſame predicament; 


every ſuch gift was the undoubted deed, that is, the 


undoubted property, of the nation. 
With reſpect to the donations of individuals, it was 


aſked, what is property in general? It is a right given 


by the Iaws and convention of a ſtate to an individual, 
to poſſeſs excluſively what in a ſtate of nature would 


have been the property of all, or of any other perſon 2 


it is am eftate acquired in virtue of the laws. No law 
of the nation, it was urged, had conſtituted the clergy 


a permanent body ;z they were created by the nation, 


they might be deftroyed by the nation. 
founder muſt have ſeen; and muſt have ſeen that it 
was not in his power to treſpaſs on the rights of the 
nation. The clergy, it was aſſerted, were the ſervants 
of the ſtate, were anthoriſed to demard a ſubſiſtence 
from the ſtate; and conſequently, if they poſſeſſed 
property, it could be for no. other purpoſe than to re- 
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1.0 the public from the charge. The ſame obſer;z. 
tions were applied to whatever eſtates might have been 
acquired by the economy or diligence of the ecclefiaſ. 
ties themſelves; and it was aſked, whether it was not 
of importance to religion and morals, that a more e- 
qual diſtribution of the ecclefiaſtical revenues ſhould 
henceforward reward the induſtrious, and reſtrain the 
luxury of thoſe Who were a diſgrace to the ſacred 
order? 

The advocates of the dergy, on the other hand, 
maintained, that their opponents had grounded then 
arguments on a principle which was drawn from the 
dark and abſtract ſubtleties of metaphyſics, in oppo 
tion to the dictates of common ſenſe, the evidence of 
hiſtory, and the univerſal practice of mankind ; that 
unleſs the rights of property were held ſacred, civil 
ſociety was diſſolved, the confidence that ought to be 
its ſupport was for ever removed, and men funk again 
into a ſtate of nature, that is, of barbariſm and rap Ine; 
that the eſtates of the clergy were never afually Dale 
ſeſſed by the nation; and were ſanctioned by the ſame 
titles, the ſame authori ities, as the eſtates. of private 
citizens; a part was obtained by bequeſt or affign- 
ment; and a part was the effe&t of economy and in. 


duſtry in the clergy themſelves: that to deprive. 48 e 


church of its property, was to annihilate it; "that 
nite ſcandal would accrue to the nation from web a 
meaſure; and that religion itſelf would receive a fa 
wound. The clergy concluded by offering a quarter 
of their revenues to ſupply the deficiency cf the fnat 
ces, and, if that ſhould not be ſufficient, a half: but 
the offer was moſt imprudently rejected, and it was 
decreed, that the eſtates of the ch -arch were at ie 
diſpoſal 'of the nation, which undertakes to provide fe 
the decent ſupport of the clergy ; and that in conic- 
quence no clergyman ought to poſſeſs cſs in au pe 
than 1290 livres, or ahont 601. per annum, indepett- 
dent of the parſonage-houſe, garden, glebe, &c. 
While the diſcuſſion concerning the eftates of 
clergy was in agitation, the aſſe mbly aboliſhed formal 
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creed, that henceforth no man could be imprifoned 
but for offences againſt the laws; and appointed a. 
committee. for inquiring into the offences of perſons 
detained in the ſtate priſons. They alſo aboliſhed the 
difference of habit which marked the different orders 
in the national aſſembly. They refuſed to inveſt their 
own menibers with any peculiar immunities; and in 
parkicular claimed the privilege of franking letters. 
An inquiry into the nature and amount of the penſions 
paid out of the public funds was alſo inſtituted, and a 
committee appointed for the purpoſe. | 

The decree concerning the clergy was followed on 
the 3d by another, which ſuſpended the parliaments 
from the exerciſe of their functions; and on the 5th 
the final blow was given to the feudal ſyſtem, and all 
its conſequences, by the famous decree which utterly 
aboliſhed all diſtinction of orders. 

It is evident that meaſures ſo hoſtile to the intereſts 
of ſo many individuals, poſſeſſed both of conſequence 
and power, could not be ſuffered without oppoſition. 
The biſhop of Treguier was one of the firſt to draw 
the ſword of hoſtility againſt the aſſembly : he publicly 
declaimed againſt all the meaſures of the new legiſla- 
ture, repreſented them as fatal to religion, and as re- 
rerſing the whole ſyſtem of government, About the 
lame period, a conſiderable number of the members of 
the parliament of Toulouſe, who ſtyled themſelves of 
the order of nobility, publiſhed an invitation to the 
clergy and the tiers etat, to unite with them in an ef- 
tort © to reſtore to religion its beneficial influence; to 
the laws, their force and action; to the monarch, his 
liberty and loſt authority.“ | 

But what might appear more formidable ſtill, was 
the convoking of the ancient provincial ſtates. Thoſe 
ot Bearn were actually aſſembled. . Thoſe of Dauphine 
convoked themſelves alſo without the king's authority 
and, contrary to their own poſitive reſolution, they 
reſtored the diſtinction of orders in their form of aſ- 
ſembling. The ſtates of Cambray proteſted againſt the 
cecree concerning the church lands. In Britany allo 
lome ſtrong efforts of party were made, which could 

| ae 
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ſcarcely fail to intimidate a body leſs reſolute than the 
national aſſembly. | 

The parhaments were not-backward in joining this 
league againſt the new arrangements. The chamber 
of vacations at Rouen regiſtered indeed the law which 
ſuſpended their powers, but tranſmitted a ſecret pro- 
teſt to the king, who, juſtly irritated at ſuch a pro- 
- ceeding, immediately laid it before aſſembly. 80 de. 
ciſive a defiance of the legiſlative authority demanced 
exemplary puniſhment ; and the aſſembly reſolved, 
* that this proteſt ſhould be forthwith ſubmitted to 
the tribunal, which for the time had cognizance of the 
crimes of leze-nation ; and that the king ſhould be en- 
treated to name another chamber of vacations, which 
might regiſter without any comment the decree of the 
zd of November.” So decided a ſtep had its due cf. 
fect upon the refractory parliament. Inſtead of per- 
ſiſting in its oppoſition, its firſt ſtep was ts endeavour 
to explain away the malignant ſpirit of the proteſt ; to 
repreſent, that the decree was regiſtered in the faixeſt 
2 ſimple manner; and that the paper in queſ- 
tion was meant merely as a teſtimony of reſpect to bis 
majeſty. Satisfied with this ſubmiſſion, the king wrote 
to the prefident with his own hand, ſoliciting the par- 
don of the offending chamber of vacations, which, at- 


ter ſome debate, was at length accorded. The parlia-. 


ment of Metz, in the ſame ſpirit, but with leſs v10- 
lence, proteſted againſt the decree which ſuſpended its 
functions: the aſſembly ordered the offending mem- 
bers to their bar; but the parliament finding little ſup- 
port from the people, and terrified for the conſequen- 
ces, applied to the municipality to intercede with thc 
legiſlative body in their favour. A decree of 2mnef'y 
was therefore paſſed, and the pardon of the magiſtrates 
granted to the entreaty of the citizens. 

In Provence, and particularly at Marſeilles commo- 
tions were excited by a ſatal jealouſy betwen the incm- 
bers of the parliament and the municipality. Cat 
was hanged by the populace at Marſeilles, and the 
ariſtocratic party inſiſted upon it that the execution 
was emblematical. The intendant of that city Was 
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particularly odious to the people, and he requeſted a 
military force to aſſiſt him in preſerving order. The 
military were received with infinite courteſy by the in- 
habitants: but the harmony was not of long continu- 
ance; for the diſturbances broke out afreſh, on an at- 
tempt being made by M. Caraman, the commander 
of the troops, to reform the conſtitution of the nation. 
al guard. An invitation was poſted up in different 
parts of the city, requiring the citizens to repair to the 
turret to oppoſe this reform. Thither immediately 
the rue.” was ordered, and one of the citizens was 
killed, h 


ſoa, M. la Fleche; the military were again called out, 
and twenty-three perſons were arreſted. The ſeverity 


of the prevot-general, M. Bournifac, in proſecuting 


on account of theſe commotions, and his injuſtice in 
directing accuſatiotis againſt innoxious citizens who 
were guiltleſs of every public offence, continued to pro- 
mote inſtead of appeaſing the troubles. The indigna- 
tion of the nativad.: aſſembly was at length rouſed by 
theſe proceedings. The proſecution. of the offenders 
was taken out of the hands of M. Bourniſac, and refer- 
red to the ſeneſchal court of Marſeitles, and peace was 
once more eſtabliſhed. _ | 

It was natural, in ſuch a ſtate of things, that jea- 
louſies ſhonld ariſe between the people and the fol- 
diery; and theſe jealouſies were certainly fomented 
with induſtry by the enemies of the new conſtitution. 
At Toulon, M. Albert de Rioms, commandant of the 
marine, a man of high reputation, but ſuppoſed to be 
infected with ariſtoeratical prejudices, offended the 
populace by expreſſing himſelf in a contemptuous man- 
ner of the national guard, and prohibiting the work- 
men in the arſenal from wearing the national cockade. 


His rafhneſs, however, had nearly coſt him bis lite; a 


mob afſembled, and, but for the prudence of the na- 
tional guard, would have ſacrificed him to their re- 
ſentment. He and four of his principal officers, who 
vere accuſed of having given orders to fire on the peo- 
ple, were committed to prifon to wait the deciſion of 

Von. 1. | X the 


e people carried his body throngh the 
ſtreets ; and entered the houſe of an obnoxious per- 
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from the vieinity of that place to Paris, made the 
the citizens as they paſſed by the houſe in which he 


generally believed, blew up, and no leſs than ſixty 
perſons loſt their lives, and an immenſe number were 
wounded by the exploſion. ; 


eligibility of the executive miniſters to ſeats in the legil- 
__ propoſed three motions for the conſideration of the 
_ aſſembly: the firſt regarded the ſupply of corn and 


majeſty's miniſters ſhould be invited to a conſultative 


. ticle with two motions which fimply regarded the ative b 
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the aſſembly; and the legiſlative body judging favour- 1 
ably of the motives of M. Albert, and probably wiſh- de! 
ing to provoke as little as poſſible the reſentment of 
any party, paſſed a decree favourable to the reſtora- 
tion of tranquillity, and liberated the officers. 

About the. ſame period a melancholy event, the ef. 
fe. of private revenge, took place at Senlis, which, 


greater impreſſion. A. ſoldier, who had been diſchar- 
ged from the national troops, fired on a proceſſion of 


was. An immenſe multitude ruſhed impetuoully in to 


$ * 


ſeize the culprit ; when the houſe, by deſign, as was 


- While the provinces were agitated by theſe and fimi- 
lar events, the national aſſembly was divided by con- 
tending. parties, and not leſs by the intereſted conteſis 
of private. ambition. Among the moſt important diſ- 
cuſſions at this period, was that which regarded the 


lative aſſembly. It was about the beginning of No- 
vember that the count de Mirabeau, after a long di- 
courſe upon the ſtate of the nation and the finances, 


bread ; the ſecond contained a propoſal for eſtabliſhing 
a national bank; and the third imported, that his 


voice in the aſſembly, till the conſtitution ſhould have 
determined the rules by which they were to be govern- 
ed.“ So ftrange a combination as that of the laſt ar- where 


f 
finance, could not fail to alarm the popular party ; and ing to! 


as the count de Mirabeau was not ſuſpected of the thoſe 1 
_ pureſt motives, the diſcuſſion of the two firſt propo- 


the age 
fitions was ſoon abandoned to make room for the third, I nav 15 


which appeared of the greateſt magnitude and impor- ttghly e 


-tance to the nation, It was ſpiritedly attacked by uon thi 


:Meflrs Blin, Cuſtine, de Räichier, d' Eſtourmel, _ my juinais ; 
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viſcount de Noailles; and it was ſupported. by M. M. 
de Montmorenci, Garat jun. by the duke de la Roche- 
foucault, | count Clermont Tonnerre, and others. An 
vljournment was propoſed; and the debate was re- 


newed with conſiderable ſpirit the following day, on 


an amendment propoſed by M. Larjuinais, which ex- 
cuded completely the members of the national aſſem- 
bly, and for three years after they ceaſed to be mem- 
bers, from any ſhare in the executive government. By 
the party which ſupported the admiſſibility of miniſters 
to the legiflature, it was pleaded, that the preſence of 
miniſters was frequently required for the purpoſe of 
information; that it would give dignity and ſplendour 


to the officers of the crown; that the public ſervice | 


ought not to deprive any citizen of his rights, and 


there were none better qualified to legiſlate than thoſe 


who. were- generally appointed to the high offices of 
the ſtate. In defence of the motion of M. de Mira» 


beau in particular it was contended, that in all events 


it was only a mere temporary meaſure, and that to 
this moment no perſon had doubted of the propriety 
of the members of the ſtates-general acting in a 
public capacity. On the other hand it was urged, 
with ſcarcely leſs force and energy, that the admiſ- 
hon of miniſters to a ſeat and a voice among the 
repreſentatives of the people, effectually confound- 
ed what ought to be preſerved eſſentially diſtinct, 
the legiſlative and executive powers; that the ſer- 
ants of the crown could not without manifeſt injury 
be admitted to participate in che higheſt! preroga- 
ive, that of legiſlation. The example of England was 


3 


adduced as an inſtance of the ill effects of this ſyſtem; 


where two factions are continually kept up in thelegiſ- 
ative body; that of the miniſters, who are endeavour- 
ing to keep» their places, and that of the oppoſition, or 
ttoſe whoſe endeavour it is to perplex and embarraſs 
the agents of the executive power, in order that they 
may ſeize the vacant offices. The count de Mirabeau, 


lighly exaſperated; at length move - that the mo- 


uon ſhould only extend to the exclufion-of M. Län- 
Was and Himel from the miniftry:??7 It πτ %, hows: 


eder, 
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eyer, finally determined in favour of the motion of M. 


Lanjuinais; and with this addition, with refped to the 


preſent conſtituting aſſembly, 4 that no member could 
accept of any place in the miniſtry. - | 
Another determination, which was effected with 
more complete unanimity, will probably meet with 
more general approbation. The ifland of Corfjca, 
from the period in which it was conquered, had never 
been firmly attached to the old government of France, 
and had been retained in ſubjection only by the ftrong 
fetters of-military deſpotiſm. They had never ratified 
the infamous contract by which a nation was transfer- 
red, like a flock of ſheep, from the dominion of. Genoa 
to that of France. The meeting of the ftates-general 
had revived within the boſoms of theſe brave men the 
untamed ſpirit of liberty, and the hope of being once 
more feinſtated in their rights. Theſe hopes were 
ſucceeded by a ſiniſter rumour, that they were once 
more to be ceded to the, deteſted domination of Ge- 


noa; or, that at leaſt they were to be ſtill retained as 
x ſervile appendage to a land of freedom. In fuch a 


ſtate of doubt and perplexity, the paſſions of the mul- 
titude are eaſily excited. They propoſed immediately 
to form a national guard. The citizens of Baſtia af- 


ſembled for that purpoſe in the pariſh church of St 


John. The army marched to diſperſe them, and in 
the conteſt ſome lives were loſt. In this ſtate of fer- 
ment the iſland remained, when a deputation appear- 
ed at the bar of the aſſembly, entreating, in the name 
of the people of Corſica, that they might be irrevoc- 


| ably united by a decree of the legiſlature to the French 


nation, as a conſtituent part of the empire. Such 2 
requeſt was too reaſonable and too flattering to the at- 
ſembly. not to be inſtantly complied with; and this 
was followed by a motion of the count de Mirabeau 
(who lamented that his youth had been diſgraced by 
participating in the conqueſt of this iſland), to reſtore 


all who had emigrated, except on account of civil 
_ crimes, to their rank, their rights, and their property 


Notwithftanding all that had been effected in favour 


| the of people, the ſtate till continued to be oppreſſed 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 245. 
under an intglerable weight of dif;;2{s, occaſioned by 
me total diſorder of the finances. Ihe public defi- 
ciency was an immenſe gulf, which no patriotic ſacri- 
fice was powerful enough to cloſe, and the pecuniary 
embarraſſments of the nation ſeemed rather toſincreaſc. 
The current ſpecie of the country was ſwept away by 
emigration; and the royal treaſury was exhauſted by 
the purchaſe of corn and proviſions. A miracle was 
neceſſary to re- iuſtate the public affairs, and this mi- 
racle was expected from the miniſter of finance. But, 
in ſuch a ſtate of things, what could human wiſdom; 
or human foreſight: effect? In the midſt of alarms, of; 
ſuſpicions: of diſcredit, it was impoſſible to enter u- 
pon any new or extraordinary meaſure for reinſtating 
the wealth and reſources of the nation: the miniſter, 
therefore, inſtead of producing a new and complete 
ſyſtem of national finance, embraced that remedy: . 
which appeared moſt adapted to the circumſtances; . 
and, amidſt a number of diſhcultics, made choice ot. 
that which appeared to be fraught with leaſt danger 
and inconvenience. -, The caiſſe d' eſgcompte, though 
not ſtrictly a national inſtitution, had been a favourite 
with moſt of the miniſters from the period of its inſti- 
tution; it had  occafionally rendered ſervice to the 
ſtate; and, at the period of which we are now treat- 
ing, the nation was indebted to it in no leſs a ſum 
than ſeventy millions. The idea of à national bank 
had for ſome years been extremely popular in France. 
In compliance, therefore, with the popular. voice, and 
as the only means of furniſnhing the nation with reſour- 
ces, M. Neckar propoſed the eſtabliſhment of one; 
and for the baſis of this eſtabliſnment he was deſirous. 
of taking an- inſtitution. to which the public had ſo. 
many obligations, and wiſhed, in a word, to convert 
the caiſſe d eſcompte into a national bank. In oppo- 
ation to this plan two obſtacles, preſented ,theraſelves : 
the credit of the caiſſe d'eſcompte was extremely low; 
and therefore it was neither.eaſy to force its notes into 
circulation, or to protract the period when, it ſhould 
be called upon to convert them into ſpecie. After 
much diſcuſſion in the aſſembly, it was determined in 
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part to adopt the p!:n of the miniſter, to act with juſ. 


tice towazds the caiſſe d' eſcompte, to provide the na- 


tion with-a temporary ſapply, and to derive as ſpeedy 
advantages as might be from the immenfe landed pro- 


perty of the king and of the clergy. Two deerees to 
this effect were paſſed on the 29th of December, the 


particulars of which it would be tedious to detail : the 


firſt” gave ' currency to the notes of the caiſſe d'el- 


compte, ſtipulating at the ſame time, that it ſhould 


furniſh the national treaſury with eighty millions ſor 
the eurrent year, which were to be reimburſed, toge- 


ther with the old debt, by affignats on the caiſſe de 
 Pextraordinaire : and the fecond ereated a caiſſe d. 
_ Pextraordinaire, in which all patriotic donations were 

to be funded, and which was to take. charge of the 


ſale of the national domains, and from theſe reſources 
to anſwer ultimately the exigencies of the public. 
This plan was no ſooner carried into execution, than 
a profuſion of patriotic donations flowed into the al- 
ſembly. Even foreigners, affected with the ſame ge- 
nerous enthuſiaſm, were defirous of participating in 
the glory of giving agony to France, and extricating 
thoſe noble affertors of freedom from the difficultics 
that beſet, them. The city of Neufehatel, among 
others, preſented: the nation with a quarter of its re- 
venue,. which was accepted with gratitude : but a do- 
nation of 900, ooo livres offered by the republic of Ge- 
neva, met with a very different reception. The ru- 


ling party of that eity were, eonſidered as uſurpers, 


who by the force of arms had ſeized the government 
in 1782; and had retained it in oppoſition to the rights 
of the citizens. With a nnanimity reputable to ther 
feelings, the #fſembly refuſed the donation, declaring, 
that the- repreſentatives of the French nation could not 


accept of a prefent from the appreffors of Geneva. 
The patriotiſm and virtue of the aſſembly were put 


to a ſeverer trial on the. roth of December. The re- 
volted ſtates of Brabant and Flanders were naturally 
led to look up to the afſertors of Gallie liberty, as pro 
tectors and” allies. M. Vandernoot, therefore, who 
aſſumed the title and character of agent * | 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
tary of Brabant, tranſmitted to the king and the legiſ- 
ative body the manifeſto of theſe newly created ſtates. 
The firſt impulſe of the people demanded the imme- 
diate recognition of the liberty and independence of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands; but the aſſembly had the cou- 
rage and the prudence to refift this impulſe ; and con- 
ſeious that the ſtate was unprepared for a general con- 
tinental war, in which ſuch a ſtep muſt infallibly in- 
rolve them, and yet unwilling to declare themſelves. 
the immediate partiſans of defpotiſm, deferred open- 
ing the difpatch till a remote period. n 
The examples of the rebellious parliaments of Metz 
and Rouen did not deter that of Britany from follow- 
ing their example; with this additional mark of con- 
tumacy, that the chamber of vacations there did not 
ſatisfy itſelf with a proteſt againſt the authority of the 
legiſlature, but poſitively refuſed to regiſter the edict 
which ſuſpended them from the exerciſe of their func- 
tions. On being ordered to the bar of the aſſembly, 
they pleaded that the term for the exerciſe of their pow-' 
er was expired, and therefore they could not perform 
my legal act; but juſtified the meaſure ſtill further by 
à reference to the old charters and ſtatutes of Britany. 
The conſequence was, that, being a ſecond time or- 
dered to the bar, they were deprived formally of the 
rights of active citizens, till by a ſolemn act they 
ſhould declare their ſubmiſſion; and a' temporary 
chamber was eſtabliſned for the adminiſtration of juf- 
tice in Britany. | | 3. 49 
The corruption which had pervaded all the old tri- 
dunals of juſtice, indeed, appeared ſcarcely leſs to at- 
tach to that of the Chatelet than to the provincial. ad- 
miniſtrations. In acquitting the baron Bezenval, mar- 
hal Broglio, and the prince de Lambeſq, they at once 
Merted the facred independence of the laws, and de- 
monſtrated their own regard to juſtice. To condemn 
the fervants of an exiſting: government for obedience 
to the commands of their ſuperiors, is to puniſh: the 
guitleſs, while the realty criminal eſcape ; and to try 
men for offences againſt the rights of the people, 
Wile the actual conſtitution of the country has denied 
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them any, is to try them by an e pe fu law. But, 


in the ſacrifice of the marquis de Favras, this tribunal 


forfeited the honour it would otherwiſe have acquired in 
the eyes of good men, and enveloped their own pro- 


ceedings in a veil of myſtery unbecoming a free govem- 
ment, and which fixes an indelible . ſtain upon their 
own characters. goon ite gs n r 

This unfortunate gentleman inherited from nature 


__ an enterpriſing genius, and an exalted: ambition. He 


had been ſucceſſively a captain of dragoons, and fir{t 
lieutenant of the Swiſs; guards in the ſervice! of Mon- 
ſreur. He had married @ princeſs of Anhalt Schaam- 
burgh, who had been perſecuted by her family on ac- 
count of her attachment to the Roman catholic religi- 
on; and, by his ſpirit and addreſs, had obtained an 
imperial reſcript to oblige the prince her father to al- 
low his daughter a penſion of one thouſand florins. 
The marquis de Favras engaged deeply in the troubles 


of Holland in 1785; and having-undertaken to raiſe a. 


regiment for the ſervice of the patriotic. party, he 
formed a connection with a M. Tourcaty, who enga- 
zed to furniſh him with troops. The.peace,: however, 
which was forced upon the Dutch by the military me- 
diation of the king of Pruſſia, diſconcerted his projects, 


and induced him to turn his attention to the inſurrec- 
tion in Brabant, as a proper field for the diſplay of his 


talents. His patt iotic connections in theſe countries, 


however, had not converted him to the democratic 


fide of the queſtion in his own. Connected by birth 
with the ariſtocracy, and in habits of intimacy with 
the great men of the court, he was ſuppoſed to have 
been privy to the plan of carrying off the king to Metz. 
He was one of the firſt, to wear the white, cockade on 
the 2d of October; and on the 5th he had requeſted 


M. de St Prieſt to furniſh, him and a number of vo- 


lunteers with horſes from the royal ſtables, in order to 
diſperſe the rabble, and deprive them of-their artillery. 
After the eſtabliſhment of the king and the aſſembly 
at Paris, the marquis de Favras was accuſed. of enter- 


ing into a further conſpiracy} the object of which was 


to engage a number of men, under eie 
1 525 | | | | ralll 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 249: 
nifing a" regiment for the ſervice of Brabant, who 
were to enter Paris by different ways, to maſſacre M. 
de la Fayette, M. Bailly, and M. Neckar, and with 
or without his conſent convey the king to Peronne. 
Monſieur, the king's brother, was alſo ſuſpected of 
being at the head of this conſpiracy. In the courſe of 
his proceedings, he ewed his connection with 
Tourcaty, in order to engage his ſervices in railing 
men: this perſun had introduced him to another of 
the name of Morel. Theſe were his principal agents; 
and in concert with theſe men he actually applied to 
M. Chomel, a moneyed man in Paris, to negociate a 
loan in the name of Monſi eu. 2 hd 
The news of this ſuppoſed conſpiracy was no ſooner 
abroad, than the whole city was in a ſtate/ of confuſion. 
Monſieur flew to the Hotel de Ville, to explain to the 
maziſtrates the nature of his connection with M. de 
Farras. He ſtated, that in 1772 that gentleman enter - 
ed into his Swiſs guards, and declined the ſervice in 
1775, from which time he had never ſpoken with 
him. That finding himſelf diſappointed from the trou- 
bles of the nation in the collection of his revenues, and 
not wiſhing to apply to the public treaſury, he deter- 
mined to folicit a private loan; that M. de Favras had 
deen recommended as a proper perſon to negoeiate 
this buſineſs, and had actually effected it with Meſ- 
ſieurs Chomel and Sertorius, bankers; but that he 
dad never had any perſonal communication with the 
marquis de Favras on this affair, or on any other. He 
appealed, in his juſtification, to his conduct in the aſ- 
ſembly of the notables; and aſſured the magiſtrates, 
that Re had ever been a moſt firm friend to the revo- 
ution, The diſcourſe of Monſieur appeared to ſatisfy 
doth the magiſtrates and the national aſſembly, though 
ſome of the patriotic writers have ſtill continued to 
doubt of his innocence. er ee ee 
M. de Favras was arreſted on the 26th of December, 
but was not brought to trial before the gth of Febru- 
ary following. The principal evidences againſt him 
were Tourcaty and Morel; who ſtated the facts, which 
have been already related, in accuſation: and theſe 
1 | | were 


different quarters; which-was to be followed by a re 


branches of the old government which had been de 
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were corroborated by the teſtimony of a M. Marquie, 
who had been a ſerjeant in the French guards, had vil. 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the tak ing of the Baſtille, and was 
now ſub- lieutenant of one of the centre companies, 
On the th of October this perſon had been extremely 
active in ſaving the lives of the gardes-· du-· corps; and, 
in conducting the king to Paris, was obſerved to ſhed 


tears. It appeared that the marquis de Favras had 


ſomeꝰ interviews in ptivate with M. Marquiez in which 
he attempted to infuſe into his mind ſuſpicions that 
the French guards were no longer to be entruſted with 


the honour of guanding their monarch; which was to 


be committed entirely to the citizens: he inſinuated, 


that they ought to reſume. their former appellation; 
and preſented him with a pamphlet, the title of which 


Was, „Open your eyes.“ To all this the marquis 
replied, in his defence, that confidering himſelf, as be 
was; without money Mithout men; with no confidants 


but two ſuch perſons as Tourcaty and Morel, the groſs 


abſurdity of projecting ſuch: a plot as he was accufed 
of was a ſufficient anſwer to the calumny; and obſer: 
ved, that the evidence of the two! firſt witneſſes was ſo 
contradictory and inconſiſtent with each other, that 
their teſtimony ought to be conſidered as of no weight. 


A third witneſs, more formidable than any of the 
others, was however produced, and this was M Cho- 
mel. He did not pretend that M. Favras had commu- 


nicated to him any particulars ſimilar to thoſe which 
were ſtated by the other witneſſes; but aſſerted, that 
he had talked with him of a much more feaſible pro- 
ject, which was, to aſſemble all the diſcontented par- 
ty on the frontiers of the Netherlands, under à Pre- 
tence of taking part in that diſpute; until they ſhould 
form an army ſtrong enough to invade France fren 


inſtatement of the parliaments, and all the different 
ſtro ned. 101 .Aw © <6 540% | + 2obg | 

On the firſt day of the trial of M. de Favras, th 
mob had endeavoured riotouſſy to aſſemble ; but the) 
were.diſperſed-by the. maſterly conduct of 25 my 
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Fayette, and the fidelity of the Freneh guards, and 


long before his condemnation the city was reſtored to 
perfect tranquillity. I 24 


It is plain, that the evidence againſt this unhappy 
gentleman was by no means ſufficiently deciſive to juſ- 


tify a verdict againſt him. At the moſt, his crime was 
little more than converſation, the expreſſion of a wiſh 
to overturn the government, without the leaſt proba- 
bility of ſucceſs in the execution of it: even this, how» 
ever, he moſt ſtrenuouſſy denied. He aſſerted, that he 


was not diſaffected to the new order of things, and only 


wiſhed to ſee his ſovereign enjoy in ſafety and tranquil- 
lity that ſhare of authority which was conſiſtent with 
a free government; and that, in all the projects he had 


had nothing farther in view than to puſh his fortune 
in the ſervice-of Brabant. He pleaded his cauſe with 
all the energy and confiden onſeious innocence, 
vith all the eloquence and argument of a moſt accom» 
piihed mind—in vain. The temper of the people, it 
vas ſuppoſed, required a victim, and this corrupt tri- 
bunal was determined it ſhould not want one. He was 


Igth of the ſame month. If we may credit the report 
o ocular witneſſes, there never was diſplayed greater 
our of mind, greater force of character, or more 
nalted courage, than was manifeſt in the conduct of 
tie unfortunate convict, at a moment the moſt trying 
br human nature. From that period till his executior, 
ks fortitude never forſook him. On the fatal day le 
Fs dreſſed at an early hour, and with peculiar decer.- 
ſeney and care. He requeſted that he might be at- 
ended in his laſt moments by the curate of St Paul's 
urch, and profeſſed, with a ſober but fervent piety 
Ws firm belief in the great truths of the goſpel, and his 
We of a Joyful reſurrection. He was draw in a cart 
the place of execution, his head and feet naked, his 
ar looſe. and flowing, and dreſſed, agreeably to the 
Mence, in a white robe over his own clothes. When 
Med before the principal gate of Notre Dame, he 


he 
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erer entertained concerning-the levying of troops, he 


ound guilty, and condemned to be executed on the 


kured to be conducted to the Hotel de Ville, where 
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he would reveal, he ſaid, important ſecrets. He there 
chictated, with his uſual calmneſs, a long proteſtation 
of his innocence. He declared that neither in July, 
September, nor October, he had been privy to any 
conſpiracy to carry off the king. His earneſtneſs in 
the king's ſervice on the 5th of October had pointed 
bim out, he ſaid, to a great lord who was engaged 2. 
bout the king's perſon, as a proper man to obſerve the 
motions of the populace. This great perſon (probably 
the prince de Luxembourg) was, at that time, appre- 
henſive of an inſurrection in the ſuburb of St Antoine; 
he therefore employed M. de Favras to procure intel. 
ligence, in order that, in ſuch a caſe, meaſures might 
be taken for the king's ſafety, and preſented him with 
one hundred louis to diſcharge his expences in this in- 
quiry. On this account, and on this only, he declared 
he had applied to Tourcaty and Morel, and had found- 
ed M. Marquie with reſpe& to the ſentiments of the 
French guards. It is ſaid moreover, but on what au- 
thority we cannot aſcertain, that he aſked the judge 
who attended him on the occaſion, „whether, if he 
were to explain himſelf more openly, it would make 
any alteration in his favour 2”? and that, upon the judge 
aſſuring him that it was impoſſible to defer the execu- 
tion of the ſentence, he replied, * In that caſe, my ſe- 
cret ſhall die with me.“ 

At eight o'clock in the evening M. de Tavras de- 
| ſcended from the Hotel de Ville, and proceeded to the 
place of execution (ſurrounded with lamps and torch- 
es) with a firm ſtep, and with the utmoſt compoſure 
exhorted his friends not to lament his fate. The whole 
of the ferocious multitude, who waited for and rejoi. 
ced in his death, was moved. The curate of St Paul 
fainted. When at the foqt of the ſcaffold, the marqui 
_ exclaimed, © Citizens, I die an innocent man. Pray 
for me.” The whole aſſembly trembled; the execu, 
tioner himſelf was overwhelmed with emotions 
grief; the moſt awful filence enſued for ſome minutes, 
and was only broken by the intrepid ſufferer himſe! 
calling out to the executioner to do his duty. = 
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hanging the uſual time, his body was acliverel® to his 


friends. 
Such was the fate of thinggafortunus noblemngn; e 5 

unmerited, certainly, if we are to judge . I 
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monies were found, they ought to have 


hibited to the Worte, w. atever the rink of the" 
whom they might involve. Either the public ough ON % 
have been ſatisfied of the guilt of M. de Favras, 1 W 
ought to have been acquitted. What is moſt extraor :- 
dinary i is, that about the ſame period a M. Augeard 
was accuſed before the ſame tribunal of a fligĩlar crime: 
and a project in his own hand writing far carrying off 
the king to erden, 333 which project he hack 
bimſelf „ „ ted ty M. de Clermont Tonnerre,y, - 
and yet, zündete ay be to „ con- 
tradictions, this mah was leg acquitted, while 3 
elegant aud accomplithed FaviA As" condem 
executed. 
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we ſhall only mention Fe 255M which d&dares all 
perſons, whether pr ing the clic Fig ornot, 
eligible to all office go empl&ments of the ſtate ; 
and that whic! a. the bafbarous feudal princi- 
ple, whi tKhed in famyo thedefcendan of per- 
ſons execut1' rimes, *an which, with us, is ſtil! 
retaingd under the unphitoſopHca term, corruption f 
blood. On the 4th o February ch e king voluntarily 
repaired, rohe matigna aſſembly 940 lamenting, in a 
long diſcourſe, the r nt efforts of the enemies of 
the new. 1 detdared ſolemnly, that he 
would defenWit to the laſt momeng of his exiſtence ; 
and that, in concert with the queen, it ſhould be his 
conſtant endeavour to educate his children in the ſa- 
cred love of liberty. The applauſe which was beſtow- 
ed on this — was mingled witff tears of dy and 
gratitude. As ſoon as the king was retired, the aſſem- 
Vor. = T . BY 
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it was Enacted | that tho 
be, permitteg to take any paßt in the deliberations till 
4 s had fu 
Ls am ple Was 
8 bot the. ſame time an adgreſs to the provinces was de- 
* 


* 


to thek; 8 diſgracgſy 


ſibf e*far whatc 
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ä bly desteed a moſt loyal addreſs; and 3 by the 
oOccaſion, it 5 


8 _ determined to adminiſter imme. 
diatgly to all the me vis, 4 preſent the civic oath, and 

who were abſ abſent ſhould not 
The ex- 


itted to a ſimilar ceremon 


Mlowed by the whole city o Paris; ; and 


eq by the aſſembly, to announce what they had al- 
ready effected, and what they flill propoſed to do for 
* the entire regeneration of the empire. 


The diſorders of the kingdom had net yet ſubf ded. 


At Beziers a riot was occaſioned by the ſeizure of 
ſome contraband ſalt; and five perſons were hanged 
by the mob. The caſtles of the nobility in many parts 


of therkingdom were pillagęd; = did thoſe of the 


moſt⸗ ee atriots eſca of M. Charles 
+ An was wy dercd ; and that = e duke'd*Aiguil- 
a e Mt was ſaved by ee of 
the 1 af, gAs the onlyarcmned 

| pritecdings, the ae ly was o- 
Misedh in addition 54 ory act fognerly nentioned, 
to-paſs à deereę, whi ade the any reſpon- 
N might enſue from riotous 
part of the kingdom. 
The v ontinuance hes acts of violence furniſhec 
the parliament of Bpurdeaux With a a pretext for ex- 
citing the' country y thaw Conſtitution: and 3 
kind of report wasdrawtf up oy the amber of vacs- 
tions there, of#the grievances which the ew arrange. 
ments had brought tponthe country. As ſoon as thi 
matter was known, to the N affembly, it was agi- 
tated with much violence for of days; but they z 


aſſemblięs of the people 


length diſmiſſed the magiſtrates the r with 
a gentle reproof. wilt © 

If the gentlemgp of the robe contended with their 
vſual chicanery and addreſs, the oppoſition of the 
Clergy was not leſs violent. It muſt indeed be confel- 
ſeg, that the property which the latter had at ſtake 
was fluch more conſiderable than that of the forme 


"mn their claim to that Property 3 mc mY 


" 


ther efore, | 
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than that which the” — profeſſion advanced in favour 
of their m nopoly of juftice. Thgſe clamours were 
increaſed by the apprehen that the church lands 
were . be#put to e; and as a preparatery«3” _ 
fep, the abolition of monaſtic gows and orders was, 
zvitated in the aſſembly. After a clamorous debate * | 
upon this ſubject, which in its own uatufE tcaxcely ad. 5 
mitted of any, it was decreed, that in ut en 31 % 
ſembly would ſanction no monMic vows in perſonsef. 5 
either ſex: that the monaſtic orders were from that 
moment ſuppreſſed in France: that every individuats 
confined in monaſteries, of either 1c „mig! ut be immg- 
diately releaſed from their monailtic oblsations, by 
giving in their declaration to che municipality, and 
that ſuch ſhould be entitled to cextaiſf penſion; bi k. 
that houſes ſhould be prowhlcd for the reception and 
ſupport of ſuch as ſhout not bc ER 4 12 take ad- 
vantage of this decree.“ 

During the diſcuſſion of this tog dic. in the af Table 
Voice was ang requiring th a* decree ſhdd be 
patſed, ſo emnly dec arui'g that the Roman ele 
religion — the eſtabliſhed. religion . the ſtate; and 
this was followed by violent elamaur, that t e church 
was in danger. M> Dupontgep lied, thatathers could , 
not be a doubt that "Ron dead 59 Was 
the religion of the ſtate, ſince they had appropriated 
more than 80, ooo, ood (or four millions ſterling) annu- 
ally for its ſupport. * put at entire termination, 
bowever, to alÞfimilay ebates, the aſſembly decreed, 
that the attach ent of the nation tagthe Roman ca- 
tholic religion dught not to be doubted, fince the ſup- 
port of that form of worlhig, held the firſt rank in the 
public expences. , -f ba 

Propoſals for the reduction of ataxes were eaſily 
made; and thoſ&whp made them were certain of ac- 
Quiring popularity: but where to find funds tofſupply 
the place of the taxes reduced, to pay the mtereit of 
the R debt, and anfver the other exigencies of 
the State was a matter of no difficulty. 

A meaſurœ adequate to all this, however, nad been 
ong in contemplation among thoſe who are not ſcru- 
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pulous with regard to the means by which they are to. nat 
attain their object. This was no other than ſeizing on 

the whole Charet landagggnd appropriating them to. the 


the exigencies of the Sta „ vids 
IIIt requires no wonderful talents for finance in any the 
'* © aſſembly of men to pay the public debts of the moit the 
of Bs involved nation in Europe, provided they are allowed wor 
wy . to ſeige the fortunes of any numbey of the inhabitants bees 
for that parpoie. Such a meaſure muſt reduce theſe Nat 
devoted men to beggary, no doubt; but then the ta- It 
2 tional debt will be extinguiſhed, the taxes mightily 8 
„ daiminiſhed, and the remaining proprietors, with the * 
whole body of the poor, will be in a more comfort- poffe 
able condition than ever. 5 to h. 
The expedient of ſcizing the whole landed eſtates of tant, 
the Clergy ſeems preciſely of this nature: and, after quali 
. uch a violent inſtance of rapine is ſanctiened by law, port: 
no robbery can be puniſhed in France with any regard "I 
. toJuftice or to their favourite maxim of equality. T} 
On preſſing exigencies, when the general welfare or io 
5 afe of a nation 18_at vor unqueſtionably extraor- highe 
dinary meaſures muſt be taken; and, among others, it propr 
may be neceſſary that great pecuniary levies ſhould be State 
made; but, according to every idea of Juſtice, this deen 
ſhould he Yor by fair and equal contributions from trary 
the whole A according to the beſt eſtimate proce. 
that can be thofight.of reſpecting the wealth of each. temei 
To finꝑle out. any one claſs, like a deer of the foreſt, Bi £1... 
who is immediately abandoned by-allyhis ſelfiſn and rolity 
cowardly companions, is the height of injuſtice ; and te viel 

all the arguments urged in the Aſſembly in favour cf 


the meaſure are the fophiſms of men endeavouring to 
palliate the enormity of a deed; which, for ſelſiſn com for the 
ſiderations, they were pre-determined to perpetrate. Os 
It may be ſaid, that, the opinionS$f the French na- vaſt fal 
tion at large on the ſubject of religion having changed, aves he 
it would be abſurd to preferve, at a vaſt expence, ary... 
eftabliſhment which is now thonght in a great meaſure ders. 
uſeleſs. But let it Be remembered, that thoie who wot 
choſe the Church for their profeſſion, as in all og bition 1 
profeſũons, were educated. in the conviction that te 
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national eſtabliſhment reſpecting the Church was to be 
continged; and, till it is declared otherwiſe, they have: 
the national faith for their ſecurity. It has been juſtly 
remarked, that to ſtrip a clergyman of his benefice on 
the pretext that it belonged to the Nation and that 
the Nation had need of the revenue, is as unj iſt as it 
would be to refuſe to pay a prize in the State Lottery, 
becauſe it belonged to the Nation, and becauſe the 
Nation had need of money;  - PR tut 

If all the inhabitants of France, therefore, had be- 4 *# 


7 


come deiſts in one day, ſtill they would have been 
bound in equity to maintain all the Clergy in the full. 
poſſeſſion of their benefices during their lives, and alſo 
to have given an indemnity to every ſtudent or expec- 
tant, for the time and application he had beſtowed to 
qualify himſelf for a profetfion thought of the firſt im- 
portance, although by an unexpected alteration of opi- 
nion in his countrymen it was now thought uſeleſs, _ 
The Biſhop of Atun and others, who were in po 
ſefſion of high eccleſiaſtical appointments and had the 
higheſt in eSpecrition, ſupported the meaſure offap- 
proprifting the Church lands to the exigencies 0 


E 
state. Views of intereſt or ambition have ſometimes 
been the ſecret 'motives for actions apparently con- 
trary to both; but admitting this conduct to have 
proceeded from the pureſt DE ſtill thoſe gen- 


tlemen had a right to beftow only 
i&lves poſſeſſed. There is neither patriotiſm nor gene- 
wolity in compelling others to give what you arenv/l/in 
to yield up yourſelf. The landed eſtates of the Church 
thus ſequeſtered for the payment of the-national debt, 
the Clergy had nothing left but a precarious promiſe 
"Wh fr the {ety penſions which were Aſſigned to them. 

On the-whole,, it muſt be acknowledged, that the „ 
„a fabric of wealth and power which in the courſe of 
axes had been raiſed by the Gallican church was over- 
thrown by a pretended ſpirit of philoſophy," in a man- 
9950 contrary to reaſon and equity as thè ſuperſti- 
nom on which it was founded, or the avarice and am- 
dition by which it was firft reared]]. 

5 Ep e Several 


hat they them- 
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Several other financial arrangements were adopted 
for the eaſe and convenience ofthe people, _—_ the 
encouragement of commerce. The taxes upon leather, 
oil, ſoap, ſtarch, and iron, were all aboliſhed. But 
the moſt popular ſtep of the legiflature was to annihi- 
late for ever the odious and oppreſſive droit de gabelli, 
or ſalt tax, which had for ages been the cauſe of con- 
tinual ſeditions among the people. Theſe were repla- 
zed by a ſmall addition tg the territorial taxes. The 
tax o, tobacco has ſinèè been aboliſhed; and from 


that period tobacco and falt have become, what they! 


ere not before, conſiderable articles of commerce in 
France. 
remain upon commerce, the trade to the Eaſt Indies 
was declared fee and open to the whole nation. 
In the mean time the aſſembly was not wattentive 
to that great and neceifary taſk, the reform of the ju- 
riſprudence. In almoſt every nation of Europe the 
laws are founded upon an equivocal baſis; the ſtruc- 
ture is heterogeneous and inconſiſtent, and the prac · 
Ct | (qr; wg EIT ad uncertain, 


* 


| either founded upon the,yoluminous code of 
the Roman law, or they àre derived from feudal prin- 
ciples, which are now obſolete and barbarous. Thus 
the ſources of European juriſprudence have no con- 
nection or analogy with the manners or the ſpirit of 


the times; andthe —__ of the courts is necefſarily 
fometimes S&ntra iction to the principles of the feu;, 
dal laws, and at others abſurdly directed by them 
The precedents which are founded upon theſe uncer- 
tain and®bſglete principles are too voluminous to beg 
uſeful, too contradictęry tg be juſt. The laws them: 
ſelves, inſtead f being finfle, and,obviot$to the ca 
- pacities of the people, are more e nv) in 
myſtery than the moſt abſtruſe ſpectflations of ſchool 
divinity : they are ſtudied, not be underſtood, but to 
be diſputed; and the people are governed by a-collec 
tion of maxims, of which they know as little as of the 
code of China or Indoſtan. In no country was this, 
the caſe more than in France, and in ſcarcely any vere 
the expences of IaWſuits more grievouſly oppreſſive. 


The aſſembly at once fimplified the laws; and placed 
"Me En = juſtices 


In fine, that no unlawful reſtriction ſhould” 
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zuſtice within the reach of the poor, by ordering that 
it hould be gratuitouffy adminiftered. It reſtored the 
excellent inſtitution of juries in crimiffal caſes; al- 
though, for what reaſon it would be difficult to deviſe, 
they omitted to extend that inſtitution to civil cauſes, 
where it is ſtill more eſſential to an uncorrupt admini- 
ſtration of juſtice. 

The abolition of the feudal tenures affected mate- 
rally the revenues of ſome St princes of Germany 
who had poſſeſſions in Fran&® to theſe the French le- 

Wpillature decreed a compenſation ; but the prejudices 
or the policy of thoſe noblemen did not permit them 
to accept of aux. 25 

In the regulation of their own Weſt India colonies a 
till more difficult taſk was impoſed pn national 
aſſembly x and as theſe affairs have been much ſpoken 
of, but not generally underſtood, we ſhall endeavour 
to ſtate them as anthentically as we can, and as copi- 
ouſly as our limits will admit. hen the national aſ- 
ſembly firft proclaimed the rights of men and citizens, 
the ſugar iſſinds trembleg, in the apprehenſion that 
the two moſt crueLoutrages againſt humanity, Iavery 
ancl the flave trade) were about to be aboliſhed. © The 
enlightened policy of the united ſtates of America had 
let the example; and a confiderable majority of the 
people of Great Britain demanded the abolition of the 
llave trade with a peremptory voice. Phe moſt uyjuſt 
ſuſpicions had pervaded the iſlands of tentions of 

the negroes; which united to the diſtruſt in which the 
planters held the views of the aſſembly, contributed 
to produce a general ferment in the minds offithe white 

inhabitants, 93 RT * 

go above all Was deſtined to be the fatal 


St Dong 
theatre of gommGtzon and bloodſhed. This iſland is 
diviged into three provinces, the north, the ſouth, and 
the weſt ; but theſe are united under one governor 
general, and one intendant. It appears that ſo early 
as the month of June 1789, the deputies from this 
iſland negotiated with the thiniſter of marine concern- 
ing the new form of government which was intended 


tor the colony. It was, howeber, the 27th" of Sep- 
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tember before any thing decifive was determined ; and 
then the ohms nh of marine ad@reffed to the governor 


the purpoſe of forming a legiflative aſſembly for interi- 
or regulation, &c. FOR ng 55 

The miniſter's letter arrived too late in the iſland; 

& three committees were already formed for the three 

provinces; thoſe of the ſouth and weft ſti} preſerved 

a communication with 

the metropolis 3 but thak of the north, which wag at 


ples. 


aſſembly would, be ſeditiviis, and would rather obſtruct 
than promote We, re-eſtabliihment of order. It pre- 


ſumed to control the executive government; it con- 
tinued in their functions for a time the public officers; 
but it nevertheleſs intercepted the ninifterial diſpatch- 
es, made ſome altergtion in the taxes, and, in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice ;z it even impriſoned M. Dubois, 
deputy procurer-general, for having” ſaidstbat the lla- 
very of the negroes was an infractien of genera] liber- 
ty. The neceffary conſequence was a conteſt between 
the committee and the executive power. M. Peynier, 
the governor, annulled by a decree of the ſupreme 
council, all the reſolutions of the committee; for bace 
_ thegumpriſogment of M. Dubois, and ordered an ac. 
count of al Abele 


facks to be tranſmitted to the nation?! 
. - aſſembly. On the other hand, the decree of the 20. 
z vernor and council was declared invalid by the rebel- 


* 


their militia, and were proceeding to hoſtilę meaſures; 
but the prudence” and mficratio of Made Peynir 
for a. while at leaſt repreſſed their Mine wo. 

The free people of colour (ſo all the ſhades between 
black and white are termed), who formed a conſider. 
able part of the population, and poſſeſſed a great ſhare 
of the property of the iſlapd, conducted themſelves !1 

a very different manner. The unjuſt arrogance of tic 
whites had placed them in a ſtate of degradation, aud 


inſulted with opprobrium every perfon who * = 
3 = ma 


E 
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and intendant an order to convoke the inhabitants, fer- 


e adminiſtration, and with 


ſembled at the Cape, manifeſted very different princi- 
It declared that the full power of the northern 
Province was legally veſted in itſelf, and that any other 


lious aſſembly, who choſe a commander in chief of 
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Mmalleſt relation to the deſpiſed African race. As the 
abolition of all abſurd and oppreſſive prejudices was 
one of the firſt principles ſanctioned by the French re- 
volution, theſe depreciafed perſons were induced to 
hope that the day was at hand, when a barbarons pre- 
judice, which branded them with the fea] of infamy, 
ſhould no longer exift. In the courſe of November 
1789, the people of colour were aſſembled in the dif- 
ferent pariſhes for the purpote of advancing a modeſt 
claim to the common rights of citizens, and on the 
itk they preſented an humble memorial to the aſ- 
fembly adapted to that purpoſe. Such an act of inſo- 
lence, as it was termed, irritated at once the offended. 
pride of the whites; they cauſed the deputies to be 
arreſted, and threatened to hang thertiſ@n the ſpot, if 
they reſuſed to diſcloſe the name of the perſon who 
drew up their addreſs. It proved to be a M. Ferrand, 
a procurer of the king. He was therefore immediate- 
ly ſent for and interrogated. He declared, with a be- in; 
coming firmneſs, that he was the author of the paper 4 
which they t@med ſeditious, and proclaimed bimſelf 47 
the defender of the gauſe. Without further ceremony | 
or proceſs, they orfered his head to be ſtrueꝶ Aff bys \ 
the common executioner, and the ſentencè d in- | 
ſtantly performed. „ „ 1 
The outrages and perſecution. which were commen- j 
ced upon the people of colour immediately rate 
tranſaction knew no bounds. On the nights Ohe 
26th and 27th of November the whites of the com- 
mittee of Aquin, in three bands, fell upon their habi- 
tations, under the pretence of fearching for treaſon- 
able correſpondetice, Among others, theſe ruffian 
repaired tothe houſe of a M. Labadie. This reſpect- 
able old gentlematf was at that moment repoſing quiet- 
ly in bis bed. They burſt open his door, and informs - | 
ed him, without farther preface, that they.were come 14 
for his head. Five-and-twenty muſkets were mſtant- 
ly ſired at him, and his young child was murdered at 
his fide. Though deſperately wounded, he had ſtill 4 
firength enough leſt to defend himſelf ; and as they 1 
new he had one hundred and fifty negroes by "T 


* 
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ne was adored, and whom a ſingle call would hays 
| brought upon them, they conſented to a kind of com- 
| promiſe, that they would ſpare his lifę for the preſent, Jug 


if he would make no reſiſtance, but go along with the 
| them and ſubmit to a trial. He was immediately with- con 
| out dreſſing his wounds, put to the bar; and after 4 pre 

mock examination his head was about to be taken off, By 


had he not been reſcued from the executioner by the W-lni 
intrepidity of a perſon of the name of Maigret, who ad 
came. to- his aftiſtance at the head of a imall party, 

With a patience and-magnanimity highly honourable lM this 
to the people of colour, they traniiaicted an account term 


of theſe-proceedings to the national aſſembly, and de: WM acco 
clared that, whatever might be the reſult of their pe- kene 
tition, they wamd ſubmit to its decition. Such wand: 


not the language of the white coloniſts, of their depu- Lom 
ties, and of the merchants who. traded with them, atio 


They repreſented all the proceedings of the other par Wiſe. 
ty as inſolent and treafonable, and denounced no le ere 
than deſtruction on the colony, ,jtSuld any reſolution Wine 
in favour of the biack inhabitants be paſſed by the le- WMſrcre © 
giflature. 19 | © . 8 800 
* In A 5 dilemma, the committee appointed by the et Par 
| nation h aſſembly for regulating the: affairs of the colo-Wſmedia! 
3 nies ta the unfortunate determination to temporize vas ca 
* to effect any thing of a definitive nature. al the 
* heix recommendation a decree was paſſed, Whicheture 
8 Mhorized the inhabitants of every colony to makeßhtventy 
„ known their ſentiments to the aſſembly, concernintte Af 
* that plan of interior legiſlation which would be moulhe C. 
conducive to their proſperity z which ſanctioned ti:equire, 
+ Willegal aſſemblies already elected, and recommendeq them 
in places where there were none the ſpeedy <clecti0iMurate ! 
of fimilar bodies. To the decree was annexed a de i relue 
elaration, that the aſſembly would not innovate dires ber m. 
ly or indirectly any ſyſtem of commerce, with wie bere v 
[ſo the welfare of the colonies was connected: wie was e 
* declaration was generally underitood as a ſanction Mfemore t 
the African ſlave trade. | be Com 
This decree, which was paſſed on the 8th of Mac «11, 
1790, was certainly well intended, but it was " ce une v. 
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uinſy a moſt injudicious meaſure The aſſembly had 
not the daring inhumanity to decree deciſively the ſub- 
jugation of the ing people of colour; but it had not 
the courage to do them juſtice, to reſtore them to the 
common rights of citizens, and annihilate a ſenſeleſs 
prejudice founded ſolely on a difference of complexion. + 
By leaving the adjuſt ment of the government to the co- 
loniſts themſelves, they might be ſaid to have paſſed an 
act ſubverſive at once bf all order, and declaratory of 
civil war; and unfortunately the preliminary article to 
this adjuſtment was undefined, for they had left unde- 
termined the deſcription or claſs of men who were to : 
accompliſh the very object of the decree, Hence, and 2 
ketee only, have originated thoſe dieadful conteſs @ 
nd inſurrections which have de ſolated the iſland of St , 
Domingo; conſequenßes which the ſagacity and pene- 1 
ration of Mirabeau anticipated, and would have avert- Jt 
d, He and M. Cazales both aſcended the tfbune to 5 
deprecate the paſhng of the decree; but ſuch was the k > 
mtnence of the. cgi is in the aſſembly, that they t 4 
meremotheand:. © oF: 2 85 8 

Soon after the Royal Family began their refidence. 
at Paris, à book was brought into notice, which im- 
nediately excited more attention than any ou] bY Ht 4 
vas called the Red Book; and contained a,nggiſter,of * * 
all the penſions, donations, and every Kinder en En- 
iture of the public money by the Court for theyaff | 
wenty years. A Committee had been appointed by 1 
be Aſſembly to make enquiry into this experditure, | 
The Committee had heard of this Red Book. They . — 
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tie equired of M. Neckar that it ſhould be communicated 
ac them, as neceſſary to enable them to make an ac 


Lurate report to the Aſſembly. The King expreſſed 
Ws reluctance to this, that the profuſion of his grand- 
Rther might not be expoſed to the eyes of the public. 
dere were certain articles of a later date, no doubt, 
e was equally anxious ſhould remain concealed. To 
move thoſe diſficulties, M. Camus, the Preſident of 
ie Committee, wrote to M. Neckar: | 
Il ne s'agit pas de divulguer, pour ſervir d'aliment 
une vaine curioſite, des details dofft la publicite 
| | * pourroit 
4% - 


Cen 
allt 


* 


1 King confided the regiſter into 
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Pourroit faire quelque peine au Roi. Penetres, comme 
toute PAfſemblee, des ſentimens du plus profond re 
ſpect pour un Prince qui fait le bo 
ples, les membres du Comite mettront toujours beau: 
coup de reſerve dans les operations qui Vintereſſeront; 
mais il eft indiſpenſable que quelques-uns des ſes 
membres puiſſent declarer a PAfiemblee qu'ils ont mw 
ce livre, et qu'ils ont pris les nptes neceſſaires au tra 
vail qui leur a ete coffe 2 | 
M. Neckar reminded the Commiſſioners of the Com- 
mittee of theſe expreſſions in the Preſident's letter, 
and added that it was in conſequence of them that the 
o their hands. 4 
„ M. Neckar muſt have been greatly ſurpriſed when 


he found a few days after that'the Red Book was puby 


liſhed, without the King's con! 
cree of the Aſſembly. | 
If M. Neckar had reaſon to be ſurpriſed, M. Cami 
had ſome reaſon to be aſhamed. . Nothing, however, 
? can be a ſtronger proof that he As not, than the au- 
ſwer he made to M. Neckar, when he was aſked hoy 
he could allow the book to be publiſhed, after the kt- 
ter he had written, and without permiſſion either from 
„tze King or the Aſſembly. Nouns ſommes furs & 
Si etre pag deſavoues, replied M. Camus, “ par Vat 
ſemblee; quant au Roi, nous ne ſommes pas ſes 1& 


t and without a de 


” Preſentas * 2 "0 


at here is no intention of divulging circumſtanci 

*" 4 that might give uneaſineſs to the King; the publica. 
i tion of wwhich could ſerve no pirpoſe but that of gre 
thing idle curiofity. Penetratee, like the whole Aſem 
bly, evith ſentiments of profound reſpect for a Priua 

x." promotes the happineſs of his people, the Comm 

tee quill always conduct themſelves with delicacy u 

:- evhatever concerns bim: but it is neceſſary that ſom 
members ſhould be enabled to declare in the Afemt' 

that they have ſeen the book in queſtion, and that 1% 
have taken notes reſpefling the buſine/s which has be 
entrufied to tim. | 


. 


** JÞe are certain that our conduct qvill not be diſab 
Proved of by tbe Aſſembly as for the King, awe are nal 
Eis repreſeglatives. ES 
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Many articles of 'this regiſter were calculated to ex- 
cite clamours againſt the Court; none more than that 
which related to the King's younger brother, the 
Count d'Artoisz according to which this Prince had 
reccived from the public treaſury, during the ſhort ad- 
miniſtration. of M. Calonne, above a million ſterling. 
The Count's debts amuunted to nearly as much; 
which could not be imputed to M. Calonne, for it was 
aſſerted and believed that he had, with admirable ge- 
neroſity, urged the King to pay them all, and as ſgeeck- 
ly as poſſible, for this cogent-ieafon, that their ſpeedy 
payment was of importance to the Prince's tranquility. 

f it were not a general opinion that Princes very 


ſeldom have friends, it might ſeem ſurprifing thai no 


one repreſented to the Comte d' Artois how exceeding- 
- ad . . = * 4 * 0 1 

ly impolitic his profuſion was at a period hen peo- 

ple were burdened with taxes, and when ſuch general 


(diſcontent prevailed in the nation; partien.atly when 


it might with equal truth have been reprelented, how in- 
finitely becoming it would be in him, by a retrench- 
ment of his expences, to pay his creditors without any 
new burden on a nation alrcady fo tewwily burdened, 
And ſuch a retrenchment to a man of his rank ought 
to be a ſmaller ſacrifice than to 2ry other perſon ; be- 
cauſe all eſſential pleaſures and gratifications he would 


continue to enjoy, and that reſpbect and precedence 


which others attempt to purchaſe by protufion and 
oſtentatious expence, his high birth fecured to him 
without them. | | 
It will not be thought extraordinary that the pen- 
ſiops were not preciſcly in proportion to the merit of 
the penſioner, or that, in the opinion of ſeveral, thoſe 
who had the largeſt were often the lęaſt deferving; but 
there were reaſuns aſſigned for fome which will ſeem 
ſingular even to thoſe who are beſt acquainted with 
the manner in which ſuch rewards are generally diſtri- 
buted, particularly one which was appointed to a 
gentleman, becauſe he had been obliged to aſſian part 
of his revenues to his creditors till his debts ſhould be 
paid; and ſeveral perſons were conſpicuous on this 
lſt who, according to the popular opinion, deſerved 
Vole bo - © 2 public 
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ublic reprobation or puniſhment more than reward. 
t appeared by this regiſter, that 100, 660 livres were 
diſtributed in annual penſions to the performers at the 
Opera who had retired. This, it was thought, was 


paying too much for an entertainment which the inha. 


bitants of Paris had previouſly purchaſed at the door 
of the theatre. Eighteen millions of livres were diftri. 
buted in penſions among the military. This ſum ap- 
peared fo enormous to one perſon, that he declared 
that Alexander might have penſioned the officers who 
aſſiſted him in the conqueſt of the world, at no great- 


er expence. Upon the whole, however, this article 


was leſs diſapproved of than others. The indignation 
'was higheſt againſt certaia courtiers who never ſerved 
in the armies, and certain favourites of both ſexes who, 
previous to the publication of the regiſter, were the 
objects of popular odium. 5 

Many other obſervations were made in the National 
Aſſembly, when this buſineſs of the penfioners was 


brought forward, which muſt have been mortifying to 
thoſe of them who were preſent. | A 
6 Tt is moſt hard, ſaid one member, “ that thoſe 


who are barely able to provide their families with the 
neceſſaries of life ſhould be obliged to contribute to 
the ſuperfluities of idle courtiers.”” „What renders 
it more intolerable,” obſerved another, “ is, that thoſe 
who live at the expence of the people look upon them 
with diſdain ; they conſider them as an inferior race 
of beings, created to labour without enjoyment; 
while they conſider themſelves as having a right to en- 
joyment without labour To be able to count in their 


families a long line of indolent men, who cultivated 


no talent, and were entirely uſeleſs to the State, they 
call having anceſtry; and on this is founded their 
claim for penſions. © They hold down their heads, 
ſaid a third, © when their penſions are mentioned; 


but they all ſhew their faces again when they are to be 


paid.” A fourth ſaid, “There are but two juſt titles 
to any ſuccour of this kind from the State; one , 


ſervices rendered to the country, and the other is un- 


merited poverty; and the time, it is to be hoped, ap- 
| 4 -proacticy 
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proaches, when, without thoſe two united, no man 


will accept of a penſion from Government who would: . 


refuſe an alms.” | a 
The total liſt of penſions amounted to about 
24,000,000 of livers. This afforded a fruitful theme 
of declamation againſt the Court and Courtiers. There 
were members, however, who had the courage to op- 


poſe the popular torrent on this occaſion. The Abbe 
Maury aſſerted that the amount was not ſurpriſing, 


conſidering the immenſe armies and fleets which France 
was obliged: to maintain, where ſuch numbers of 
woundcd and ſuperannuated officers retired from the 
ſervice were to be provided for. © It is worthy, con- 
tinued he, © of a great nation like France to take ge- 


nerous care of its defenders :- the Aſſembly ought not 


narrowly to examine what thoſe brave men have coſt 
their country: thoſe brave men did not calculate what 
the ſervice of their country would coſt them. Do not, 
therefore, give them reaſon to regret that they placed 
1 in the generofity of the country they 
rved,” | | 
The Duke of Liancourt obſerved, that, of all the 


reſources which the neceſſities of the State obliged 


them to adopt, the moſt” painful was a reduction of 
the rewards beſtowed on merit, and eſpecially the me- 
nts of men of that profeſſion, among whom the con- 
tempt of death was ſo general, that it was ſcarcely 
conſidered by them as a virtue. 5 

]heſe and fimilar obſervations prevented the violent 
reductions at firſt propoſed; and a plan was finally 
adopted, more conformable to juſtice as well as hu- 
manity: for it was juftly remarked, that even abuſes 
of long ſtanding cannot be overfet at once without in- 
Juſtice ; and, however lightly ſuch things are ſpoken 
of by thoſe who are not to be perſonally affected by 
them, every plan for the relief of the public, at the 
expence of any one claſs of the community, is an act 
ot cruelty z becauſe the injury done to the ſufferers is 


moſt exquiſitely felt; whereas the benefit received, be- 


ing ipread over the whole nation, is hardly perceived 
by any particular citizen. Sake | 
| 5 Z 2 | In 
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In conſequence of the conduct above mentioned on 


the part of Camus, a breach took place between him to 
and M. Neckar; and the popularity of the latter de- to 
clined from that moment. The reverſe would have vo 
happened in England: Camus would have loſt pppu- cit 
larity, and M. Neckar would not; bechuſe although Su 
he was in ſome meaſure duped in this negotiation, his thi 
character for fair dealing and integrity was not touch- mo 
ed. And in England the reputation of ſcrupulous ho- ſur 
neſty is not only neceſſary for maintaining public n- ſen; 
fidence znd popularity, but it is almoſt ſifficient of it- thr 
felf without any talent befides ; whereas in France, ho- it 1 
neſty excluſively taken is not in ſuch high eſtimation. At 
What is the reafon of this? A Frenchman would ſay, drec 
perhaps, Becauſe it is more common; but this ſolu- M. « 


tion would not be thought ſatisfactory in England. It 
is poſſibly owing to the French putting a greater eſt- al g. 
mation on certain glittering qualities which they them- ſome 
ſelves poſfets in a higher degree than their neighbours; 
each being prejudiced in fuvour of the ſtaple commo- 
dity of his own country; as an Engliſh farmer preters 
ſtrong beer to Burgundy, and a French peaſant, Bui- 


M. Neckar was not the only one of the king's mi- 
niſters who fell under the difpleaſure of the people. 
The count de St Prieft was ſuſpected (and that was 
ſufficient in France) of treaſonable defigns. A M. 
Bonne Savardin, who was connected with M. Maille- 
bois, had engaged in carrying on a negotiation between 
that general and the ex- princes, to effect a counter-re- 
volution. Upon an information, however, given to 
the committee of reſeareh by M. Maſſot de Grand- 


latter 
à cent 
er was 
of Ma 
of libe 


maiſon, ſecretary to M. Maillebois, the whole ſcheme In a 
was detected. The general himſelf fled ; but M. Bonne ſoiſin 
Savardin was ſeized, and among his papers were found I ation; 
minutes of a converſation between him and M. St. traces 

Prieſt, which indicated, it was faid, ſome difaffection be fou 
in that miniſter. The other members of adminiſtration Waght : 


were ſcarcely more popular; and but little confidence there i 
was repoſe in the patriotiſm of either M. de la 1our p any 


du Pin or the archbiſhop of. Bourdeaux. 5 
| | Suſpicion 
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Suſpicion and diſcontent were not indeed confined 
to the metropolis, but ſeemed at this unhappy period 
to pervade the whole kingdom. At Lyons a corps of 
volunteers was inſtituted, who refuſed to mix with the 
city militia ;. and but for the judicious conduct of the 
Swiſs regiment d'Ambert, which was quartered there, 
the whole city might have become the theatre of the 
moſt ſhocking barbarity. At Toulon, a formidable in- 
ſurrection took place among the workmen in the ar- 
ſenal, under the pretence of demanding the liberty of 
three ſailors who were confined. for ſome offence, and 
it was with difficulty quelled by the national guard. 
At Marſeilles two regiments of infaittry and two hun- 
dred dragoons were ſtationed under the command of 
M. d' Ambers, colonel of one of the regiments. This 
officer is accuſed of having groſsly inſulted the nation- 
al guard. Be this as it may, his conduct proved in 
ſome way offenſive to the patriotiſm or the prejudices- 
of the municipality and the citizens. An order was 
obtained from the king for the removal of the regi« 
ments; but as the commanders appeared rather tardy 
in the excution of this order, a troop of young men,; 
to the number of thirty, concerted a ſtratagem for the 
purpoſe of ſeizing forcibly the fortreſs, and expelling 
the garriſon, which they ſucceſsfully effected on the 
night of the-29th- of April. The fortreſs, with thoſe 
| of St Nicholas and St John, were demoliſhed : on the 
latter of theſe forts human nature had been for almoſt 


e was erected by Louis XIV. leſt hi: faithful people 


o Wo Marſcilles ſhould become infatuated with the love 


1, Nor liberty.“ 


Voiſin was torn by the populace from the hands of the 
national guard, and murdereds, In his pocket the 
traces of a treaſonable correſpondence were ſaid to 


dught always to be regarded with ſuſpicion, fince, if 
there is a defign to take away the life or character 
o any man, nothing is more eaſy than to forge a 


| L 3 2% On 


century inſulted by a Latin inſcription: © This tows - 


In a fimilar inſurrection at Valence, the viſcount de 


de found; though ſuch evidence, we muſt confeſs, 
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On the other hand, the enemies of the revolution 


were not leis forward than their adverfaries in exciting 


difturbances and inſurrections. Religion was a pretext 
which was eagerly ſeized by the diſaffected, and the 


fanaticiim of the multitude was but too ſucceſefully 


wrought on. In the metropolis, the populace took 
but little intereſt in the fate of the church ; and though 
the clergy had aſſembled in the church of the Capu- 
chins, -St Honore, to proteſt againſt the ſale of the 
lands, and the proceedings of the national aſſembly, 


their declaration, like all impotent menaces, produced 


only a ſmile of contempt. In the courſe of this pro- 


©  eceding, they repro:2ched the aſſembly for not having 
formally declared a national religion: “ Why,“ faid 


Mirabeau, * have they not reproached us for neęlect- 
ing to declare that the ſun 1s the ftar of the nation, 
and that no other ſhall be acknowledged or permitted 
to regulate the ſucceſſion of day and night? 

In the provinces, the efforts of the refractory clergy 


were more ſucceſsful. In the ſouth particularly, 


which had been the theatre of religious war, and where 
the two parties of catholic and proteſtant ſtill regard- 


ed each other with a due degree of theological animo- 


fity, the conſequences were truly ſerious. At Tou- 
louſe, the pious ſeaſon, when they ceſebrated the maſ- 


facre of the Albigenſes was ct ofen for the circulation 


of an inflammatory. addreſs. On the 18th of April, a 
large aſſembly of fanatics was collected in the. hall of 
the Great Auguſtins: hence they adjourned under the 
command of a M. du Barry to the. Seneſehaſſce, where 
the apoſtles of this cruſade, as a maſter- piece of poli- 
cy, contrived ſome where to conceal the buſt of the 
king. Some young men of the national guard, how- 
ever, happening to diſcover- it, fortunately contrived 
to turn the plot againit its author: for immediately on 
diſcovering the buſt, they drew their ſabres, aed fhout- 
ing Vive le roi! they forced their officers, and many 
others who were ſuſpected of ill deſigns, to take the ci. 
vic oath, The-municipality ſoon after appeared ; and 
having quelled the tumult, they ſtrictly forbad the re- 
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What was a feeble and abortive attempt at Tou- | 
louſe was at Montaubon a moft alarming commotion... 


The proteftants at that place amonnted to about one» 
fixth of the population. They lived in perfect harmo- 
ny with the catholics, and compoſed in conjunction 


with them the national guard, a body of men devoted 
to the new conſtitution and to the ſervice of their 


country. As it was found impracticable to diſſeminate 
the principles of diſtruſt or diſunion through this body, 
2 plan was concerted by the ariſtocratic party to raife 
up another military force in · oppoſition to it, and a 
corps of volunteers was inſtituted In eſtablifhing the 
municipality alſo, the ſame party had taken care to 
fill the vacant offices with their creatures; and one of 
the firſt acts of theſe magiſtrates was to demand from 
the commander of the national guard the keys of the 
arſenal where the arms were depoſited. The requiſi- 
tion was peaceably complie-1! with, and it proved the 
firſt effect of a fatal conſpiracy. After ſome proceed- 
ings which indicated a ſettled ſyſtem of hoſtility, about 
the beginning of April meetings were held in the 
churches, for the, avowed purpoſe of petitioning the 
uſembly to. preſerve the epiſcopal chair at Montaubon, 


and the religious houſes ; while no means were omitted 


in theſe meetings at the ſame time to inflame the popu- 
lace againſt the national guard, as a body chiefly com- 
poſed of infidels and heretics. ' In oppofition to theſe 
noſtile ſteps, the patriotic ſoldiers adopted in their 
own defence only the peaceable meaſure of tranſmit- 


ting to the national affembly an account of theſe pro- 


ecedings, and at the fame time of endeavouring to pre- 
rent the creation of new companies of volunteers, by 
a declaration that they were ready to enrol in the old 
companies every citizen who manifeſted a diſpoſition 
to ſerve his country. While affairs remained in this 
ſtate, the municipality appointed the 1oth of May for 
witing the five religious communities, and making the 
inventory of their effects, agreeably to the decree of 
the 26th of March. The commiſſioners were no ſoon- 
er named to proceed upon this duty, than they found 
themſelves interrupted by a riotous mob compoſed 


chiefly 
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chiefly of women: ſoon after a ſimilar aſſemblage way cratic 
collected oppoſite the houſe of the commandant gene. fary c 
ral, and another at the Cordeliers, breathing indigna- which 
tion and deſtruction againſt the heretics. The muni- earna 
cipality was then ſitting, and the patriots earneſily be- deanx 
ſought them to permit the national guard to arm for ſoners 
the relief of the city. The company of dragoons, umph 
which was chiefly compoſed of proteſtants, were par- The 
ticularly obnoxious to the mob, who exclaimed bat it at Tor 
was now time to ſacrifice thefe heretics. Infſtc.id of peated 

. permitting them to arm in their own defence, the per- mount 
fidious magiſtrates ordered the dragoons to retire. To. part of 
retire was now become impoſſible without the immi- tion w.: 
nent riſk of their lives. In this deſperate extremity they was it 
- took the reſolution of throwing themſelves into the: eiſin cc 
corps. du- garde, where with a few bad arms they ho- munici 
ed to make ſome ſtand againſt the fury of the popu- and mc 
ace. Unfortunately they were without ammunition,. Wl oath no 
and the mob directed a deſperate and continued fire Wi nilar ce 
againſt the windows of the corps-du-garde. It was in Wl one of t 
vain that the beſieged hung out a white handkerchief bly, wa 
as entreating clemency. In the very act of ſubmiſſion Wi ed by a 
five of the dragoons were killed, and the mob imme- Wl ras to f 
diately began to pull down the walls. Happily the re- berds ha 
giment of Languedoc was ſtationed not far diſtant, ing the « 
and in this dangerous criſis arrived time enough to Rallation 
ſave the lives of the remaining dragoons. The regt- ed with 
ment was juſt ſtrong enough to protect them, as they Me the co 
were conducted, covered with blood and wounds, The fe 
from the ſcene of their ſufferings to the common pri- fis man 
ſon, where the enraged multitude ſtill continued acer, v 

| ſembled, moſt brutally aſking for their heads, and en- lied, th 
claiming, -* Down' with the nation!“ BE tltant ſe; 
The news of theſe intolerant proceedings no ſooner tte other 
reached Bourdeaux, than a patriotic army was detach- WW ved the: 
ed for the purpoſe of avenging the cruel outrages com- HMpriſone 
mitted on their fellow-ſoldiers, and reſtoring the tran- led ra 
quillity of Montaubon. From Toulouſe a ſimilar ex- e was n 
pedition proceeded. The regiment of Languedoc re- Wtoop of « 
fuſed to act againſt theſe patriotic armies, though ur- Wprotetant 


ged by its commanding officer, who was in the __ 


* 


cratic intereſt. Fortunately M. Dumas, the com miſ- 
fary of the king, arrived in time to prevent a conteſt 
which would probably have terminated in a dreadful 
carnage. At his inftanee the detachment of Bour- 
deaux retired without entering the city, and the pri- 
ſoners were konourably releafed, and carried in tri- 
umph to Bourdeaux. | | . 

The ſame indecent ſcenes which had been rehearſed 
at Toulouſe and performed at Montaubon, were re- 


peated at Nimes. The population of that city a- 


mounted to about fifty thouſand ſon's, the quarter 
part of whom were proteſtants. No religious diſtinc- 
tion was obſerved in forming the national guard, nor 
was it till after many efforts that the ſpirit of fanati- 
ciſm could be excited in the inhabitants. When the 
municipality, however, came to be elected, the prieſts 
and monks were aſſiduous in engaging the citizens by 
oath not to give their vote to any proteſtant. By a ſi- 
milar courſe of intrigue and faction, M. Marguerites, 
one of the noble and proteſting members of the aſſem- 
bly, was elected mayor; and his inſtallation was mark- 
ed by a proceeding which was a proper omen of what 


vas to follow. At Nimes a number of pikes or hal- 


berds had been manufactured for the purpoſe of arm- 
ing the catholic party; and at the ceremony of his in- 
lallation, ſeveral perſons of the militia appeared arms 
ed with theſe weapons, contrary to the expreſs order 
of the commandant of the national guard. 

The following day, one of the ſerjeants who had in 
is manner tranſgreſſed the orders of his commanding 
eſicer, was reproached with his diſobedience. He re- 
plied, that he was authoriſed by the mayor. A pro- 
tſtant ſerjeant who happened to be preſent obliged: 
tte other to follow him to that magiſtrate, who de- 
ned the fact, and ordered the catholic ſetjeant to be 
mprifoned for hal, an hour. Such a ſentence was con- 
ied rather as a triumph than as a puniſhment ; and 
de was no ſooner releaſed, than with an immenſe 
T0p of deſperadoes he repaired to the houſe of the 
motcſiant ſerjeant, who was fortunate enough to eſ- 
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cape by a back way. The alarm ſoon ſpread in almoſt 


every quarter; the proteſtants were every where at- 
tacked, and ſeveral of them grievouſly wounded. 


The city continued in a ſtate of ferment, owing to 


the deſire of the magiſtrates to diſarm gradually the 
national guard, and inſiſting on their taking, beſides 


the uſual civic oath, a particular oath of obedience and 


ſubmiſſion to themſelves. On the 21ſt of April twen- 


ty companies were aſſembled for this purpoſe, when: 
t 


e general cry was, Long live the king, down with 
the nation, cut the throats of the blacks !** ſo they 
| termed the proteſtants. In a few days afterwards an 


incendiary libel was diſtributed among the regiment: 


of Guyenne, entitled, Important advice to the French 
army; the anti-patriots in general, and even ſome 
companies of the military, put on the white cockace, 
the fignal of rebellion ; ſeveral tumults were excited 
by conteſts between the different parties; and on the 
41th of May the devaſtation and carnage would have 

been univerſal, had not the regiment of Guyenne in- 
fiſted on the mayor proclaiming the martial law, which 
once more reſtored tranquillity and order.. 


M. Marguerites was cited before the national aſſem · 


bly to anſwer for theſe diſorders ; but his defence was 
ingenious, and the tenderneſs of his colleagues for a 
member of their own body prevented the infliction of 
_ puniſhment, „ | 
On the 4th of June the difcontents and diſorders were 
renewed before the gate of the palace, where the elec- 
toral body were aſſembled. The rebellious companics 
who had worn the white cockade would forcibly preveut 
the dragoons and the regiment of Guyenne from form- 
ing the patrols, and doing the regular duty of the ci- 
ty. They openly attacked the unarmed dragoons, fi. 
red on the citizens from the windows, and intrenched 
themſelves in a tower adjacent to the houſe of M. Fro- 
ment. After ſome attempts at a parley, which it 1s 
ſaid were broken by the- firing of the ariſtocrats, the 
regiment of Guyenne forced the tower; and on both 
fides about twenty-four. perſons were killed. 
Ir I | - Innumerable 
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Innumerable jealouſies took place between the offi- 
ers and ſoldiers of the different regiments ;z and in one 
of theſe conteſts the viſcount de Mirabeau ran off with 
the colours of his regiment, but was purſued, and o- 
bliged to ſurrender them. In the capital the ſame 
cauſes operated to promote diſunion and diſtruſt; and 
this, united to the haſty and impetuous ſpirit of the 
French nation, was frequently on the point of betray- 
ing them into the moſt deſperate exceſſes. An inſtance 
of this kind occurred on the 19th of May, which is 
worthy of being recorded. On that day an unfortu- 
nate man was detected in the act of ſtealing a ſack of 
oats. Some ſoldiers of the national guard took him 
immediately under their protection, and were convey- 
ing him to the Chatelet; but the populace, who were 
in the habit of inflicting ſummary juſtice, tore him 
from the ſoldiers, and were in the act of beating him 
to death with their clubs, when the marquis de la Fay- 
'ette happened to paſs by the horrible ſcene. He plun- 


ged inſtantly into the thickeſt of the mob, and in deſ- 


pite of their outcries and menaces ſeized the perſon 


who began the tumult, and conducted him with his own 


hands to the Chatelet. He next delivered the unfoꝛtu- 
nate criminal from the mob; and, exhorting them to 
diſperſe, 'and conduct themſelves like orderly citizens, 
had the happineſs to ſee the tumult entirely ſuppreſſed 
and the people return to their houſes, full of the prai- 
ſes of the man who had ſo intrepidly reſcued them 
from their own phrenſy, and prevented them from 
contaminating themſeives with human blood. 

At this time there was ſome appearance of a rup- 
ture between Great Britain and Spain; and the Miniſ- 
ter laid before the National Aſſembly the preparations 


which the King thought expedient, and the precau- 


tions he had taken on that occafion. This informa- 
tion gave rife to various diſcuſſions, and at laſt brought 
on a debate on the important queſtion, into whoſe. 
hands the nation gught to entruſt the power of ma- 
ng war or peace | 
One party were for placing it in the hands of the 


King, and another in the National Aſſembly. There 


was 


r 


2 


2 
—— — 
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was nothing very new in the arguments uſed by either. * 
Thoſe eber, the firſt opinion urged the ex- vs 
ample of Great Britain, which enjoyed all the advan. + 
tages of promptitude and ſecrecy that were attendant ro 
on this prerogative's belonging to the king, and waz 5 
protected from the inconvemencies by the privilege — 
which the Parliament retained of refuſing the ſubſi- 0 
dies. They at the ſame time hinted at the immediate 11 1 
neceſſity of augmenting their fleet, and faking mca- 5 
ſures for protecting their colonies againſt the attempts hack 
land. BED 9 
The other party ſpoke with contempt of the vaunt- res 
ed precaution of refuſing ſubſidies, which, they (aid, * 
like many other articles in the Britiſh Conſlitution, = Joc. 
more beneficial in appearance than in reality ; becauſe br 
this controul, although it might force the King to make * 
a diſadvantageous peace, did not prevent an impolitie 1 neigt 
-unjuſt war, which, when once declared, muſt 5 ng 
on for ſome time at all events; that to refuſe fu f . 
dies during a war would be refuſing to allow rar by or 
tion to defend itſelf, and decreeing that all its in abi. rh 
tants and property ſhould be ſubmitted to 35 pay er wY 
of an enemy: of courſe ſubſidies never could | e A gh 
ſed. At the ſame time they aſſert, that the Brit ir: fag 
tion was too magnanimous, and too great 2 0 , ir the 
berty, to attack France at a time when, after me = — 
ample which England had given, ſhe was ſtrugg 5 Moor 
eſtabliſh a free Government; that, however ney 2 
that might be to the ſelfifh policy of WOE, 4 1 wp 
tions, it was repugnant to the generous qr a dens 
the Engliſh, whoſe love of general freedom _ 5 5 
ed all narrow views of intereſt and of ancient pre 4 
juclices. | | cific 
gots queſtion, hke every other- of any 8 e, 
that came before the Aſſembly, was diſcuſſed wy "7 —— 
public garden, ſtreet, coffee-houſe, tavern, e. Amed 
vate family in Paris. The public qpinion, prono 2 * 
awful voice of a heated and 5 2 nature 
=—_— againſt this right being placed in 5 9 5 land 
Power; and the liberty of free diſcu "OY berty but * 
5 | | Lon; : 
Vo 


= 
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'berty of the preſs, and that general liberty which was 


the worſt effects of ſlavery, namely, rendering it dan- 
gerous for individuals to uſe the freedom ſaid to be 
granted by expreſling their genuine opinions, when 
they were contrary to that which prevailed among the 


in favour of the King's prerogative, on this occaſion, 
were not only expoſed to the clamorous inſults of the 
people as they went to and returned from it, but they 
were obliged to uſe addreſs at the beginning of their 
ſpeeches to engage the audience to allow them uictly 


declaration ſhould be made by the Aſſembly to all na- 
tions in Europe, that France was determined againſt 
all augmentation -of territory.z never to attack her 
neighhours, nor to wage any war unleſs forced to it 
in ſelf-defence, and for the purpoſe of repelling ag- 
ereſſion! It was aſſerted that this declaration woul 

prevent their being attacked by Great Britain or any 
of the neighHouring nations; of courſe, that there was 
no need of aſſigning the prerogative of declaring war 


account of the ſuperior ſecrecy of the former; ſince, 
if they had no war, there would be no need of ſeprecy. 
M. Malonet, who ſpoke with uncommon pehetra- 
tion in favour of the royal prerogative pn this ołcaſi- 
on, obſerved, «that fimilar profeſſions had often been 
made by other Powers; and therefore, however much 
he approved of the manifeſto which was propoſed, he 
had great doubts of its being relied on by the other Pow- 
ers of Europe as a ſecurity for the continuation of the 
cific conduct of France. He obſerved, that we were 
informed by hiſtory, that free States were as liable' to 
make wars of ambition as the moſt deſpotic. He aſ- 
ſerted, that the only Power in Europe who during the 
preſent century had made no wars but of a defenſive 
nature was the Grand Signior; that the ws of Eng- 
land ſince the year 1688 bad nev-r begun a ſingle war 
but in conſequence of the declared wiſhes of the na- 
tion; and in ſome inſtances the inclination of the King 
Vom. EE and 


— * 


then enjoyed in France, had already produced one of 


people. Thoſe who ſpdke in the National Aſſembly 


to proceed. It had been propeſed that a manifeſto or 


to the Exeeutive rather than the Legiſlative Power, on 
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and his Miniſters: for the continuation of peace va ane 
reluctantly broken on account of the clamour of the Cre 
-merchants for war: that though it was true that the et d 
late American war was put an end to by a vote of the pou 
Houſe of Commons, it was equally true that it had Biſla 
been begun in conſequence of an act of Parliament to nece 
* which the Americans refuſed to ſubmit. He added, jeſte 
that France had not entered into the late American war A 
ö in obedience to the will of the King, though he was anne 
' then abſolute ; but in conſequence of the Miniſter's war 
|; being puſhed to it by the general wiſh of the people. on b 
And on the whole he concluded, that it was clear aſter 
| that, ſince the Roman republic until the moment he tled, 
| was ſpeaking, free States were as fond of war as deſ- have 
potic ones, and ſubjects as cager for it as their Sove- tion 
reigns, very little benefit was to be expected from the not f 
propoſed manifeſto. h pulac 
This conſideration, that a diſpoſition for war has ſed, 
| exiſted in all nations and in every form of government, mon! 
- notwithſtanding of all mankind being convinced that Wh ade 
war is a loſing game even to conquerors, inclines ſome on th 
people to think that man is by nature a fighting ani WV 
mal, who takes pleaſure in war for its own ſake, If gaine 
this be the caſe, we need not be ſurpriſed that all the were 
reaſonings of philoſophers, and all the ſermons df ly enj 
preachers againſt it, have had ao more effect than the m 
| ſame means when .employed to convince men of the confif 
-kurtful tendency of ſome of their other pleaſures, and tion © 
| to perſuade them to relinquiſh them. judge 
| As Mirabeau generally took the popular fide of a , Eve 
| queſtion, and Malouet that which his underſtan ing rp 
. approved, without regarding whether it was popular or le c 
not, they were often in oppoſition to each other. On conſtr 
the occaſion above mentioned, however, Mirabeau 5 
= joined Malouet, aſſiſted bim againſt the torrent of pre- : ofte 
Judice, and with manly eloquence unfolded the mit- omet! 

chief which he was perſuaded would ariſe from de- 5 
priving the executive power of the prerogatives of de- 1 7 
elaring war and making peace. They were, after all, ong. 
: -obliged to acquieſce in a kind of: middle plan, propo- yad 
| ſed by M. Alexander Lameth; which, after being WW ma. 
25 4 62 : amended King, 


Do --- 1 
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amended by M. Freteau and M. Deſmeunier, was de- 
creed in the following words: Le droit de la paix 
et de la guerre appartient a la Nation: la guerre ne 
pourra etre decidee que par un decret du Corps Le- 
giſlatif, qui fera rendu ſur la propoſition formelle et 


neceſſaire du Roi, et enſuite ſanctionne par ſa Ma- 


jette Yi; 5355 Ly e 
As this decree left to the King the prerogative of 


announcing to the National Aſſembly the neceſſity of 


war and peace, which could not be at all deliberated 


on by them until he had laid it before them; and as, 
after the government came to be in ſome degree ſet- 


tled, it was naturally ſuppoſed that his Majeſty would 


have conſiderable influence on the deciſion of the queſ- 


tion; thoſe who ſupported the royal prerogative were, 


not ſo: completely defeated on this occafion as the po- 
pulace imagined ; who, as ſoon as the decree was paſ- 
ſed, celebrated it as a victory with all their uſual de- 
monſtrations of joy. Some thought the joy ridiculous, 
and conſidered thoſe as a parcel of dupes who looked 
on this as a triumph. N by | 
Without examining whether the popular party had- 
gained a victory or not, we cannot think the people 
were duped who rejoiced as if they had; for, as the on- 


ly enjoyment which the people of any nation derive 


from the moſt indiſputed victories they ever obtain 


confiſts in the exultation, illumination, and intoxica- 


tion of a publie rejoicing, it does not ſeem to be ill 
jadged in them to-ſecure theſe at all events. | 
Even the Engliſn people, though not fo apt as the 
French to be thrown into tranſports of joy, are ſen- 
ible of this, and never allow any thing that can be 
conſtrued into a victory to eſcape without a public re- 
Joicing,- And as real victories have not occured of late 
ſo often as could be wiſhed, if ſuch an account hag 
ſometimes been given of defeats that they paſſed for 
he right of declaring .avar and concluding peace 
longs to the Nation war cannot be decided on but 
by a decree of the Leg iſlative Body, in conſequence of a. 
formal and neceſſary propoſition made to them by the 
King, which muſt be afterwards ſanftioned by bim. 
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which are yet to be tried. 


* 


— * 


victories, and made the people rejvice, who can blame 
the fabricators of ſo benevolent a frand 2— 


On the 11th of June the aſſembly went into mourn. 


ing for three. days on account of the death of Dr 


Franklin; and nearly about the ſame period the ex- 


pences of the civil liſt were ſettled at twenty-five mil- 


lions per annum, or about 1,25c,o00l. ſterling ; and 
the dowry of the queen at four millions, or 200,0c0!, 


per annum ſterling. The civil lift of France included 


—iſt, the King's perſenal expences, and thoſe of the 
queen; the education of the royal children, and a pro- 


viſion for the other branches of the royal family: 2c, 


the buildings; the garde meubl-, &c. of the crown: 
ad, the royal military eſtabliſhment, viz. the body 


guards, &c. However. liberal this allowance may at. 


firſt fight appear, if we recollect the immenſe domains 
which the. reigning family brought to the nation, it 
will perhaps not appear enormous: beftde that, what- 
ever the parſimonious ſpirit of repablicaniſm may al- 
lege, it is always ſound policy-to attach by the ſtrong- 
eſt intereſts the head of the ſtate to the ſupport of the 
conſtitution. A inillion à year is too little to bribe ſo 


numerous a repreſentation, biennially elected, as that 


of France; and yet it is ſuch as would enable the mo- 

narch to live in a ſtate becoming the chief magiſtrate 

of a great nation. , | | 
Theſe meaſures were followed on the 14th and the 


ſucceeding days by a ſeries of decrees relative to the 


civil conſtitution of the clergy. In theſe, the injuſtice 
which we muſt confeſs had been done'to that body of 
men was in ſame degree compenſated, by the wife re- 
gu:ations which prevented the extreme poverty of the 
inferior orders, and which reſtrained within modarate 
bounds the income of the higher clergy. But whether 
they acted wifely.in eſtabliſhing an elective pricſthood,. 
or whether the improved mode of election which was 


adopted in France would have been preventive of thoſe 


evils to which ſuch an inftitution is liable, where the 
old forms of election are preſerved, are experiments 


8 K 


* 


— 


The aſſembly had ſcarcely completed this arduous 
taſk, before it ventured upon a meaſure which drew 
immediately upon them the cenſure and indignation 
of all Europea meaſure, which was the firſt to 


awake that malignant jealouſy with which the privi- 


leged orders and their dependents in every civilized 


country have fince continu. d to view the: French re- 


volution. Early in the month of June, the mayor of 
Paris had communicated to the aſſembly a plan for the 
celebration of a grand confederation, in which the re- 
preſentatives of the nation, the king, the ſoldiery, and 


all who were in oſtenſible fituations, ſhould ſolemnly, 
and in the face of the whole nation renew their oaths 


of fidelity to the new conſtitution; and this confedera- 


tion was decreed to take place on the 14th of July, in 


honour of the taking of the Baſtille and of the firſt 


eſtabliſhment of Gallic liberty. On the 19th of June, 


therefore, after decreeing civic honuurs to the. con- 


erors of the Baſtile, the patriotic feelings of the aſ- 


embly were raiſed to a high pitch of enthuſiaſm, by 


a. deputation of foreigners from every nation, who 
came to teſtify their reſpect for the new conſtitution - 
in a warm panegyric, and to requeſt a ſcat at the en- 
ſuing ſolemnity. They were anſwered by the preſi- 
dent with dignity, and diſmiſſed with reſpect; and 
they had no ſooner retired, than M. Alexander Lameth : 
moved that the foreigners, and particularlythe Ger- 
mans, who might reſort to Paris to. be ſpectators of 


the approaching ceremony, might not be inſulted by 


the repreſentation of their anceſtors, whom the vanity. 
of Louis XIV. had cauſed to be exhibited in-chains at.. 


the feet of his ſtatue. The deputies of ſome of the 


provinces, which were repreſented in this ignominious - 


ſituation, roſe with indignation to demand that. theſe 
monuments of regal inſolence ſhould be effaced ; and 


another member propoſed, that all the falſe and pane-< 
gyrical. emblems which decorated. the ſtatues of the 
kings ſhould be removed, and replaced by a repreſen- 


tation of the 42/2 action of each of the monarchs. 
At this moment M. Lambel, a diſtinguithed advo- 
- cate and deputy for Ville 
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| the general enthuſiaſm, exclaimed, that he truſted 
he now ſaw the laſt moment of expiring vanity,” and 


propofed the abolition of titles. Meſſrs Prefelne and 


La Fayette mounted the trivune” at the ſame inſtant ; 
and the former read the outlines of a decree to'that 


effect, which he ſaid he had prepared two months be- 
fore. M--Foucault: oppoſed the motion—* What,” 
ſaid he, „would you.deprive man of the moſt power- 


ful and the moſt noble motive of emulatipn ?— What 


would you do, for inſtance, with the man. whom Hen- 


ry II. honoured with a brevet, which recited * that he 
Was created a count for having ſaved the ſtate?“ “ [ 
would omit,”” ſaid M. la-Fayette, “the words created 


a count, and inſert only“ that he had ſaved the ſt ate.“ 


M. de St Fargeau obſerved, that the decree. in queſ- 


tion would not impoſe any hardſhip upon him, fince 
he was poffeſſed of ſeveral counties and marquiſates, 


the titles of which he had never employed. Many 
other members diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this debate, 
but none more than the viſcount de Noailles. Titles,“ 
. ſaid this nobleman, “in this enlightened age can only 
canfer honour where there is nothing internally to re- 


ſpect. We do not ſpeak of duke Fox, count Waſh- 
ington, the marquis Franklin, but of Charles Fox, 
George Waſhington, Benjamin Franklin. Permit me 


to add,“ ſaid he, “to io many excellent motions, 


one, the object of which is to reſcue. from diſgrace a 
part of our fellow-citizens. Liveries, as a portion of 
the feudal ſyſtem ought to be aboliſhed.” To theſe 
motions was added another from M. de Montmoren- 
cy, for the ſuppreſſion of armorial bearings; and the 


whole of them was moulded into a decree by M. 


Chapelier, and paſſed. 10 V 
This blow, which ſhook the whole Nobleſſe of 
France from the ſtilts that had made them ſeem taller 
than their fellow citizens, and diſcovered that many 
were beneath the common ſtandard, and ſome mere 
dwarfs, ſtruck a general panic through the whole ari- 


ſtocracy of Europe, and created a band of as invete- 


rate enemies to the Revolution in every kingdom 1n 
Chriſtendom as exiſted in France itſelf. But with 
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whatever ſenſibility this blow was felt by thoſe on 
whom it fell, it was treated as triſting and unſubſtan- 
tial by that part of the National Aſſembly who were out 
of its reach; many of whom affected a philoſophical 
contempt for all ſuch gewgaws as titles and ribbons, 
and never mentioned them without ſcorn and indiz na- 
tion. It is entertaining-to obſerve phMoſophers, who 


cannot ſee a ribbon acroſs a man's ſhoulders, nor hear 
a title pronounced, without falling into a paſhon, en- 


deavour to ridicule the weakneſs of thoſe who grieve at 
being deprived of them: for if it is weak to lament the 
loſs of what they called gew gaws, it ſeems tully as 


of: tation of this contempt is, it ſeems ſurpriſing that 
the reality.is ſo very rare. Like the fox in the fable 
contemplating the grapes, mankind in general ſpeak 
with diſdain of titles and ribbons when they are at ſuch 
2 diſtance as precludes the hope of attaining them; but 
ſnatch at them with eagerneſs as ſoon as they are 
brought within their reach. ; ARIEL, 
With the diſtinction -of orders and titles, armorial 
bearings and liveries were decreed to be aboliſned. 
The affair of armorial bearings and liveries is muna- 
ped better in Great Britain, where every tradeſman is 
allowed to load his footmen with as rich liveries as the 
ranity of the maſter exacts, and his purſe can afford; 
nd where for a moderate ſum he may have what arms 
be pleaſes. Accordingly it is impoſſible to paſs 
through the city of London without ſceing on the car- 
razes of grocers, brewers, bricklayers, contraCtors, 


and cheeſe mongers, as many helmets, ſhields, and 


pears, as were in Godfrey's army at the ſiege of Je- 
walem, There are indeed ſome mortified relicts and 
leſcendants of "Nobility who lament, as à grievous a- 
buſe, that the carriages v-hich drag the awkward off- 
bring and bloated garbage of the city to a ball or feaſt 


hole which convey the moſt ancient, and of courſe 
be pureſt, blood of the realm to St James's. This no 


weak not to be. able to bear that they ſhould be in the 
polletfion of others. Conſidering how univerſal the 


it the Manfion-houſe, ſhould be permitted to be as 
nehly blazoned, as much admired by the ignorant, as 


doubt. Th 
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doubt is afflicting to the pride of a few honourable 
per ſons, bot male and female, whoſe feelings may be 
the ſame, although their ſexes are different; but, on 
the other hand, it ought to. be confidered, that all 
kind of encouragement ſhould be given to trade in this 
commercial nation, and that the-afflition above men- 
-tioned is in ſame degree compenſated. by the innocent 
pleaſure which a flaming coat of arms affords to the 
wives and daughters of many re ſpectable citizens, and 
to thoſe reſpectable citizens themſctves, who are more 
at a. loſs how to'enjoy their fortune than they were 
how to acquire it. For it is well known, that riches 
and enjoyment are not always coupled together: if 
they were, the Royal Exchange of London would, at 
a certain hour every day, comprehend more happinels 
than the moſt extenſive and beſt cultivated provinces 
in the world ; which, from the many anxious and ma: 
ny vacant countenances-to be ſeen there, we are apt 
to believe is not the caſe. Indeed there is reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that this very valuable art of enjoying riches 
was ſomewhat of a rarity even in the Auguſtan age, 
ſince- Horace compliments his accompliſhed friend A“ 
bius Tibullus-for poſſeſhng itt 


Di tibi divitias dederant, ariemque fruendi. 


To allow a free participation of the enjoyments which 
heraldry affords to every Britiſn ſubje& at a reaſona'' 
price, ſeems equitable : that it does afford pleaſuic to 
ſome, even after their age, conſcience, and conftitution 
have interdicted them from other pleaſures, abundance 
of examples might be given. It may perhaps be 
thought excuſable to quote one on account of its fin- 
_ gularity. TR, 
After having made a conſiderable fortune by thee 
erciſe of his profeſſion in the capital, a certain taylor 
retired to the province in which he had been born, ol 
purpoſe, as he himſelf declared, to enjoy ofium cun 
 dignitate ; for this taylor had been ſeveral years dt 
grammar ſchool, and ſtill remembered ſome fentenca 
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Phe coach in which ke and his family arrived at the 
place of his reſidence in the country ſtood much in 
need of being new painted. His wife had given or- 
ders for this before they left London; but as he knew 
it would ſuffer by the journey, be begged that the 
e e be poſtponed until the end of it: to 
which the at laſt confented; on his promiſing that in- 
ſtead of the cypher a coat of arms {ould be the coach's! 
ornament in future. He choſe for a creft a large pair 
of ſcifſars expanded: gratitude, he ſaid, dictated this; 
becauſe they were the chief inftrument of his fortune., 
For his motto he choſe the words Fincere aut mori. 
On being told that theſe words might be thought more 
ſuitable to a ſoldier than to. a man of his profeſſion; 
be ſaid that he belonged to à military family; for his 
father had been hautboy to a regiment, and that he 
himſelf, in his youth, had felt ſome inclination for be- 
ing a ſoldier, which he was prevented from indulging 
by the unexpected breaking out of a war; nothing. 
could be more ſuitable therefore than the motto he. 
had choſen : and he gave orders to the painter aceor- 
dingly. But when his wife underſtood what had been 
decided, the declared that a mere creſt and motto was 
little better than a eypher, and uould look ſcandalouſ- 
ly naked, which was what ſhe could not bear. The 
buſband conſulted the curate reſpecting ſomce addition= 
al device or ornament: to cover the nakednels, and re- 
nove the objection made by his wi e. „ 
The curate, who was ſomewhat of a wag, obſerved 
"WT that attbough ſciffars were made of cold iron as well 
"= words, yet ſome people might think that there was 
bot a ſufficient correſpondence between the creſt and 
the motto: it would therefore be of importance to 
contrive ſuch ornaments as would link them a little 
better together. The taylor acknowledged the juſt- 
tefs of this obſervation, but added, that he knew of 
none that would have that effect. 2 | 
If you could aſſume ſupporters, ſaid the curate, it 
might perhaps be eafier done. | have no particular 
ojection to ſupporters, rejoined the taylor, and I am 
ure they would delight my wife. Would you chooſe 
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men or beaſts? ſaid the curate. I think one of each 
would be beſt, anſwered the taylor: pray what beat 


would you adviſe me to? A lion by al} means, ſaid the 


curate ; becauſe, being the moſt powerful beaſt of the 


foreſt, he ſuits with vincere in your motto. That he 
does to a hair! exclaimed the taylor; but, added he, 
after muſing for ſome time, I cannot conceive what 
kind of man will tuit with mori. A dead man to be 
ſure, ſaid the curate. 


did not hit on it myſelf. The arms were ordered di- 
rectly —a pair of ſciſſars expanded, with a lion and a 
dead man ſupporting them. 
delighted, as he had foretold; and great was the im- 
portarice which ſwelled bis own heart when he re- 
marked the admiration with which the: villagers con- 
templated the emblematic painting on his coach, or 
when the import of the motto was explained to the 
gazing circle by the fchoolmaſter or ſome other of e- 
qual learning. FS Fog > 
Why that diſdainful ſmile at the vanity of this poor 
taylor? The ſtory is told of yourſelf under another 
name. Let ſome, who ridicule his motto and lion, re- 
collect, how little their own vain pretenſions, low pur- 
fuits, debaſing habits, and the whole deſpicable tenor 
of their lives, accord with the emblems or mottos of 
their coats of arms. Let them remember that, if truth 
and propriety were always obſerved in thoſe articles, 
inſtead of lions, eagles, and other noble animals, many 
of them would have affes, hogs, peacocks, or dung- 
hill cocks, for their ſupporters : and let them allo re. 
member, that the reſpect which is ſtill. paid to ſome of 
them proceeds entirely from a regard to the memory 
of men that are dead. 204 | 
lt may be ſaid that this alſo is abſurd, that every de- 
gree of eſteem or diſike ſhould depend on perſonal 
qualities; that the ſon of Shakeſpeare might bave been 
a fool, the fon of Hampden a ſlave, and that a whole 
line of heroic anceſtry are no ſecurity againſt the deſ- 
cendent's being a coward ; and, ice verſa, that the 
ſon of a fool might be a firſt-rate genius; the * Sy 
Dk 1 h AVI 


| On my conſcience that is true 
. © eried the taylor; and it is fo obvious that I wonder 1 
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Faviſh: ſpirited father might be an intrepid afferter of 
liberty; and the deſcendant of a race of cowards might 


28; 


be a hero. This ſentiment, therefore, which transfers 


any portion of the re ſpect or diſgrace due to the cha- 
racter of the father to the ſon is unreaſonable. It cer- 


tainly is ſo; but in this particular the prejudice is more 
powerful than our reaſon. It is not ſo ſtrong indeed 


in England as in Germany with their ſixteen quarters, 


or as it was in France, where a man of worth and cha- 
rater was confidered as diſgraced, if his father or 
brother was executed on a ſcaffold ;” but ſtill its influ- 
ence is apparent. We ſee men every day, who live 
reſpeQtedin-fociety on that fund of eſteem which was 
accumulated by their forefathers, although they them- 
ſelves have not added one particle to it during the 
whole courſe of their lives; -and, what muſt afford a 
candid mind more uneaſineſs, we likewiſe ſee indivi- 
duals of much perſonal worth in ſome degree neglect- 


ed and avoided on account of the infamous character 


of their parents. This prejudice unqueſtionably is to 
be ſurmounted in this country ; but it requires time 
and continued efforts; for although every body admits 
that eſteem and regard ought to depend. entirely on 
perſonal-qualities, yet even in this philoſophical iſland 
every body may obſerve that they do not- entirely, but 
are in ſome meaſure influenced by other circumſtances. 
The greateſt philoſopher in the iſland feels elated when 
mention is made of the honourable, conduct of his fa- 
ther, and will ſhrink with confuſion at the moſt re- 
mote hint of his infamy. This feeling pervades man- 
kind, the wiſe as well as the fooliſh, and continues 


until death. Even the condemned houſebreaker. and 


thief at the place of execution ſhews ſolicitude for the 
reputation of thoſe from whom he is deſcended, and 
declares with his laſt breath, that he was born of poor 
but honeft parents. However contrary this fecling may 
be to philoſophy, it ſeems friendly to virtue: but there 
are other prejudices reſpecting birth, of which the 
ſame cannot be faid, and ſome which are exceptions 
to that juſt mentioned ; for, -if a ſuppoſed progenitor 
8 of very; high rank, it removes in a great meaſure the 
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ſhame which the ſon would otherwiſe feel at the re. A 

callection 6f the weakneſs or even wickedneſs of his - 
h 


character: for people are vain of being ſprung from 
Kings and Princes, even although of the two perſons 
from whom they originally derive that diſtinction, all 
the world knows that the one was a knave and the 0. 
ther a w And people like to be of an old family 
rather than of 4 new, though no one perſon of the 
whole line has been diſtinguiſhed for any praiſe-wor- 
thy quality, The known antiquity of a family alone, 
independent of other cireumſtances, gives it ſome de- 
gree of reſpectability. This no doubt is greatly increa- 
ted by its producing perſons of eminent tgJents or vir- 
tues ; but even when no examples of that kind can be 
quoted in a family, that a certain degree of reſpect is 
due to its antiquity, ſeems agreeable to the general 
feelings and ſentiments of ſociety in Europe; and the 

degree of reſpect due to every gentleman's family in 
Great Britain and Ireland would be arranged and al- 
certained by the prevailing opinion of the country, 
founded on its antiquity and on the merit and brillian- 
cy of the characters it had produced, were all theſe 
confiderations left to their own natural operation, 
But this is in ſome meaſure diſturbed by the unlimited 
power of the Crown to create Peers, which ſometimes 
has been exerted where the public opinion would not 
have directed it. The patriotiſm Ff Hampden, the he- 
roic character of Montroſe, the victories of Marlho- 
rough, and the brilliant adminiſtration of Chatham, 
would have thrown a vaft ſhare of luſtre on their del- 
cendents, although no Peerage had ever exiſted. But 
when a man of no merit, or perhaps of qemerit, is by 
the ill-judged favour of the Prince created a Peer, and 
raiſed to the higheſt rank of the Peerage, inſtances of 
which are to be met with in the Britith hiſtory ; then 
his family takes the precedence, and then becomes 
more honourable, in one ſenſe of the word, than thoſe 
of all the Peers of the realm. beneath the rank of Duke. 
Or if an enterprizing footman in any of the moſt an- 
cient and hononrable families of the three kingdoms 


ſhould afterwards, abroad or at home, by n—_—— 
a 8 ve 
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very honourable, acquire an immenſe fortune, with 
the command of boroughs, and be created a Peer; his 
family inſtantly becomes more honourable than that of 
his maſter, 

The unlimited prerogative of creating Peers may be 
attended with ' advantages which greatly overbalance 
the circumſtances here enumerated, and may on the 
whole be a very wiſe inſtitution; but, without pre- 
ſuming to give any opinion on that point, it ſeems 
evident that it in ſome degree counteracts the progreſ- 


quity of family, and to diminith a prejudice which it 
has been ſuppoſed to augment, and againſt which poets 
have often directed their ſatire, and pliiloſophers de- 
claimed. | | 

In the mean time the preparations for the general 
confederation proceeded with conliderable rapidity. 
The Champ de Mars, ſo famous for having been the 
rendezvous of the troops which in the preceding year 
were intended to overawe the capital, was choſen for 
this ſolemnity. This picce of gronnd, which 1s about 
400 toiſes, or 800 yards in diameter, is bounded on 
the right and left by lofty trees, aud commands at 
the further extremity a view of the military academy. 
In the middle of this vaſt plain an altar was erected 
for the purpoſe of adminiſtering the civic oath ; and 
round it an immenſe amphitheatre was thrown up, of 
a league in circumference, and capable of containing 
four hundred thouſand ſpectators. The entrance into 
the Champ de Confederation (as it was now called) 
tas through triumphal arches. The king's throne 
; was placed under an elegant pavilion in the middle, 
ud on each fide of it were ſeats for the members of 
F the national aſſembly. | | 
Two thouſand workmen were employed upon this 
immenſe labour; but the citizens of Paris, fearing teſt 
the preparations ſhould not be completed at the ap- 
pointed period, flocked from every quarter to aſſiſt in 
the undertaking. Not only the military, but the clergy 
and even the ladies, lent their cheerful aſſiſtance. With 
altoniſhment ſtrangers beheld the moſt delicate and 
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five courſe of importance derived from the mere anti- 
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elegant of the female ſex dragging the wheel-barrow, 
. or handling with willing, but ſometimes ineffective en- 
deavours, the weighty mallet or the ſpade. The pro- 


vincials, who came from the remoteſt parts of th. 


kingdom to join in the confederation, emulated the 
citizens in their ardour and enthuſiaſm ; and the work 


was completed, ſo as both with reſpect to time and 


manner to ſurpriſe every ſpectator. 


Expectation was wound up to a height that attrac- 
ted numbers not only from the diſtant provinces of 
France, but ftrangers from many other countrics of 
Europe; amony others the Duke of Orleans, to whom 
a ſpectacle of this kind was a matter of the firſt im- 
portance. The idea of being abſent from ſuch an ex- 
hibition becoming inſupportable, he wrote a letter to 
the Preſident, which was read in the National Afem- 
bly, announcing that, the object of his miſſion to Eng- 
land being now ended, he had informed the King of 
his intention to-return—that he had thought it proper 
to give the Aſſembly the ſame notice-=adding that, it 
they ſhould think it neceſſary to deliberate on the ſub- 
ject, he ſhould conſider that as a permiſſion for him to 
return, The Aſſembly threw. their eyes on M. Ia 
Fayette; but although he had privately uſed incans to 
prevent the Duke from this ſtep, he did not think pro- 
per to oppoſe it openly, and therefore he declatel 
that the reaſons which had rendered the Duke's ab 
ſenſe from France expedient did not any longer exilt, 
The partiſans of the Dake of Orleans had been for 
ſome time preſſing him to return, and were prepared 
to raiſe an outcry if it ſnould be reſiſted: the Cou! 
therefore declined any conteſt which might be attend 
ed with more troubleſome conſequences than could u 


- ſult from the Duke's preſence, ęſpecially as his popu 


larity was conſiderably diminiſhed ;z and many believe 
that the eagerneſs. he ſhewed for returning had no mo 
tive more profound or dangerous than His paſſion fe 
ſeeing a fine ſhow. No objection beifg made, the A 
ſembly paſſed to the order of the day, which was col 
ſtrued into a permiſſion for his returning to Paris, alt 
he returned accordingly. e , 
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But the formation of the amphitheatre for the Con- 
federation being a work of immenſe labour, the Pariſi- 
ans began to be afraid, a month or three weeks previ- 
ous to the 14th of July, that 1t would not be ready 10 
ſoon. The inhabitants of Vienna or London might 
have been conſoled under the appreherfion of a fimil: ir 
misfortune. by the reflesion, that, if it ſhould not be 
ready by the. 14th of July, it would by the rath of 
Auguſt: but ſuch a conſideration aſtoxde 4 no comſoit 
to the Pariſians, th ey loſt aul patience at the bare men- 
tion of it; it was like teliing a company of children, 
when a feaſt of fruits and fweetmeats is ready to be 
ſerved up to them, that they ſhould have them on 
ſome future day. To prevent ſo dreadful a calamity, 
ſome of the moſt zealous citizens offered their gratui- 
tous labour to accelerate the work; the applauſe they 
met with excited others to follow their example; and 
in a ſhort time the ſame defire glowed in every breaſt, 
of both ſexes, every condition, and all ages. The 
feld of the Confederation became the only place of 
public Teſort : all amuſements and employments were 
neglected for thoſe of wielding the ſpade and the picks 
axe, and the moſt diſſipated town in the world became 
at _ the moſt laborious. 

diſtrict and corporation marſhalled the volun- 

a belonging to them under their reſpective — 
and marched them daily to the field. Various clubs 
bcieties, and aſſociations, in fancy dreſſes ſuitable to 
the work they were to be employed in, went alſo in 
proceſſion, preceded by muſicians. Individuals in all 
ſtuations in life, and of all religious perſuaſiogs, Jews 
& well as Chriſuans, ſoldiers and pneits, ſailors and 
monks, judges and dancing-maſters, bankers and beg- 
bears, poets, advocates, painters, actors, and trade. 
men of every kind were ſeen working ccordiaily toge- 
tier, There was as great a confuſion of profeifions 
md trades at the forming of this ſame amphitbeatre, 
a there was of tongues at the rearing of the tower of 

label but the firſt, inſtead of preventing; promoted 
ne work. X oung women alſo of every denomination 
„ere daily feen tripping to the field with their gowns 
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tucked, and belts of the national ribbon around thei: 
waiſts. There the lover wrought by the fide of his 
miftreſs, enlivened by her ſmyes, and encouraged by 
the tune of Ca- ira. 


The day of ſuch vaſt expectation at laſt arrived : the 


amphitheatre was formed with the altar in the middle, 
the throne of the King, a magnificent pavilion and 


commodious ſeats for the Queen and Royal Family, 


and the triumplial arches through which the various 


proceffions were to paſs, were finiſhed only two hours“ 


* 


before the proceſſions began. | 
At day-break the citizens began to flock to the am- 
phitheatre, which, it was faid, was of ſufficient extent 
to contain above three hundred thouſand. 
On the preceding night fome of the diſtricts had dif- 
_ tributed tickets of admiſſion to the wives and daugh- 
ters of the moſt diſtinguiſhed or moſt favoured citi- 
zens; and no leſs than four thouſand of the National 
Guards were ordered on duty at the Field of Conſe- 
Geraten. | 
This produced diſcontent and murmurs. It was 
faid that all the citizens had an equal claim to a place 
in the amphitheatre ; that thofe who went firſt had a 
right to their choice of every place, except- fuch as 
were deſtined for the 'perfons. in ſome public office; 
and the Guards appointed on fervice at the Champ- 
de-Mars declared, that they would not oppoſe the en- 
trance of any. citizen whether he had a ticket or not. 
When theſe declarations were known, the Munici- 
pality thought proper to order it to be proclaimed in 
the middle of the night of the 13th, that the tickets 
which had been diſtributed were entirely uſeleſs; 
which made great numbers reſort to the amphitheatre 
by break of day; and the Guards, inſtead of oppoſing 
their entrance, endeavoured to amuſe them during the 
long interval till the ceremony ſhould begin, by mili- 
tary evolutions and dancing the Carmagnole on the 
plain. : 
. The great proceſſion confiſted of a band of muſic, a 
body of the National Guards, cavalry as well as in. 
fantry, led by M. La Payctte, and followed by - 7 
| | | | ector 
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leftors of the city of Paris the principal members of 
the Municipality—the Deputies. to the National Aſ- 
ſembly the Deputies from the other Half of the de- 
partments and a body of horſe and foot belonging to 
the National Guards, with a band of muſic, cloſed the 
proceſſion; which was rendered more ſplendid by the 
banners belonging to the various claſſes of which it 
was compoſed, and by tlſe martial airs which were 
played in the intervals between the univerſal exclama- 
tion of Vive la Nation] which from time to time pier” 
ed the ave [5 1445 7: 4 ö | 

The different bodies which formed the proceſſion 
had particular places aſſigned to them. Thoſe for the 
members of the National Aſſembly were to the right 
and left of the King's throne: 

Two hundred Prieſts, drefſed in garments of white 
linen bound with the national coloured ribbons, ſtood: 
on the ſteps of the altar, which had been raiſed for the 
purpoſe of adminiſtering the oath, for which function 
the Committee of the Commune appointed the Biſhop” 
of Autun, a man of talents, and of one of the mot: 
ancient families. in France, and a zealous promoter of 
the Revolution. | | | 1 | 

When he was about to celebrate the maſs which” 
preceded the pronunciation of the oath, the ſky be- 
came obſcure with clouds; a ſtorm of wind took: 
place, and was followed by a deluge of rain. In the 
brighteſt period of the Roman republic, this would 
have put an end to the ceremony; and even on the 
preſent occaſion it was differently interpreted. The 
enemies of the Revolution whiſpered, that it was an 
indication that Heaven was diſpleaſed at what was go- 
ing on; but others declared that, if Heaven was diſ- 
pleaſed, it could only be at the number of ariſtocrates, 
who by their preſence profaned the ceremony. This 
interpretation would have gained more credit if the a- 
riſtocrates on had been drenched in the rain. 

The Biſhop proceeded to the celebration of the 
maſs without any regard to the ſtorm z, after which he 
pronounced a benediction on the Oriflamme or Royal 
Standard of France, and on the eighty-three banners 
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of the departments which waved around it immediate- 
ly before the aller: 

Conſidering Mow much pains had deen taken, par- 
ticularly by ſome of the chief promoters of the Revo- 
lution, to eradicate religious ſentiments from the 


minds of the French people, it ſeems ſurpriſing that 
ſo many religions acts were interwoven with this cere- 


mony. One part of this conduct precluded the effect 


that ſeems to have been expected from the other, and 


was as prepoſterous as that Monk's reaſoning who, 
preaching on the good produced by religion in the 


world, ſaid, ** Enfin, mes amis, nous venons du neant, 


nous retrons dans le neant; mais la religion conſole de 


tout. 


The King had been appointed, for that day only, 
ſapreme and abſolute commander of all the National 
Guards in France. He named M. La Fayette as his 


delegate to perform the functions; ſo that La Fayette 


was for this day not only Commander i in Chief of the 


National Guards of Paris, but High Conftable of all 
the armed men in the kingdom, which probably was 
a greater number than ever had been in any kingdom 


in- the world before. 

M. La Fayette, as their repreſentative, took the 
oath firſt. When he left the bottom of the throne 
where he had hitherto ſtood, and moved towards the 
alter for that purpoſe, the trumpets began to ſound; 
a vaſt band of martial mufic continued to play while 


he aſcended the ſteps of the altar. In the view of the 


multitude who filled this immenſe circus around, he 


laid the point of his ſword upon the bible which was 


on the table of the altar, and raiſing his other hand 
towards the ſky, the muſic ceaſed; an univerſal ſtill- 
neſs enſued; and he pronounced, Nous jurons 
d'etre a jamais fideles a la Nation, a la Lol, et au Roi; 
de maintenir, de tout notre pouvoir, la Conſtitution 


a par Aſſemblee Nationale, et acceptee _—_ le 
| Rot 
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Roi ®,?” The trumpets, beginning to found as ſoon 
as he had finiſhed, were drowned in the acclamation 
of Vive la Nation! © 3 * . 

All the members of the National Aſſembly then 
ſtanding up, the Pre ſident pronounced the oath in his 
oun name and that of his brethren; which was in like 
manner followed by muſic and acclamation. 

When the King himſelf aruſe, a great body of the 
National Guards preſſed near the throne, which they 
ſurrounded with raiſed arms, while he repeated, 
Moi, Roi des Francois, je jure d'employer tout le 
pouvoir qui m'eſt delegue par la loi conſtitutionelle de 
Etat, a maintenir la Conſtitution decretee par PAfſ- 
ſemblee Nationale et acceptee par moi, et a faire exe- 
cuter les loix '?! 755 | 

A ſignal being given that the King had taken the 
oath, the air reſounded with alternate peals of artillery 
and ſhouts of the people; and thus ended a ceremony 
which, notwithſtanding the good intentions:of many 
who took. the oath, has been conſidered as the grand- 
eſt and moſt extenſive act of perjury that Heaven and 
Earth were ever witneſs to. m_— 

The rain prevented the King from leaving the throne 
and walking to the altar, where it was expected he 
would have. taken the oath. This circumſtance was 
aiterwards mentioned in the ſeditious groups in the 
Palais Royal, and at the Jacobin Society, as a proof of 
the King's averſion to the Conſtitution, and his un- 
wilingneſs to take the oath ; but only proves, what a 
variety of circumſtances indeed demonſtrated in the 
progreſs of the Revolution, that there was a diſpoſition 
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* We favear to be for ever ſaitbſul to the Nation, to 
the Law, and to the King; to maintain, te the utmoſt 
of our poaber, the Conflitution decreed by the National 
Aſſembly and accepted by the King. T3 4 

T I, King of the French, ſwear to employ all the 
bowwer that is configned to me by the conflitutional law 
of the State, in maintaining the Conſtitution which has 
been decreed by. the National Aſſembly, and accepted by 
me; and I favear to put the laws in execution. es 
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to calumniate the King, and pervert the moſt innocent 
and moſt natural parts of his behaviour into crimes, 
It will readily be believed that the new order of 
things was not generally reliſhed'by the officers of the 
army. Moſt of them were prejudiced againſt the Cou- 
ſtitution, as Nobleſſe; and, as Soldiers, the formation 
of the National Guards, and ſeeing men of different, 
and in their eſtimation far inferior profeſſions, affecting 
the ſtrut, aſſuming the command, and exacting the 
reſpec due to officers of the army, was to them high- 
ly mortifying.. . ä 
The infulting vivacity of ſome young officers who 
_ attempted to ridicule the air of thoſe of the National 
Guards, occaſioned frequent quarreis and ſometimes 
duels, in which the. latter proved, that, if they were: 
not equal to the former in ſmartneſs of air and appear- 
ance, they were however on a footing with them in 
point of courage: | 
This difcovery diminiſhed the quarrels and the num- 
ber of duels, but did not entirely remove the preju- 
dice which the ancient military officers had againſt 
theſe new national troops. 
The ſame ſpirit did not actuate the common folders 
of the army. Great pains had been taken from the 
beginning of the revolution to conciliate their nuns 
to the new conſtitution. Thoſe pains were not taken 
in vain; - The ſoldiers were as well pleaſed with te 
appellation of citizen as their officers were averſe to be 
put on a level with the officers of the National Guards: 
they ſoon became a little intoxicated with the attci- 
tion paid to them, and they daily acquired ideas 1” 
conſiſtent with the regularity and ſubor dination which 
become ſoldiers. The officers of courſe endeavoured 
to correct this tendeney to licentiouſneſs by ever} 
means they could deviſe ; among others they tried to 
alienate their minds from the new ſyſtem, as degrading 
to them as ſoldiers : they endeavoured to keep them 
from mixing with the National Guards, to introduce 
a ſtricter diſcipline, and ſeverer puniſhments, and gabe 
the men to underſtand that this ſeverity was in confor- 


mity with orders from the National Aſſembly. - od 
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Such a ſpirit of diſcontent apppeared in various di- 


viſions of the army in different parts of the kingdom, 
that Mirabeau, in conformity with that deciſive con- 
duct which his genius always prompted on great and 
perilous occaſions, propoſed that the army ſhould be 
entirely diſbanded, and a new one levied and organized, 
on the principles of the Conſtitution. Terrified at the 
boldneſs of this meaſure, the Aſſembly rejected it as 
raſh and inexpedient. . = 

In no town belonging to France were the opinions 
of the inhabitants reſpecting the revolution in more 


violent oppoſition to each other than at Nancy, the 


capital of Lorrain. | 
The Nobleſſe of this place were all averſe to the re- 


volution, the Bourgeoifie favoured it. The regiments. 


which formed the %Þarrifon were partly French and 
partly Swiſs. The ſoldiers were taught by the citi- 
zens to confider their officers as ariftocrates, as men 
who oppreſſed them, and who defrauded them of the 
arears that were due. Pamphlets ſtating the grievan- 
ces under which the ſoldiers laboured, and informing 
them of claims which they had a right to make, were 
diſtributed among the regiments. By theſe means the 
men were at length excited to make a formal demand 
of certain ſums which they aſſerted had been long due 
to them; the commanding officer refuſed the demand, 
and threatned thoſe who made it with puniſhment; 
on which the men broke out into open inſurrection, 
ſeized the military cheſt, and fent a deputation from 
the different regiments to Paris to ſtate the injuſtice: 
which they ſaid had been done, and demand redreſs. 
But a ſtatement of the tranſactions had. been previ- 


oully made by the commander and other officers of the 


Farriſon, which arrived at Paris, and was delivered to 
the Miniſter at War, who gave ſuch. an-account of the 
matter to M. Bailly the Mayor, as induced him to 
grant an order for arreſting the deputies from the. ſol- 
diers as ſoon as they arrived. | 
In conſequence of a reprefentation made to the Na- 
"onal Afſembly by M. de la Tour du Pin, at that time 
Miniſter of War, which ſtated the mutinous * on 
8 which 
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which the garriſon of Nancy had procecded, and the 
dangerous example they gave to the army, the Aſſem- 
bly paſted a decree ordering the Marquis de Bouille, 
who was commander in chief of the troops at Metz 


and on all that frontier, to march with a proper force 
to Nancy, and to ſuppreſs the inſurgents. _ 

M. de Bouille executed his orders with the intclli- , 
gence of an experienced officer who knows the impor. { 


tance of promptitude in military manœuvres, particy- 
larly ſuch as are directed againſt a milchicf ſo apt to 
increaſe by delay as mutiny. ; | | 
He arrived much ſooner than was expected before 
Nancy, with an army compoſed of National Guards 
as well as troops of the line. 5 h 
He immediately. ſent information that he came in o- 

bedience to a decree of the National Aſſembly ſanc- 
tioned by the King, to re-eſtabliſh order in the town 
of Nancy—that as a proof of their ſubmiſſion, he cx- 
acted that Meſſrs Malſeigne and De Noue, two gere- 
ral officers whom the inſurgents had thrown into pri- 
fon, ſhould be directly ſet at liberty and ſent to bim 
that four of the moſt criminal of each of the revolting 
regiments ſhould be delivered up to him, that they. 
might be ſent under a guard to the National Afembly 
to be judged by them—and that the garriſon ſhould 
immediately evacuate the town, and wait his orders at 

a. certain meadow near it. | 
Ihere was ſome appearance at firft that thoſe con- 
ditions would be ſubmitted to. MM. de. Malſcigre 
and de Noue, after a conſiderable diſpute among the 
mutineers, during which both the gentlemen ran % 
great riſk of being killed, arrived;fafe at M. de Bouille's 

army, | 

But when the advanced guard were about to enter 


the town; the ſoldiers of the garriſon who were fia- a 
tioned at the gate, ſuſpecting that they were betraycd, tle ga 
obſtinately refuſed to obey thoſe who bad agrecd to killed 
accept of the conditions; on-which they were jc ined by were d 
many who had previoufly conſented to ſubmit. Some of car 
of the garriſon who wiſhed to retire were prevented by Found 
thoſe who bad reſolved to refilt ; ard who, when fum- Wl #5 in 


moned 


% 


- 


W to ſubm t by the troops now within thirty yards 
of the gate, anſwered with threats, and prepared to fire 

-a cannon charged with grape ſhot upon the aſſailants. 
A young officer of the name of n 


in his endeavours to perſuade them to ſubmiſſion. This 
young man, | being -ſhocked at the idea of that ſcene 
of bloodſhed which was about to commence, and in- 
ſpired by heroic enthuſiaſm, threw himſelf before the 
cannon as they were applying the match, exclaiming, 
„Stop, for heavens ſake! Thoſe are your friends, 
your brethren, whom you arc going to deſtroy : they 
are {ent by the National Aftembly ; ſhall; the King's 


regiment be diſhonoured?“ This prevented the im- 


mediate firing of the piece. Two perſons, deputed 
by M. Bouille, threw their arms around his neck, and 
joined their efforts with his to prevent the commences 
ment of hoſtilities, 
Theſe Deputies entered the town, carrying young 


Deſilles with them; the troops of the garrifon and 


thoſe of M de Bouille remaining in awful inactivity, re- 
garding each other with threatning looks till the effect 
of the meſſage brought by the Deputies thould be 
known. 

Inſtead of being agreed to, the terms offered were 
rejected; the Deputies inſulted and abufed by the fu- 
nous Council to which they were preſented. When 
the young Deſilles ſaw this, he raſhed again between 

the mutineers and the advanced guard, and fell pierced 


parties to abſtain from mutual laughter. 

The cannon charged with grape was immediately 
lired, accompanied With a diſcharge of muſketry, 
which killed three officers and a conſiderable number 


the gate-and entered the town. Many of them were 
killed from the windows. The inſurgents, however, 
were driyen from houſe to houſe ; and a dreadful ſcene 
of carnage enſued. Three hundred were killed or 
vounded ; four hundred were made priſoners with 
arms in their hands; the reſt laid down their ns 
an 
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ed to the Regiment du Roi, had been extremely active 
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by ſeveral muſket Mot, while he was entreating both 


of M. de Bouille's troops; others advancing forced 
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and ſubmitted to the orders of M. de Bouille, who 
_ {ent them under eſcorts to different garriſons. | 

| The news of this event was received at Paris with 
horror. As M. Bouille had not exceeded the auth. 
' rity which the national aſſembly had unfortunately 
conceded to him by the raſh decree of the 16th, they 
could not legally inflict either puniſhment or cenſure 


| 
- upon him. The populace, however, who were not 
reduced to any ſuch dilemma, gave a full vent to their 
feelings ; they openly accuſed M. Bouille of treachery, t 
and a deſire to effect a counter-revolution, aud even 1 
threatened the lives of the miniſters. In a word, the 1 
reſentment of the people ſeemed to menace the moſt C 
dangerous exceſſes, which were only prevented by un- ſc 
uſual circumſpection and care. It is only neceflary to v 
add with reſpect to this buſineſs, that in the month of ti 
December following the afſembly reverſed all its own tc 
decrees againſt the inſurgents at Nancy, liberated all 
the priſoners, and recompenſed them as men who had cc 
unjuſtly ſuffered : at the ſame time they decreed pub- Fr 
lic honovrs to the memory of the brave Deſilles, and fo! 
placed his family under the protection of the ſtate. off 
M. Neckar, who had for ſome time ſeen the decline po 
of his popularity, and had already received feveral wh 
mortifying proofs that his influence in the National ſhe 
Aſſembly was greatly diminiſhed, became alarmed for ſtri 
his perſonal ſafety; for in the popular outcry againli dar 
the Miniſters, no exception was thought in his favour. prit 
He thought proper, therefore, to fend a letter with his reti 
reſignation to the Aſſembly, on the pretext that bi bly 
health required retreat and country air. Immediately 2 
after it was read, ſeveral as called for the order ſtop 
of the day; which is uſually done when the matter ac- of V 


actually under confideration, is thought unworthy of WW thei 
their attention, CE | 

M. Neckar had lent above two millions of livres to er y 
the public treaſury, which his friends had often advr the j 


ſed him to withdraw and place in greater ſecurity; WW on w 
but he had always refuſed ; and on his leaving Pali In 
he declared that he had left that fum, with his the c: 
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and farniture, as pledges for the faithfulneſs of his ad- 
miniſtration, _ 6; | | 
Several of the ſections of Paris actually aſſembled, on 
purpoſe to determine whether or not he ought to be 
permitted to leave the kingdom -before his accounts 
were examined and approved; for he had now fo en- 
tixely loſt his popularity, that thoſe very Pariſians, who, 
a few months before, had conſidęred him as the guar- 
dian angel of France, now queſtioned whether all the 
the fortune which he left behind would indemnify the 
Nation for the money of whici he had defrauded it; 
But Mirabeau, Camus, and others, who were fully 
convinced of M. Neckar's integrity, and, ſufficiently 
ſenſible of the mutabiſity of public opinion, had long 
wiſhed him out of France, interpoſed with the ſec- 
tions, and prevented any oppoſitiou from being made 
to his departure. bY | 
The calumnies of M. Neckar's enemies were not 

confined to Paris: they were circutated all over 
France, He had not proceeded on his journey above 
forty leagues until he was ſtopped by the municipal 
officers of a ſmall town. They diſregarded. his paſſ- 
ports, and ſtill more a particular letter from the King 
which he alſo ſhewed them. They infiſted that he 
ſhould remain where he was until they received in- 
fiructions from the National Aſſembly. He and Ma- 
dame Neckar were accordingly” guarded like State 
priſoners, until two Deputics from the M, nicipalit 
returned from Paris with the permiſſion of the Aſſem. 
bly for their being ſet at liberty. e 
Before they were out of France, they were again 
ſtopped, not by the Magiſtrates, but by the populace 
of Veſoul, who, after a number of inſuſts, examinin 
their papers and every article in their trunks, and de- 
taining them ſeveral hours in the dread of ſome great - 
er violence, reludantly allowed them to proceed on 
the journey at laſt, although they could find nothing 
on which to found a pretext for detaining them. 

In this manner was M. Neckar obliged to fly from 
the country, where he had bat a few months before 
been almoſt adored -a man whoſe eile a' ſhort time 
R EE-- _— 
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before had excited univerſal regret; who, although a 
Proteſtant and a foreigner, had enjoyed the confidence 
of the Nation more than any Roman Catholic Mini- 
ſter, who was alfo a native, ever had done: and, 
what makes the capricious fickleneſs of the French ap. 


ſyſtem or political conduct on the part of M. Neckar 


{ 
occaſioned this ſudden alteration of their opinion, f 
Neither his fidelity nor his diligence was ever called ; 
in queſtion; and there 1s ſtrong reaſon for believing t 
that his earneſt wiſh and ſupreme ambition were to ar- ( 
range the finances of France; to eſtabliſh a government 7 
free from the tyranny of the old one, and which ſhould I 
guard with impartiality the liberties of the People, and K 
the dignity of the Crown. The great error into which 2 
' both he and the Nation fell, but for which he was ec 
more excuſable than the Nation, was imagining that 
he had genius and talents to accompliſh ſuch an un- * 
dertaking: for, however ſtrange it may ſcem, nothing 11 
is more certain than the public over- rated M. Neckar's tra 
abilities as much as he himſelf did. But ſo many of rp 
mankind think highly of themſelves without any other a: 
mortal to keep them in countenance, that the man ade 
who has an exalted notion of his own abilities, know- * 
ing that the world in general are of the ſame way of 805 


thinking, may be excuſed, although both he and the bin 


world are miſtaken. M. Neckar is accuſed of being 1 
oſtentatious and vain; but if a man maintains perfect foe. 
integrity towards the public, is benevolent towards 5255 
individuals, fulfils the relative duties of life conſcien- fuld 
tiouſly, and ſtrives to be uſeful to mankind, is it not dere 
ungenerous to inſiſt ſo much on his vanity ! Would it Ale 
not be fortunate for mankind, if many more of them tm N 
had the ſame kind of vanity? _ Er 
The uprightneſs of men's intentions ſeldom ſaves i 
them from the enmity of thoſe who think they have hs. | 
ſuffered by their meaſures. M. Neckar has been 0 n 
abuſed by one party in France for attempting any al. pref. 
teration whatever in the government; and by ano- Bi ti, | 
ther, for not puſhing reformation much farther than erer 


he did; and that nation in general, after having rang 
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ed him among their ableſt Politicians and greateſt Mt» 
niſters, ſeem-now to conſider him as little above the 
level of common tankers or Comptrollers of Finance, 

It has been often oblerved, that great occaſions and 
hazardous ſituations have a tendency to create and 
develop talents; and of courſe that times of revolution 
and important ſtruggles in States are the mult produc- 
tive of great men. It is aſſerted by ſome, however, 
that this French Revolution forms a contradiction ta 
the general obſervation reſpeRing the tendency of re- 
volutions, inaſmuch as, although it has occationed a 
long and fevere ſtruggle, and given rife to very great 
erimes, yet it has not produced one man who can be 
with propriety called great, even allowing that wick» 
edneſs did not preclude from the title. 

Without entering into that diſcuſſion, it muſt be 
acknowledged that, if the French Revolntion has not 
given riſe to any great men, it had an effect more ex- 
traordinary and unexpected; having entirely overſet 
and annihilated the greatneſs of more men than any 
other revolutidn ever did. To enumerate inſtances 
would be equally ſuperfluous and invidious; as, with- 
oat including the great men of France itſe}f whom the 
Revolution has converted into little men, the recollec- 
tion of every reader at all acquainted with the modern 
hiſtory of Europe, muit furniſh inſtances of Generals 
as well as of Stateſmen, who were ſuppeſed to have 
ſecured ample and conſpicuous places in the gallery of 
Fame, but whoſe greatneſs has dwindled fo wonder- 
fully in the courſe of this revolution, that it is now ge- 
nerally believed they will be exhibited only as minia- 
tures. So that, in the loſs of the admiration he at one 
ume poſſeſſed, M Neckar has many fcllow-ſufferers. 

Except the Clergy, no ſet of men have been treated 
with ſo much fcverity by the. French fince the Revo- 
lution as their Minifters of State. It would.ſeem as if 
that people had conceived a- rancour againft all who 
preſumed to govern either their fouls or bodies. In 
this, as in many other particulats, their conduct is the 
Teverſe of the Engliſh, who have always behaved to 
Weir Clergy with the reſpect due to their characters 
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and ſacred functions; have on all occaſions heaped 
riches and honours on thoſe Stateſmen, whoſe fortunate 
or wiſe adminiſtration bas rendered the country prol- 
perous; and in many inftances have behaved to thoſe 
who from negligence or error have involved it in diſ- 
treſs, with a degree of patience and forbearance whic 
altoniitics all other nations. a 5765 

M. La Tour du Pin was obliged to reſign ſoon af. 
ter the retreat of M. Neckar. His example was fol. 
lowed by all his colleagues in adminiſtration, except 
M. de Montmorin, M. Del fart, the diſciple and 
friend of M. Neckar, was joined to M. de Mont 0- 
rin as a part of the new adminiſtration. Both wwe 
men of principle, thouph neither were popular; and 


both afterwards were,the victims of popular rage and 


cruelty; M. Delcflart, with the priſoners from Ot- 
leans who were flaughtered at Ver failles without ha- 
ving ever had any trial; M. de Montmorin at Paris, 

after he had been tried and acquitted. _ | 
Nothing is a more general ſubje& of ridicule than 
for people who have not been bred to a particular pro- 
feſſion to preſume to have knowledge in it, or to bold 
opinions cobtraxy to thoſe of men of the profe fſion 
who are ſuppoſtd-to have ſtudied the ſubject. The 
folly of this is pretty univerſally allowed when the caſe 
is ſtated in general ; but it is aſtoniſhing what a num- 
ber think tlemſelves individually exceptions to the ge- 
neral rule, and make no ſeruple of difputing with à 
phylician on medicine, with a barriſter cn law, or even 
with'a clergyman on divinity; while they laugh at any 
other perſon who like themfelves has not been <duca- 
ted to thoſe proft ſſions for doing the ſame. The max; 
im, Ne ſutor ultra crepidam, ſeems more juſt, how- 
ever, when applied to ſuch profeſſions as require 
mechanical exertion only, than wlien applied to ſuch 
as require exertions of the mind: for long babit 18 
more neceſſary for the attainment of excellence in tie 
mechanical arts, than iu thoſe which depend on the 
power and extent of the underftanding. A man, how- 
ever ingenious, who would attempt to make a com: 
mon chair without being bred a carpenter, wor ny 
= | i tail! 
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tainly ſucceed much worſe than one accuſtomed to 
the trade, though far his inferior in ingenuity; be- 
cauſe the power of uſing the fingers and applying the 
tools with dexterity is to be acquired by frequent ule. 
and long habit only. The experience of every perfor 
who can write is a ſtrong proof of this; and though a 
man has been making uſe of his fingers all his life, and 
can do it with dexterity to ſome particular purpoſes, 
yet when he applies them to a purpoſe he never be- 
fore attempted, - he wil do it clumſily until he has 
rendered»them pliable and obedient to his intention 
by habit. But the mind is more flexible than the muſ- 
cles. A man who has been in the habit of reflecting 
and reaſoning all his life, will reaſon better, even on 
anew ſubject, than another of a narrower underſtand- 
ing who has been aceuſtomed to inveſtigate it. Few 
things are ſuppoſed to require a greater number of ta- 
lents, and more ſtrength of underſtanding, than the 
art of commanding an army and conducting a cam- 
paign; yet the late American u ar and the preſent war 
with France in a ſtill more ſtriking manner demon- 
ſtrate, that it is not abſolutely neceſſary to be bred tae - 
the military profeſſion to enable men of great naturad - 
acuteneſs and ſtrong underſtanding to excel in it. 

The bufineſs of a Stateſman is thought, above al-“ 
others, to require ſuperior [talents and much expe- 
rience; yet the firſt have been found to ſucceed-with- 
out the ſecond: Inſtances might be given of the af- 
fairs of a great nation being conducted for à ſeries of - 
years in the moſt proſperous manner by men of little 
or no experience, and whoſe meaſures -were not ren- 
dered more proſperous by experience when it was ac- 
quired, From the behaviour. of the French at this 
time, a man-might have been led to infer that it really 
was t ir opinion that experience was rather detrimen- 
tal to a Stateſman ; for the members of the National 
Aſſembly who had leaſt experience in affairs of State, 
were convinced that they could govern the coun 
better than the Miniſters ;- and the coffee-houſe ora- 
tors, the groups of the Palais Royal, and people in 
lie tribunes, who had no. experience at all, ſeemed 
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fully Pad that they could. form better decrees, 
than the members of the National Aſſembly, who had 
the experience of two years. 'I he ſevere decrecs. 
which the Aſſembly paſſed againſt the Clergy. how- 


ever, were fo far from being of the number. of thoſe 
which diſpleaſed the people, that they were the moſt 


approved of; and it muſt feem ſurpriſing that a claſs of 
men, diſtinguiſhed tor their power over the minds of 
the people, thould have loſt it ſo completely at a pe- 
riod when it was fo much their intereſt to retain it. 
In vain did the moderate part of the National Aſſem- 


bly repreſent thoſe decrees as unjuſt; and in vain did 


{fame inſinuate that they were impious. 

The violent harangues of thoſe who were inveterate 
enemies of the Clergy, made more impreſſion on the 
minds of the populace than all the remonſtrances of 
the others; which was probably. owing to the ſmall 
hold that religious ſentiments had. on the minds of a 


certain portion of the people; from another portion 


conſidering the cauſe of religion and the pecuniary in- 
tereſt of the Clergy as unconnected; and thirdly, from 
the demagogues repreſenting that by the decrees in 
queſtion the people, would reap immediate benefit; 
whereas the benefits which the Clergy held forth to 


them as the conſequence of oppoſing thoſe decrees, 


were to be reaped at a diſtant period, and in another 
world, 

It had been enacted in July 2790, that every bere- 
ficed clergyman ſhould take a ſolemn oath to be faith- 
ful to the Nation, the Law, the King, and to main- 
tain the new Conſtitution, particularly thoſe decrees 
which regarded eccleſtaſtics. This regulation, how- 
ever, had not been ſtrongly enforced, and was in a ſhort 
time almoſt entirely neglected; but when the Clergy 
were univerſally accuſed of counter-revolutionar; prac- 
tices, it was reſolved that this decree ſhould be exe- 
cuted with rigour all over the kingdom; and that 
thoſe who refuſed or neglected to take the oati 
ſnould be ejected from their benefices, and ſuffer other 
penalties. | 1 
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It would have been more prudent as well as more 
equitable to have appointed no penalty or puniſhment, 
except to ſuch as actually excited the people to inſur- 


rection. The exacting ſuch an oath unqueſtionably 


was perſecution; aud it produced the effect which per- 


ſecution never fails to produce ⁊ it rouſed the ſpirit of 


enthuſiaſtic reſiſtance. Several ecclefiaſtics who would 
have ſubmitted to the Conſtitution, and refrained from 
any active part againſt it could not prevail on them» 
ſelves to take this oath. Some who would have had 
no ſcruple in taking it from-any conſcientious or pious 
motive, refufed ; becauſe they could nor bear the idea 
of paſſing for baſe-minded time - ſervers, which they 
imagined: they ſhould be deemed, if they took it in 
the preſent circumſtances. Many waited till they 
ſhould be informed of the Pope's deciſion before they 
determined whether they ſhould take or refuſe the 


oath, The King himſelf had delayed to ſanction this 


ſevere decree till he ſhould know his Holineſs's appro- 
bation z which Cardinal Bernis, the King's ambatlador 
at Rome, was inſtructed to apply for. | 

This was a requiſition which it cannot be thought 
the Ambaſſador would be very eager to urge, or the 
Pope very prompt to grant,. in the manner expected 
by the National Aſſembly. | | 


In the'meanwhile, as the diſturbances in the provinces 
augmented, and were generally imputed to the manceu- _ 


vres of the Clergy, the National Aſſembly appointed 
that their Ptefident ſhould. wait on the King, and require 
his reaſons in writing, figned by himſelf and counter- 
ſigned by the Miniſter, of the delay in ſanctioning the 
d-cree: on which the King thought proper to ſanction 


the decree without waiting for the approbation of his 


Holineſs ; and at the ſame time he wrote a very com- 
plaiſant letter to the Aſſembly, in which he declares that 
his only reaſon for having delayed ſanctioning this de- 
cree againſt the Clergy was, an earneſt wiſh that ſome 
leſs ſevere. meaſure could have been deviſed; and that 
he agreed to it then, in the hopes that his ſhewing 
the world that he and the National Aſſembly were of 
tbe fame ſentiments, would preclude future reſiſtance 
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to the decree, and quiet the agitation: of people's minds 


ſtrued ſo as to imp T 
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the decree, © My body,“ ſaid the peaſant, belongs 


— = ap nn I 2 PAI) ͤ—ſ— — 


on that ſubject. 
It is evident, however, from this very anfwer, that 
the King and the National Aſſe nbly were not preciſely 
of the iame ſentiments, | = „ 
The Pope foon afterwards declared his diſa pproba- 
tion of the oath; which determined many of ti e Cler. 
gy*to refuſe it who had-remained until then in ſuſpenſe; 


but did not prevent all thoſe who ref: fed the oa't | 
from being ejected from their benefices, and others ap- l 
pointed in their ſtead. | e 

As the oath was conſidered by ſome as perjury, be- F 
ing-in their opinion a breach of that which they hd c 
taken at their ordination ; and as the Pope had now 5 
declared hi poſitive erfapprobation of it, a refuſal of 5 
it by Roman Catholic: Cleryy, in a Roman Catholic 
country, could not, in candour, be conſtrued into a 5 
proof of a ſeditiou ſpirit, or of rebellious defigns a- 10 
gainſt the exiſting government; and therefore the cru- ca 


elty and injuſtice-of depriving them of their hvings for 
refuſing it, appears in a ſtriking light; particularly as , 
fome of the Clergy offered to overleap- other difficul- 
ties, and take the oath, provided it ſhould: not be con- 
ly their admiſſion of any ſpiritual 
embly. But even this ſalvo was 


authority in the A Rey 
_ refuſed to them. | 00 
The enforcing of this decree was n ſource of unhap- ep | 
pineſs not-only to-the excluded Clergy, but likewiſc to mite 
the moſt pious of the people, whoſe conſciences did ſt 
not permit them to receive the Sacramenc at the hands Wl v 
of Prieſts whom they thought unworthy of adminiſter- eg: 
ing it ; for the Pope's interdiction, which was treated Motry 
with contempt by the licentious populace of Paris 8.” 
was viewed in a very ſerious light by the ſober and ſu- ring | 
perſtitious peaſantry of the provinces. When it was 9 
urged to one of them that he ought to have no ſcru- 


ple at receiving the Sacrament from a Prieſt who had 
taken the oath, fince the King himſelf had ſanctioned 


to the King; but my ſoul belongs to the Pope.“ 


— 
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In the full perſuaſion that ſo valuable a part of his 
property was at the Pope's diſpoſal, it is not ſurpri- 
fing that this poor man was cautious of doing what 
his Holineſs diiapproved of. But, landable as this 
pealant's conduct was, what is recorded of another is 
{till more praiſe-worthy, and infinitely more difinte- 
reſted. One of his neighbours having reproached him 
for having had his child baptiſed by a Prieſt juſt efta- 
bliſhed in the pariſh, who had taken the oath, inſtead 
of applying to the former Cure who had been ejected: 
« Why, my child ſfecmed very weakly,”? replied the 
peaſant ; “ and I was ſo much afraid of its dying with» 
out baptiſm, that I took rhe firſt Prieſt 1 could get to 
ſccure the poor infant's ſoul at all events.” „ But af- 
ter what the Pope has declared,“ ſaid his neighbeur, 
does not your own foul run. ſome riſk, for having 
employed one of thoſe impious Prieſts who diſcbey his 
Holineſs ?? I have time to repent and get abſolu- 
nion,“ rejoined the peaſant; “ whereas my poor inno- 
cent babe was in danger of ſlipping. off in an inftant 
without baptiſm or any chance of ſalvation “.“ 

The view of the National Aſſembly in enforcing the 
bath, and in ejecting from their benefices all who re- 
fuſed it, no doubt was to deprive thoſe perſons of the 
government of the Church who were diſaffected to the 
Revolution, and to place it in the hands of men who 
_ WY could have no hopes of retaining their ſituation but by 
12 ſupporting it. Nevertheleſs it ſeemed impolitic to 
ſtrike at the whole body of the Clergy at once, and ſo. 
unite in one common. cauſe four diſtin ſets of men 
wo acted on very different principles from each o- 
cr" Wt tier—namely, thoſe who objected to the oath from 


tc? Wl motives of pure piety ; thoſe who objeQed, from ſtrict 
1187 votions of church authority; thoſe who, without ha- 
ſu. ung much regard for either, had a perſuaſion that the 
wa | . government 
_ * Before the Revolution it avas a received opinion e- 
= den among the populace, that the ceremony of baptiſm 


10 valid although performed by a heretic ; but at this, 

eriad ſome of the peaſantry avere mode to believe that 

"954 a Pri:/l who had taken the oaths vas a mor- 
te. > £58 ; : | | | 


| taking. te oth mer ly becaule the knew eit would te 
imputed to mean and imereſted motives, 


| _ greatly improved by the abolition of all thoſe abettor 
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government would ſoon he ere to its antient chan- 
nel; and fourthly, thoſe who had a repugnance fro: 


Of one hundred and thirty-one Bithops, two or 
three only were prevailed on to conform to the decree 
of: the Aſſembly, and preſerve their biſtropricks at the 
expence of taking the oath, All the reſt were ejccted 
from their benefices. 

So ſtriking an act of ſeverity againſt a body of men 
of ſuch importance, and of an order who had the moſt 
powerful influence on the minds of the people, might 
have been dreaded by any government, but particular- 
ly by one ſo looſe and unſettled as that. of Nane at th 


this time. | 
The ſending of Gve Biſhops to the Tower in the Pe 


year 1688 ſhocked the Englith Nation to ſuch a degree A 
that it facilitated the Revolution, and prepared the * 
minds of the people for the exclufion of King: James, Wl 
which followed ſoon after. That infatuated monarchy 1 5 
it is true, raiſed the ſpirit of the people againſt him; ol 
not only by attacking Heir religion, but alſo by endes - * 
vouring to force upon them another religion which Ar 
they deteſted 5 and the laſt perhaps ereated full as unde 
much indignation as the former. ol 
This is an error of which the leaders of the French 2 
Revolution cannot” be aceuſed; for, although all H 
them have in ſome degree contributed to weaken the Ip 

national attachment to their old religion, none of them * 
have taken pains to introduce a new- one. Yet after 3 
all that has been ſo triumphantly declaimed and writ a th 
ten by them againſt their Biſhops, Prieſts, and Monks "ig 


and the religion which they taught, it does not appeit 
that the minds of the people are much enlightened 
their manners more amiable, or the national characte 


of ignorance and error. 
The King's two aunts, the only remaining Gang! 
ters of Lewis XV. now conſiderably advanced in . fe 
had been long diftrefſed at the innovations of whic 
they had already n A aud 1 at d 
thoug? 
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thoughts of others which they dreaded. Notwith- 
ſtanding their having been bred in a licentious court, 
and witneſſis of the profligate hfec of their father, they 
both entertained ſtrong ſentiments of devotion. Lew- 
is XV. himfclt had been a conſtant atten er on public 
worſhip, aſſiduous in private acts of devotion, and a 
ſincere believer in chriſtianity ; all that he wiſhed to 
compound for was the privilege of 'infringing its pre- 
cepts; and that only during thoſe periods in which he 
was in good health; for it appears that when he was 
ill at Metz, and at other intervals of ſevere indiſpoſi- 
tion, he was prevailed upon by his confeſſòr to diſmiſs 
his miſtreſs, and, notwithſtanding his .high rank, to 
live in the ſame degree of temperance and ſelf-denial 
that could have been expected from any common ſick 
perſon ; ſo that, on the whole, he confidered himſelf 
as a tolerably good Chriſtian. The Princeſſes, who 
could not alter the conduct of their father, had always 
lanented it, and practiſed the precepts of the religion 
in which he only . They were now exceſſive- 
ly ſhocked at the cruelty with which the Miniſters of 
religion were treated, and that univerſal diſregard of 
al religion which prevailed in France; but when they 
underſtood: that his Holineſs had openly declared a- 
ganſt the oath which the National Aſſembly were en- 
lorcing, they began to think that not their lives only, 
| of but alſo their ſalvation, would be in danger by their 
rmaining in a country where ſuch impiety was tolera- 


the | | 
nem ed. They therefore informed the King that they in- 
alter tended to leave France, and go to Rome, where un- 


der the Pope's protection they might be peaceably al- 
lowed to exerciſe the duties, and enjoy the conſola- 


_ tons, of their religion. The King endeavoured to 
4 ade them from this journey; but did not think 
race t proper to put any conftraint upon them when he 


wound that they perſiſted in their intention, 3 

Ile populace of Paris were not ſo indulgent as the 

ung. They now thought that they had a right to in- 

erfere in all State affairs, and alſo to conſider whate- 

er they pleaſed as an affair of State. A numerous de- 

ation from that body of females known by the 
| | name 
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name of Dames de la Halle, waited on the Princeſſes 
at Bellevue; and, in the expectation that they would 
obtain what had been refuſed to the King, communi. 
cated to them the reaſons which in their opinion eugit 
to determine the Princeſſes not to quit the kingdom, 
This deputation probably haſtened the departure df 
the Princeſſes, who ſet out on their journey very ſoon 
afterwards. | SOLES - 
This was no ſooner known at Paris than it excited 
a commotion far greater than could have been natu- 
rally expected from the occafion. EE. 

A rumour having been ſpread that Monfeur the 
King's brother, and his Princeſs, intended to folloy 
His aunts, a multitude aſſembled at the palace of the : 
Luxembourg to entreat him to ſtay, He thought it a 
expedient to appear among them, and aſſure them . 

that he had no intention of leaving Paris ; adding, that 2 
he never would quit his fellow-citizens: from which 
it may be concluded, that he did not confider the in. 


habitants of Paris as his ſellow citizens; for he ſeccret. 8 
ly quitted them ſame time after, and has not returned i ** 
to them ſince, 5 qu 
When the two Princeſſes arrived at Moret, the mu -* 
nicipality of that place thought it improper to allow | 
them to proceed any farther until a deputation ſhould 4 
be ſent to Paris, to know whether or not their journef * 
was approved of by the National Aſſembly. | * 
The Princeſſes would have been obliged to remain ED 
at Moret till the return of this deputation, had not 4 3 
detachment of- huſſars which arrived about the ſame * 
time, thought that they had as gbed a right to d- cide +1 
on this ſubject as the municipality of Moret ; and th "of 
determined that the Princeſſes ſhould be allowed to 755 


go when they pleaſed. The Princeſſes proceeded ac: 

cordingly. But when they arrived at Arnay-le-DuG a 
the municipality of that place were of the fame opt . 
nion with that of Moret; and the unfortunate ladies 
were under the neceſſity of remaining there until the 
National Aſſembly ſhould be conſulted. The Ambak 
' fadors from Arnay-le-Duc came to the bar of the Ne. 
tional Aſſembly at a time when, as it would app 


ny © cas wi 
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vn the'ſubjeR, and report them to the National AC. 
ſembly. It is difficult to ſay whether the affliction 


re ſpect which they ſeemed to pay to his laft ſentiments, 
was more honourable and conſpicuous. Some ſuſpi- 
cions were entertained that he died by poiſon: but, on 
a conjecture 5 | 
The preſent age has not ſeen' a more extraordinary 
character than M. de Mirabeau. His talents. were 
brilliant,” and the times and ſituation were favourable 
to the exerciſe of them. He was formed by nature 
and by habit to govern and direct a popular aſſembly. 
His deep penetration, his promptitude, his fluent elo- 
quence, his powerful voice, were all adapted to com- 
mand attention, and to filence or confute. Born of a 
noble, though not of an opulent family, his early edu- 
cation had initiated him in all the engaging, all the ſo- 
cial arts; his love of pleaſure had led him into a va- 


quainted with the human character; the perſecution 
and diſtreſs which he had encountered in early life, had 


ay Vor. I. e rendered 
10 Diiſſection, hoaue ver, does not always afford deci- 
& five proof upon this ſubject. Mirabeau died ſuddeniy, 
0! Will and died at a moſt critical period If he died by poiſons 
11 be certainly uus poiſoned by ſome of his oaun party, for 
ot i her could baue acceſs to him. It is well known 


that ſuſpicions were entertained, for ſome time previous 
oY KL his death, that he had bern purchaſed by the court; 
"the and <vhether the ſuſpicion «vas well founded or nor, it is 
: 4 t6 certain that the leaders of the Facobins and republican 
Ja, 2 = i were extremely jealous of bis authority and weighs 
Dug with the people. But whatever was the' ay + of bis 
a death, it abas a mo unfortunate event for: France. 
he new conſtitution avas-almoſt entirely his <evork, and 
bad he lived he evould have defended it; and probably 


ay by his abilities: and poaver with the people might have - 
e Nr prevented many of the calamities and enormities which 
cat, have fince —— and diſgraced his country. From 
pP the the death 2 Mirabeau almoſt every public meaſure in 


France has been injudicious and impolitic, 


with which they heard the news of his death, or the 


opening his body, no proofs were found to juſtify ſuch - 


riety of ſituations, and had made him perfectly ac- 


— 
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rendered him firm; a tedious confinement had made | 
him ſtudious. Few ſtateſmen poſſeſſed more extenſive 47 
views; few orators have been capable of bolder flights, hi 
of a more paſſionate addreſs, or a more-energetic ex- W 
preſſion. bent Era | as 
Of his private life we profeſs to know but little: ris 
common report, however, has not ſpoken of him in eit 
this view in the moſt favourable terms. His private pu 
character clouded with ſuſpicion his public conduct; N: 
though it muſt be confeſſed, that there is nothing upon Juc 
record which juſtifies ſuch conjectures. Though he ſoc 
_ defended royalty, it would be harſſi to ſay that he did anc 
it only to promote his intereſt with the monarch: ice 
though he pleaded for the admiſſion of miniſters to the the 
legiſlative body, we have-no authority to aſſert, that bea 
he meant to ſolicit an employment. He profeſſes of nou 
himſelf, that his ſyſtem of politics was, that which is bod 
. termed the moderate fyſtem. Perhaps every man who Mo 


ſees deeply into human nature, and who knows the 
weakneſs of mankind, and the inſtability of popular 
__ counſels, will be moderate. He is even ſaid in his laſt 
illneſs to bave expreſſed his fears left the democratic 
party of France ſhould go too far in weakening the 
executive government. | a 8 
As an orator, the faireſt teſtimony to his memory is 
the amazing power which be poſſeſſed in a numerous 
and turbulent aſſembly, and his confeſſedly excelling 
all the efforts of his Hluftrious rivals and contempora- 
ries. The faculty on which he appears moſt to have 
valued himſelf, was that of improving on the obſerva» 
tions of others, and perpetually drawing even from 
| his adverſaries a copious fund of matter. His writings 
are unequal, and not -unfrequently-obſcure. In deli- 
neating the characters of other men, be is ſevere, ſar- 
caſtic, and uncandid; and in his gallery of portraits 
tit it be indiſputably his) * he appears to have made 
facrifices to jealouſy. and envy unworthy of his own 
great talents, and unbecoming a liberal mind. 


* This, hoabe ver, is more than doubted by ſome god 
. judges. —Why have ave not an authentic collection of bit 
7 wor 9 Now of Shs ty 2% | 
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The honours which he received from his country 


are perhaps unparalleled in the preſent age. During 
his illneſs his door was beſieged by inquiring citizens, 


whoſe countenances evinced that they conſidered him 


as the ſaviour of their country. The directory of Pa- 
ris and the National Aſſembly decreed a mourning of 
eight days. By a reſolution of the legiſJature alſo, a a 
public funeral was- ordered, and was attended by the 


National Aſſembly, the minifters, the magiſtrates and 
judges in their robes, the national guard of Paris, the 
ſociety of Friends of the Conſtitution, or Jacobins, 
and an incredible number of ſpectators. The magni- 


ficent new church of St Genevieve was conſecrated for 


the reception of the remains-of great men, and Mira- 
bean was the firſt who was publicly decreed that ho- 


nour. As that church however was not complete, the 


body was for the-prefent depoſited in St Etienne du 


Mont, which adjoins St Genevieve, by the fide of the 


coffin which contains the aſhes of Deſcartes, 


We ſhalk here inſert the portrait of Mirabeau 


as drawn by the accurate pencil of Dr Moore.—— 


His mind was vigorous, comprehenſive, and acute. 


With the quickneſs of thought, variety of knowledge, - 


and happineſs of expreſſion which conſtitutes elo- 
quence, he alfo poſſeſſed that power of voice which is 
neceſſary to give it full effect in a numerous afſembly. 


Jo a talent for repartee he joined the powers of pro- 


found reaſoning : ſo that he was equally prepared to 


diſconcert his opponent with ſareaſm, or to refute him 


by the force of argument. 


Although his features were harſh and his perſon - 


clumſy, he had the art of rendering himfelf agreeable 
to women—an art which he too often uſed to libertine 
purpoſes, and, as it is afferted, with greater ſucceſs 
than many whoſe intentions were equally profligate, 
and their perſons better formed for ſeduction. 


* 


His exceſſive love of pleaſure would have tended to 
render him completely diffipated, and of courſe left 


him ignorant, had he not employed the long intervals 


of confinement and retirement that his debauches and 
lis want of money obliged him to, in ſtudies which. 


£3: with | 


| limited by law 


is recorded of the. famous Marſhal Turenne, 
that when be commanded the French army in Ger mam, 
deputies from a certain town came to bis camp, and 
 effered him an bundred thouſand crowns, on condition 
| that he would not march his ar my through their ler. 
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with better health and more riches, he would have 


neglected. 


Had he become an early favourite at Court, and 


been placed in thoſe high and lucrative fituations that 
his birth and talents gave him a claim to, he might 


have been ſatisfied to have remained a mere courtier, 
and ſupporter of that oppreflive and arbitrary ſyſtem, 
againſt which he inveighed fo violently and which he 
attacked with ſuch energy. His tedious impriſon- 


ments and the hardſhips he ſuffered; ſometimes in con- 


ſequence of his own irregularities, and ſometimes from 
the tyranny of others, infpired him-with ſympathy for 
the oppreſſed, hatred againſt lettres de cachet, an un- 
conquerable averſion to tyranny, and a fervent deſire 


of eſtabliſhing freedom in his native country. 


As Mirabeau was a man of violent paſſions, he was 
on ſome occaſtons carried by his reſentment to oppoſe 


tbe meaſures of the Miniſters which his judgment ap- 


e. and on other occaſions there is reaſon to 
:eljeve that he accepted of con ſiderable ſums from 
the Court t6 ſupport meaſures in the National Aſſem- 
bly, which, independent of that circumſtance, he 
would have ſupported as agreeable to his own political 
principles. The queſtion on the King's abſolute veto 
for the. Minifters being members of the National 
Aſſembly and ſome others, in. favour of which he 
ſpoke with great ability, and at the riſk of his popula- 
rity, were of this nature. This conduct was no doubt 
highly unbecoming, and gives ſome ground for the. 
idea which many entertain, and he was as corrupt in 
politics as profligate in private life. It does not ap- 


pear, however, that he ever lent his aid to any public 


meaſure inconſiſtent with his own ideas of liberty, and 
his avowed love of a monarchical form of government 


Mirabeau. 
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Mirabeau has been tepreſented in the blackeſt and 
moſt diſguſting colours; but theſe accounts are to be 
received with caution and reſerve; for, as few men 
have ever united in their character fa many of thoſe 
qualities which are apt to create enmity, ſo few men 
ever had ſo many enemies. As an active agent in 
bringing on-the Revolution, he was hated by all the- 
friends of the old ſyſtem of government. As a friend 
to monarchy, he was diſliked by thoſe who wiſhed to 
have a republican form of government in France, As 
an avowed free-thinker, he ſhocked the pious, and 
was traduced by the hypocritical. - As a man of wit, 
he was dreaded and detefted by the dull; and as his 
talents for conducting -a popular aſſembly were une- 
qualled, he was an object of envy to all whq aſpired 
to be leaders in the Revolution. - | No 
His death was an irreparable loſs to the Royal Fa- 
mily ; for there is reaſon to think, that, had he lived, 
thoſe who have fimee his death figured as principals in 
the Revolution would have ated very ſubordinate 
parts. His *fuperior talents and addreſs would have 
given ſuch energy to the firſt movements of the new 
Conſtitution as would have precluded the attempts-of 
the Republigans againſt it on the one hand, and thoſe 
of the abettors of the old government on the other. 
The friends of limited monarchy would have united; 
the wiſeſt of the Courtiers would have remained content» 
ed with the degree of power left in the King's hands; 
the democrates would have been ſatisfied with the 
ſtare of the democracy which belonged to the Conſti- 
tution; many of the Gironde party would have ral- - 
lied under Mirabeau; ſuch wretches as Hebert and 
To | 3e 3 Chaumette 
tory, „ 4s your toaun is not on tbe route which T intend 
to tate, ſaid he, * cannot in conſrience accept the - 
av None) you offer.” FR RN. as 5 
ne) Mirabeau in the ſame fitnation would certainly not 
11; Wl £24: added in the difinterefted and dignified manker that 
nd Mar/hal Turenne did; nor 'auill his general chara#er 
ion Wi Lear a compariſon with that of the Marſhal ; yet I queſe - 
i Mirabeau world, in ovedience- to the orders of + 
j. ¶ Lui AI; bave ravaged and ruined the Palatinate. 


: 


among the leaders of the different factions during his: 
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Chaumette would never have been. heard of; Marat 
would have been condemned and exeeuted; and Ro-. 
berſpierre would never have had it in his power to 
commit thoſe crimes which have deluged France wun 
blood, ſhocked all Europe, and diſgraced human na- 
ture. Mirabeau himſelf imagined, that he could have 
preſerved the Conſtitution; but he foreſnw its del. 
truction inc his death; and a little before he expired, he 
predicted that the French monarchy would not ſurvive 
Whatever enmity had ; exiſted againſt Mirabeau 


life, all ſeemed diſpoſed to pay ppble.. honours to bis 
memory after his death. Thofe demanded by the va- 
rious ſections, and decreed by the National- Aſſembly, 
with the magnificence of his funeral, are proofs ef 
this. As for. the attachment of the Pariſian populace, 
it does him little honour, ſince they ſhewed the ſame, 
or greater, to ſo very deſpicable a being as Marat. 


The importance of the audience who. occupied. the tl 
alleries of the National Aſſembly, and of the popu- CF 
ce of Paris, increaſed. more rapidly after the death he 

of Mirabeau than it had done befq e; and although - fo 
he was one of thoſe. who had withed the Aſſembly to he 
be removed. from. Verſailles to Paris, yet, if he bad a1 
lived, he would have had reaſon to regret that the mea- dic 
ſure had been adopted; for, although Mirabeau bad rec 
greater, talents than any of his cotemporaries for guid- thi 
_ ing a popular Aﬀembly ſuch as that of the Convention, nal 
men far inferior to him, the Heberts and Chaumettes, pee 
and particularly the Marats, were better qualified for ded 
exciting the furious unthinking rabble. | mi; 
The next, diſcuſſion which engaged the attention of ; 
the aſſembly, was. the organization of the (miniſtry, ter 
The miniſters were declared reſponſible; and it was. rea 
alſo decreed, that no member of the national aſſembly. whi 
could take any part in. adminiſtration till four, years af- 1 
ter the concluſion of that legiſlature of- which he was thay 
a member. The appointment of miniſters was veſted he \ 


in the king; but their number was to be regulated by) 
the legiſlature. . The miniſters then appointed * 
5 . 8 % I6&% = OF... 1 Cy TE” 72 1 3 
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1ſt, A-minifter of juſtice, who was to keep the great 
ſeal; to execute all laws relative to the ſanctioning of 
decrees. ; to preſerve correſpandence with all the infe · 


rior. departments of juſtice; to ſubmit to the legiſſa - 


ture all queſtiuns of juriſprudence, &c. 2d, A miniſ- 
ter of war, to ſupcrintend the regulation of all the- 
troops of the line, &c.; to order the movements of 
the armies againſt the enemy, &c. zd, A miniſter of 
foreign affairs, to ſuperintend and conduct all correſ- 


pondence . with foreign coutts; to enforce the execu- 


tion of treaties; and to have a general care of the po- 
litical and commereial intereſts ot the kingdom. 4th, 
A miniſter of marine and for the colonies.” The mi- 


niſter of foreign affairs to have a ſalary of 150, ooo li- 


vres (about 75,4001.) and the reſt 100;000 (about 50001.) - 


per annum, The king and the miniſters to compoſe a a 


great council of ſtate, for the due exerciſe: of the exe- 
cutive power. | 


The nobleſſe aſſembled on the borders of Alſace, for 


the purpole of reconquering their titles, began now to / 
create ſome alarm in the people. . The-emigrant army 
had been reviewed by the prince de Conde: their uni. 
form was black, faced with yellow, with a-death's 
head ſurrounded with a laurel wreath on one cuff, and 
a ſword on the other, with the motto, Conquer or 
die.” The-emigrants alſo, it was added, were well 
received by-moſt” of the-German princes, and every 
thing appeared hoſtile on the frontiers. - As the cardi- 
nal de Rohan had taken an active part in ſeducing the 
people from their duties, an act of impeachment was 
decreed againſt him and ſome other of the principal e- 
migrants. 9 A 
The King had formed the defign of paſſing the Eaſ- 
ter holidays at St Cloud. He wiſhed to be ſomewhat 
removed from the noiſe and tumult of the capital, 
while he was engaged in the duties of religion. 44 
The Monarch's intentions were no ſooner known, 
than rumours were ſpread with great aſſiduity, that 
he wiſhed to go to St Cloud, that he might have the 
ſaerament adminiſtered by uneonſtitutional prieſts, and 
that. he might arrange matters for withdrawing to a 
e 33 WE. greater 


— ——— ͤ i— rene 
greater diſtance from the capital, aud raiſing a civil 


war; or perhaps in the view of leaving the kingdom, 


and ſtirring up his brother Kings to make war againſt 
France. 5 | 3 
Particular pains were taken to infuſe theſe notions 
into the National Guards... 
Early on the morning of the 18th of April, a paper 
was poſted on the walls of the Palais Royal by orders 
from the Club des Cordeliers, which was at this time 


chiefly under the influence of Danton, and of which 


Marat was a member. In this paper v as a direct ac- 
cufation of the King, of having broken the laws he had 


ſworn to maintain of encouraging the unconſtitution- 


al prieſts to ſtir up a civil war, and preparing to go 
with his family to join the foreign enemy. This accu- 


ſation was ſigned VixckNr, Greffier, and openly a- 


vowed by the Club. 5 | | 
__ Great numbers of the populace crowded from all 
quarters to the Carouſel and Tuileries. The King's 
carriages however were ordered, the National Guards 


on duty there were under arms, and the King, the 
Queen, the Dauphin and the Princeſs Elizabeth, went 


into the coach at eleven o'clock; which they had no 
ſooner done than the ſurrounding populace began to 
exclaim and make an outcry in the moſt inſulting and 
threatening manner: but as they were ſurrounded 


with numerous detachments of the National Guards, - 


diſregarding the inſolence of the multitude, the King 
ordered the poſtillions to drive on; on which, inſtead 
of. keeping off the crowd, the guards cloſed before the 
horſes, threatened the poftiliions if they ſhould dare 


to proceed, and ſwore they would not permit the Roy- 


al- Family to leave Paris. The King's domeſtic ſer- 


vants, and thoſe immediately attached to his perſon, 


were in the mean time abuſed, maltreated, and drag - 
gec from the carriages, about which they had preſſed 


with a view to cover the Royal Family from the in- 
ſults of the rabble. One Gentleman of the Bedcham- 


ber having been ſeized by them at the very window of 


* the coach, the. King ſtretched forth his. arm, and en- 
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deavoured to retain him; but the gentleman was much 
abuſed, and dragged away notwithſtanding. | 
The Queen's Maitre d*Hote} was in danger of being 
actually killed by a group of the rabble. He was ref- 
eued from their violence by the efforts of certain citi- 
zens, who knew and eſteemed the man; and with dif- 
ficulty carried him into the guard- room. | 
The King had the mortification to hear the moſt in- 
ſulting and abufive expreſſions directed againſt the 
Queen, One man in the uniform of the National: 
Guards, approaching the carriage and addreſſing the 
King himſelf, told him that he infringed the law by 
countenancing prieſts who had not taken the conſtitu- 
tional oaths; „ct parce qu'il ſouffroit quiils vinſſent- 
dire la meſſe dans la chapelle de fon chateau.“ Mal- 
heureux ! retirez- vous,“ ſaid the King; “ qui - vous a 
etabli juge de ma conſcience * ??”? * 
The groſs inſults offered to the Royal Family, and 
particularly to the female part of it, were not con- 
fined to the loweſt rabble. Some citizens of ſuperior” 
rank joined in them. The inhabitants of Paris have 
been generally accounted the moſt poliſned and polite 
citizens in Europe; and the idea vas well founded: 
but in matters which deeply affect the intereſt, and 
ſtrongly agitate the paſfions to expect protection from 
politeneſs is to rely on a ſhield of gilded paper as a de- 
fence from cannon balls. | 
M. Bailly, the mayor, haſtened to the Tuileries to: 
ſuppreſs the diſorder; but was not liſtened to. M. La. 
Fayette ordered the National Guards to open to the 
right and left, to clear away. the multitude, and allow 
the King's coach to paſs. He was not obeyed. | 
After Having been more than three hours in the 
coach expoſed to the inſults and deriſion of the multi- 
tude and of the mutinous foldrery, the King and Roy- 
al Family were under the neceſſity of getting out of 
the carriage, and walking to the Palace, amidſt the 
TEE 1: | ö | _  groanss. 


And becauſe be allowed them to perform maſs in. 
the chapel of the palace. | "LIT 
bo mage you judge of my conſcience, fellow, 
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groaus, . _ hiſſings of the multitude. E 


find the following expreſſion in Shakeſpeare: 


Such a divinity doth hedge in Kings, 
That treaſon doth but peep to what it would. 


As the utmoſt extent of the treaſon in the preſent in- 
ſtance was to inſult the King and prevent his going to 
St Cloud, it cannot be ſaid to have peẽped, but to 
have advanced with broad-faced impudence to its pur- 
poſe, and effęcted all at that time intended. That the 
appearance of the Sovereign generally ſtrikes the be- 
holders with more awe than that of any. other indivi- 
dual is true; but as this depends entirely upon his 
power, and as he will ſtrike more awe (for the word 
implies ſome degree of fear) the more cruelly he exer- 
ciſes his power, it ovght not to be mentioned as part 
of his panegyric. We know that a mild and benevo- 
lent Sovereign may be beheld by the pooreſt of his 


ſubjects with reſpect unmixed with a ſingle particle of 
awe; and ſuch monſters as Roberſpierre and Cartier 
ſtruck as much awe as any King, Emperor, or Sultan, 


that ever lived, At one period it was in ſome meaſure 
belic ved, that a peculiar air of majeſty always accom- 


anied the actions and ſacred perſons of Kings, which 


independent of guards and ermine, impoſed ſentiments 


of reſpect, and diſtinguiſhed them from the general 


race of mankind; The actreſs who -firſt played the 
part of Berenice in Racine's tragedy had no e 
pronounced theſe lines, 


Qu' en quelque obſcurite que le ciel Veut fait naitre, | 


Le monde en le voyant eut reconnu ſon maitre, 


than the audience applied them to Lewis XIV. and all | 


France thought the application juſt. 
Some people have: imagined that this fippoſed air 
of majeſty 18 the divinity to which Shakeſpeare alludes; 


but from his putting the obſervation in the mouth of 


ſo worthleſs a character as the uſurper of the throne 
of Denmark, it is more probable that he meant to ex- 


poſe the folly of ſuch an idea. That great maſter drew | 


ha 


N from nature. The —_ crowned heads-he ever 
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nad an opportunity of ſeeing were Elizabeth and James. 
The firſt was more diſtinguiſhed by the firm and aw- 
ful texture of her mind than by the majeſty of her per- 
ſon. As for her ſucceſſor, though he was continually 
harping on the divine majeſty of Kings, yet few ever 
had leſs majeſty of any kind either in mind or perſon. 

It happened unluckily for the honour of Scotland, 
that though in her long race of Kings, ſome were in all 
reſpects great men, ſome accompliſhed gentlemen, and 
moſt of them hardy and intrepid warriors, yet he who 
ſucceeded to the crown of England was devoid of all 
thoſe qualities. TH | 

If Lewis XVI. had not formed any defign of with- 
drawing from France, or at leaſt to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the capital, previous to this period, it 1s 
natural to believe that he ſhould begin to think of it 
after the unworthy and horrible treatment above de- 
 ſeribed, It may, however, have been ſuggeſted to 
him, that this treatment had entirely proceeded from 
the vileſt and moſt abandoned of the populace, and a 
detachment of the National Guards eorrupted by a 
few traitors, who would be detected and puniſhed by 
the National Aſſembly, and the honour of the Nation 
- vindicated to the ſatisfaction of all good ſubjects. 

On the 19th, therefore, the King went to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, and, in a diſcourſe of ſome length, 
complained of the refiſtance which had been made the 
preceding day to his going to St Cloud.“ did not 
chooſe,” added the unhappy monarch, “ to repel that 
reſiſtance by force, which might have proved fatal to 
a multitude who, being mifled,. imagine they are act- 
ing in ſupport of law when they are infringing it; but 
it is of importance to the Nation to prove that I am a 
free agent. Nothing can be more eſſential to give au- 
thority to the ſanctions which I have granted to your 
decrees. On that account, therefore, I perſiſt in m 
reſolution of going to St Cloud; and the National Aſ- 
ee muſt be convinced . of the propriety of my ſo 
doing, | | 
The Aſſembly 8 the King's ſpeech; but, 
inſtead of taking meaſures to puniſh the feditious, * 
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devours thirty millions of livres annually. 


+ 


— 


to make it manifeſt that he was not a priſoner, they 


Immediately paſſed to the order of the day; and the 


King, in ſpite of his reſolution, did no longer perſiſt in 
his journey to St Cloud. 85 

It cannot be ſuppoſed but that the majority of the 
Aſſembly were well diſpoſed to have paid more atten- 
tion to the King's ſpeech. They thought, however, 
in the preſent diſpoſition of the ſections of Paris, who 
were to meet that ſame night, that any decree againſt 


the ſeditious ran a riſk of not being obeyed; and ſome 


of the Deputies who had rejoiced at their fittings being 


transferred to Paris, merely for the pleaſure of more 


ample applauſe and more agreeable ſociety, were now 
convinced that they were likely to pay too high a price 
for thoſe gratifications. 1 


In the mean time great pains were taken to perſuade 


the people that the accuſation of the Cordeliers was 
true, and that the King's intention was not to have re- 
mained at St Cloud, but to have proceeded to Com- 
peign; and that poſt-horſes were placed at proper 
diſtances on the road to carry him and his family thi- 


5 | 


On this aſſertion, which was without foundation, 


the King's conduct was commented on in the ſcvereſt 


terms; and his inferred hypocriſy and treachery were 
held up to popular execration in journals and hand- 
bills, while the moſt ſeditious and treaſonable language 
was ſpoken with impunity in the groups of the garden 
of the Palais Royal. One fellow repeated the fol ow- 


ing maxims in various groups on the 19th and 2oth, 


and was heard with applauſe as often as he repeated 


5 them: Un Roi eſt un perſonnage inutile, un ogre 


qui devore trente million par an“.“ Cd; 

And as impiety and treaſon have gone hand in hand 
in France fince the beginning of the Revolution, ano- 
ther orator having aſſured the circle which ſurrounded 
him that the King had received. the Sacrament that 
very morning from a nonjuring Prieſt, one of the au- 
dience added, that he ought to be obliged to $920 


* A * g 45 a very uſeleſs perſonage a monſter auho 


il eſt gourmand.“ 
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—— ͤ— net menace 


khe pariſn church, and take the Sacrament over again 


from a conſtitugionalt one. S'j{ a mange un bon Dieu 
chez lui, ſaid the wretch, “il en mangera bien deux; 


- 


Beſides the emiſſaries who were diſperſed to all places 
of public reſort, to circulate calumniĩes againſt the 
Court, and the motion-makers (les motionnaires) that 
took their ſtations in the Palais Royal, there was a 
ſociety at. this time called Societe Fraternelle, which 
met in the Church of the Jacobins near the famous 
club of Jacobins, of which this Societe Fraternelle was 
an emanation of the moſt virulent and inflammable 
portion; and from it there daily iſſued libels and ſa- 
tires without number, all calculated to irritate the 
people againſt the King, his family, and miniſters. _ 

To ſhew to what a height fedition was carried at 


this time, it is only neceſſary to give à few. extracts 


from periodical papers, publiſned and avowed. by 
their writers. What follows is from a paper entitled 
L' Orateur du Peuple.“ ; ag Ee at 

« Courage, braves Parifiens! Encore un pas, et la 
victoire eſt a vous. Le Roi fuyoit, et vous lui avez 
ordonne de reſter dans la capitale. Le peuple a coupe 


les courrois de ſes chevaux. La Fayette a vainement 


caracolle, perore ; grimaces qur-ne prennent plus: il a 
ete hue. Bailly de meme. Songez que, ſi le Roi 
quitte la France, il n'y a pas de doute qu'il ne ſoit 
dechu du trone, et immole lui et le dernier rejetton de 
ſa race a la juſte fureur d'une grande Nation! Mais il 
vous en coutera peutetre dix annees de combats, et la 
perte de trois millions de vos concitoyens, avant de 
faire triompher votre liberte, | 

© Mottie a demande que le departement &'afſemblat. 
Il a eu le front d' y paroitre, et a voulu qu'on Pautori- 
fat a faire feu ſur le peuple. Le directoire penchoit 
pour ce parti; mais Danton etoit la! Il a pulveriſe, 
de la foudre de ſon eloquence populaire, la demande 
des Sieurs Bailly et Mottie. 2 


= % 


Louis XVI, aujourd'hui encore Roi des Francais! | 
arrete. -, Ou cours-tu, Monarque, abuſe par des con- 
tells perfides? Ag-tu bien peſe les ſuites de ce depart, 


K 1 Pouvrage 
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A'ouvrage de ta femme? Le peuple ignore: t- il que de 
St Cloud tu te diſpoſes a partir pour Compiegne, et 
de- la pour la frontiere ? Ne ſavons-nous pas que la 
bouche des Rois fut toujours l'antre du menſonge? 
Une furie te pouſſe dans le precipice ! Elle t'a inocule 
ſa rage contre les Francais. ee VOOR 3": 

«© Eh bien | Si-tu pars, nous ne voyons plus en toi 
que Tarquin chaſſe de Rome! Nous ſaiſiſſons tes cha- 
teaux, tes palais, ta liſte civile. Nous proſcrirons ta 
tete. Que les Porſenna s'avancent! les Scævola ſont 

z prets og * ; 
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Courage, brave Parifians ] One effort more, and ; 
\ the victory will be yours. The King was about to fly, w 
and you have ordered him to remain in the capital. The te 
people have cut the harneſs of his horſes. La Fayette th 
has harangued and capered, and made grimaces, with- 
out effet : he avas hiſſed. The ſame has happened to 
Bailly. Remember that, if the King quits France, there 
can be no doubt of his being dethroned, and be with his 
 evhole race ſacrificed to the juſt fury of a great nation. 
But perhaps it will coft France a ten years firuggle and 
[three millions of inhabitants before liberty ſhall complete- 
Y triumph. © | Ve and 75 
Mottie required that the department ſhould be aſſem- 
. bled. He had the effrontery to appear there, and defired 
that he might be authoriſed to fire on the people. Some 
| leaned to that meaſure ; but Danton was preſent, and, 
awvith the thunder of popular eloquence, blaſted the hopes 
of Bailly ond Mottie.- © oo OI oY 
Lewis XVI, till King of the French, flop. ' Whither 
do you run, abuſed by per fidious: counſels ?.Have'you well 
- eveighed the conſequences of that fourney, to which you 
are prompted by your avife Do you think that the people WM but 
are ignorant that from St Cloud you intend to proceed to deu 
.Compiegne, and from thence to the frontiers * Do noi 
abe know that the mouth of Kings always was the ca- 991 
vern of falſehood © A fury puſhes you doaun the precipice ; ¶ dri. 
ſhe has tnoculated you with ber rage againſt the French YI pal 
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At this period Danton had. the greateſt influence in 
the ſociety of Cordeliers, who held their meetings in 
the church of that order. He was not a -member. of - 
the Conftitnent Aſſembly, but confidentially connected 
with Roberfpierre who was. The Cordeliers were con- 
fdered as more patriotic, or, in the ſenſe in which that 
word was underſtood, more furious againſt the Court, 
the Nobleſfe, and the non juring Clergy than the 


Jae bins themſelves. 


Marat was alſo one of the luminaries of the Ciub of 
Cordeliers. His powers for public ſpeaking and his 


inſluence in the Jocteties were inferior to thoſe of Dan. 


ton; but as nothing could ſurpaſs the intrepidity of 
Marat, as he affected the dreſs, manners, and language 
of the loweſt people, called himſelf their friend, and 


wrote a Journal in which he abuſed the rich and flat- 


tered the poor, he had more influence with the mob 
than Danton. or any body :eMes In this Journal, to 
which he always put his name, he uſed a ſtyle of lan- 
guage which certainly was never before avowedly uſed 


to any living King or, any Miniſter actually in place. 


In the bright æra of the Grecian- republics, a love 


of liberty was · the moſt diſtinguiſhing. characteriſtic of 


a refined people: The reſt of the world, to whom li- 
derty was unknown, were barbarians. Many incidents 


in the courſe of the French Revolution ſeem to exhibit 


an effect preciſely the reverſe—a refined people be- 


coming barbarians from a paſſion for liberty. This 


affords a pretext for thoſe. who are not lovers of free- 


dom, becauſe they fatten on the wages of ſervility, to 


repreſent Liberty herſelf, not as the virtuous Addiſon - 


has done, | | | 
- - > - - » - a Goddeſs heavenly bright, 
Profuſe of bliſs and pregnant with delight, 


but as a malignant enchantreſs who turns men into | 


brutes. Let it be always remembered, however, that 


Well, if you do go, we bill confider you as a Tarquin 
driven from Rome. We will ſeize on your caſtles and 
palace and civil lift ; we will proſeribe your bead. Let 


the Par ſennas advance; the Scavolas are ready. 
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of Marat's manner. 


* 25 : the vices of the votaries 255 not alter the virtues of the 


faint. * Whatever wickedneſs men may commit, from 
a pretended or perverted paſſion for freedom, genuine 
_ Itberty is as valuable, and will be as much valued by 
men of ſpirit and diſcernment, as ever. The crime 


of Tarquin did not injure the virtuous character of 


Lucretia. 

The following extracts will give the tender an idea 
They are taken from one of his 
Journals, entitled 3 e | 


Audreſſe de SYean-Diapt! "7 8 Þ Ami ay Poe 
0090 XVI. Roi des Francais. | © 5 


— 5 


« Sian; | | 15 
«©: Ne imple eitopet; peut etre meriteriezvous 


d' etre cru ſur votre parole; mais ne ſur le trone, avec 
tous les vices de votre edvieation, et avec trente- fix ans 


ecoules au milieu de la cour la plus corrompue de 
Europe, fans ceſſe fligorne par les bas valets qui vous 
environnent, puſſe aux crimes par des Miniftres atroces, 
ou de perfides courtiſans, et continuellement entraine 


dans la revolte contre vos devoirs par votre famille, 
quelle confiance pourrie z, vous infpirer dans vos pro- 


teſtations d'attachement et de fidelite a la patrie ? 
Que vos agens venaux applaudiſſent a de pareils 
temoignages; que vos credules concitoyens faſſent cho- 
ras betement, cela eſt dans l'ordre; mais ne vous flat- 
tez pas de donner le change aux. patriotes clairvoyang. 
„Parlez quelle confiance bourrions nous avoir dans 
Ja parole, dans les ſermens d'um Roi qui n'aveit aſſem- 
ble la Nation que pour l'engager a combler. Pabime 
creuſe par les dilapidations de ſes Miniſtres, des Princes 
- de ſa Maiſon, de ſes favoris et des autres fripons de ſa. 
coeur; dun Roi qui eſſaya de diſſoudre PAﬀembice 
Nationale des qu'il trouva quelque refifance a ſes vo- 


lontes; d'un Roi qui travailla fix ſemaines a l' execution 


de Vinfernal projet de mettre la capitale a feu et a ſang, 

pour punir ſes habitans de Pappui genereux qubils ſer- 
bloſent promettre aux Repreſentans de la = mg 
tre les attentats du deſpotiſme? 


on- 


66 Soyer . 
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: © Soyez donc votre propre juge, et dites-n 


cais, En vous; rendant le deciſe organe de ſeurs im. 
poſtures, vos Miniſtres ont fait leur metien prdinair e; 
en devoilant ces im poſtures aux yeux indignes du pub: 
lea Mic, je remplis le plus faint des devoi ftr? ? 
33333 - Ff "> 7273 . 12 80 ; 1 
* Had gon been born à plain eitisen, perhaps: on 
night haue been belieged on your avord 5 but, born the! + 
a beir of ia crown, abith all the: vices pour education: 2 
ond after having ſpent fix-and-thirty' years in the mt t 
wrrupt Court in Burope, 'evenlaftingly flattered by tbe 
heophants auho fur round. ou, prſhed"to wice by monflers * 
of wick-dneſs and perfidions 'courtiers; and continuatly\ | 
educed\ from your duty by thoſe belonging ie your family: ____ 
—what confidence can be given to your” proteſlations of” 
attachment and fidelity to the country? OO 
Let your wenal creatures. applaud ſuch proteflativus,\. ' . 
end the credulous "citizens fooli/hbly join in the chorus. |» 
That was the expeteds but do not flatter yourſedf with- 


the hopes of deceiving the penetrating eyes of ti ur patriots: 
Spen- auhat confidence could ape put in theauerd.onr 2 


math of a King, aubo aſſembled the States- General for no 
ils Neher purpoſe but ta complete the miſchief occafioned by © 41 
0. Mite extravagance of his minifters, bis favourites, an! 
it» % af ber hnaves of: bis cpurt; of @ King. who wijhed to  - | 
19, % ve the National Afembly, as foon as it ſheaved ſome 3 
ns ante to his <vill ; of a King who perfifted for fix | | 
n. s in the imernal projet 5 atidebiug the capitll + 
with fre and fabor d, lo puniſh the inhubitants for the 
generous ſupport they vere inclined to give to the Na- 
tional Repreſentatives again the encroachments of def- IF 
priſm 9 Be. your 6x0n.judge, and declaremvbether fach a + - 


o- Mz dejerwes to be confidered in any other 1, tofh4 52 4 

IN - tha; of a pat ve tool or a perfidious i decerver. Stre, ou 25 | ; : | 
2 %% inch a fr iendito liberty as your ſpouſe is friendms 
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is the French Nutiqun. „„ wes 

In ar is ou the tame organ of their impaſit ons, - 51 

yur ltters have act in charntlcr. Jn unmaſaing 

theſe impoſtures to the indignant eyes. of. the public, T faul- 

l the moſt Jacred-of my duties. 3 
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8o many men have affected to act from patriotic 
difintereſted motives, whofe ſubſequent conduct has 
proved that they had been guided by the moſt ſordid 
views of ſelfintereſt, that ſome people are tempted to 
believe that no ſuch ſentiment as that of diſintereſted 
patriotiſm now exiſts in the world. But if there were 
no ſuch feeling, there would be no ſuch pretence: 
people would not affect what does not exiſt in nature. 
Thoſe who uſe arguments founded on virtue and patri- 
otiſm, witheut excepting. even this wretch Marat, 
muſt at ſome period of their lives have felt ſentiments 
of that kind, and muſt believe that they ſtill exiſt in 
te breaſts of their auclitors ; otherwiſe they would. 
not expect to influence by them. 
Such language as Marat on this and on other occa- 
fions addreſſed to ſo mild a prince as Louis XVI. is ſtill 
more revolting to a candid mind, and leſs applicable 
than the hyperbolical praiſes beſtowed by Boileau and 
other poets of his time on Lewis XIV, though-feaven\ 
knows the latter are ſufficiently d and inappli- 
cable. = i 4 


Jeune et vaillant heros, dont la 21 85 ſageſſe 
N' ſt point, le fruit tardif d'une lente vieilleſſe, 

Et qu ſeul, fans Miniſtre, a example des Dieux, 
Sourtens tout par toi: meme, et vois tout par tes yeux. 


Quand] je vois ta ſageſſe, en ſes juſtes projets, 
D'une heureuſe abondance enrichir tes ſujets -&. &ce- 


% 


END OF. THE FIRST-VOLUMBE, .. » 
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